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Pin story with a special point 


[panes RG Manufacturing Company 
1% had plans for a new type of radial engine 
to be used in the world’s largest internal 
combustion engine installation. Its design 


eliminated the usual master connecting rod, 


producing smoother, balanced operation - 


with minimum vibration and wear, 


One problem of the new design was the 
hollow wrist pins for the huge, 14-inch 
pistons. 
the explosions in the cylinder, they had to 
have exceptional strength. The point was 
—how to get the necessary high strength 


in a hollow pi at low enough cost? 


YEARS AHEAD= THROUGH EXPERIENCE AND RESEARCH 


> COMPANY 


Io take the tremendous kick of 


Nordberg discussed its steel problem with 
metallurgists at the Timken Company. Their 
answer was a certain Timken alloy steel in 
the form of tubing. 

Timken steel tubing is made by a piercing 
process that forges the steel. Working of the 
red hot metal from the inside and outside 
gives it outstanding strength and toughness. 


Yet it costs /ess to make a hollow part of 


Timken steel tubing! The job of drilling a 
hole in a solid bar of steel is eliminated. 
Machining time is cut down. So is scrap 
loss. Costs are reduced still more by our 
tube engineering service, which provides 





the most economical tube size for the job. 


Was Nordberg satisfied? They bought 
Timken steel tubing for the 1320 wrist pins 
and 1320 knuckle pins in 120 engines now 
in service generating electricity for the pro- 
duction of aluminum. 


The Timken Company’s record of prob- 
lems stamped “Solved —by Timken Alloy 
Steel” is unmatched by any other steel pro- 
ducer. We'd like to add your problems to the 
list. Write The Timken Roller Bearing Com- 
pany, Steel and Tube Division, Canton 6, 
Ohio. Alloy Steels and Seamless Tubing, Ta- 
pered Roller Bearings, Removable Rock Bits. 


TIMKEN 


TRADE MARK REG U5 PAT OFF, 


Fine Alloy 


STEEL = 


and Seamless Tubes 
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Rubber revolution in the banana republics 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product improvement 


O SPRAY, no bananas; it’s a con- 

stant job in banana groves, or 
tropical pests will ruin the crop. Such 
round-the-clock use wore out spray 
hose in a few months —the constant 
pressure, flexing and continuous ex- 
posure to heat and sunlight were more 
than any hose could stand. 


B. F.Goodrich engineers went to 
work on the problem, experimented 
with materials, checked manufacturing 
processes. Ordinary cord reinforce- 
ments were too thick and heavy. They 
substituted smaller strands of tough 
cord, but used more of them. That 


made the hose stronger, more flexible. 
They found a rubber lining that 
wouldn’t rot from the strong insect- 
killing solutions. Then they developed 
a new, heat-resisting rubber cover, 
flexible enough to stand constant 
bending, yet strong enough to resist 
the scorching tropical sun. 

That B. F. Goodrich spray hose lasts 
not months but years. The cost of 
spraying bananas has been reduced 
but also important is the fact that 
these savings have been passed on to 
other industries. Out of this research 
came a hose that not only handles 
insect killers but was also found to be 


the best hose for many other poisons, 
oils and chemicals that are tough on 
rubber but have to be sprayed on 
under high pressure. 

That’s a good example of the Amer- 
ican business system at work. No one 
made B.¥F.Goodrich improve its own 
products; but competitive spirit led to 
an important improvement which will 
save money for banana growers, and 
ultimately can be a factor in reducing 
the cost of a food. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Industrial and General Prod- 
ucts Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 
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This Was High Power- 
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The Big Jobs Ahead Call for Allis-Chalmers Electric Power Equipment 


Increased aluminum and _ steel 


production calls for more Allis- : —tF 
Chalmers mercury-are rectifiers to ? PROSPER Wa R/ 
supply more direct current for alu- ; 5) 4 i 

minum pot lines and steel mills. te x America's strength, 


* 





prosperity and good 


More power for national defense See sai Wasted energy is saved by Allis- ving noe — enn 
to come from Hoover Dam. Two : Chalmers synchronous condensers by rapidly expanding 
Allis-Chalmers hydraulic turbines : na! which improve power factor in utility generation and utilization 
and generators now building will = and industrial power systems. Units of electric power. 
complete original planned 5 often repay cost in a few months, 





HUG, CHUG, CHUG, there goes the 
flyer ...a miracle of power in 


granddad’s day! 


Just a museum piece now. 





That’s progress for you! . . . example 





of what happens when people demand 
better service, better products, and 


when American industry goes to work! 


Today’s miracle of power is electric- 
ity. Few companies can match Allis- 
Chalmers in putting it at your service. 


Allis-Chalmers turbines, generators, 
transformers, rectifiers, motors and con- 
trol are everywhere in industry—help- 
ing to make possible streamlined trans- 
portation, push-button lighting and 
heating, new metals, fuels, chemicals 
and textiles—millions of products for 

poe — your good living and national security. 
BLA Oger 
ae 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


La | Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


ae 


One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 
Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 
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fast, agile, highly maneuverable - outstanding design 
compact, rugged construction - touch-button control 
transports 4,000-Ib. loads - smooth hydraulic lift 
positive-action brake - raises heavy loads rapidly 


dual rubber trailer wheels - powerful electric drive 


See the 
TOWMOTOR EXHIBIT 
BOOTHS 322-323 
1951 MATERIALS HANDLING 
EXHIBITION 
International Amphitheatre 
Chicago, April 30—May 4 
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MODEL "'W"’ ELECTRIC PALLET TRUCK 


TOWMOTOR GIVES YOU 


Any way you look at it, the Towmotor Model “‘W"’ Electric 
Pallet Truck is an engineering achievement packed with cost- 
cutting features for fast, safe, easy handling of loads up to 
two tons. Its great versatility is being proved in every type 
of manufacturing. Learn how this efficient electric truck can 
help cut your handling costs. Write for the comprehensive 
booklet shown in coupon. 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS 


TOWMOTOR and TRACTORS 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG ~I 
H 


| 
<e 


SEND FOR NEW BOOKLET———> |e 7] 


Pee eee 


TOWMOTOR CORPORATION, Division 2, 

1226 E. 152nd Street, Cleveland 10, Ohio af 

Please send the new free booklet, “AN ENGINEERING ACHIEVEMENT,” giving 
complete cost-saving details of the Model ‘’W” Electric Pallet Truck. 


Name 
Firm 


Address 


City = aa conncanctn 
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IT TAKES A SQUEEZE-NOT A WALLOP 


AN APPLICATION OF KELLER AIR TOOLS 


Forcing metal and plastic 
parts to a pressure fit requires 
accurate, powerful pressure. But 
it must be gentle, too . . . other- 
wise breakage cuts heavily into 
profits. 

When one of our customers 
designed electric relay spindles 
with brass posts and pressure- 
fitted plastic collars, all attempts 
to assemble by hand proved 
slow, inaccurate, and costly. 

Mechanizing the job with sole- 
noid-operated power equipment 


was out of the question, because 
any sudden, sharp impact would 
shatter the fragile plastic collars 
almost explosively. 

A design engineer found the 
answer by ‘‘Kellerizing”’ the job. 
He rigged up Keller Compres- 
sion Riveters with special com- 
pound leverage arms, so that 
when the arms descend under 
air pressure the parts get a 
squeeze—not a wallop—and are 
pressed together firmly with a 
minimum of rejected parts. 


With air power, maximum 
force is exerted at the end of the 
stroke where it is needed; and 
the pressure is not released until 
after the arm has traveled its 
full stroke. Thus every spindle 
assembly is a rigid unit — not 
loose or insecure. 

This is another of the thou- 
sands of instances where Keller 
Air Tools serve industry by 
speeding production and reduc- 
ing costs. Keller engineers are 
glad to assist in the application 
of Keller Tools to production 
needs. 


5, oho Tools Ligintloede Co tndudliy 





KELLER TOOL COMPANY, GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 
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COMPRESSION RIVETERS © GRINDERS 


DRILLS © SCREW DRIVERS @ 





NUT SETTERS 





Helpful Hints by 
NATIONAL 


For Savings on Accounting 
Forms and Equipment! 





Swe ASTS alll | 
Gi y. 


. or buy longer posts. That’s 
the quick inexpensive way to in- 
crease Capacity of binders that 
are loaded to the hilt . . . replac- 
ing your present posts with 
longer ones or extra sections 
may solve the problem nicely. 


Sav yg OH 2 ds 
ld) Hy st8 a 
fay ruled on 


2 sides such as National’s 5400 
and 3400 Series. 


oH jfe DI Bindkls 


Check your records — remove 
the inactive account cards —put 
them in an inexpensive transfer 
binder. 


With paper and equipment in SAVE YOU MONEY in the bar- 
short supply, and the exact prod- gain! See your National stationer. 
uct you want not always readily 
available... here are some sug- 
gestions for handling the situa- 
tion — suggestions which can 


NATIONAL 
BLANK BOOK COMPANY 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Dealers Everywhere 


MAKERS OF STOCK ACCOUNTING FORMS AND EQUIPMENT —LOOSE LEAF, BOUND BOOK AND VISIBLE 
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The 10% Wage Formula 


e What it means and what it is doing 
to: 

e Labor’s relations with Truman. P. 19 
e Textile pay negotiations. P. 126 
e The battle among the electrical 
unions. P36 


Tear Up the Program 


e That’s what Mobilizer Wilson is do- 
ing on government plans for industrial 
expansion. The failures that made Wil 
son act; what he’s doing. rz) 


Priority Explosion 

¢ Bureaucrats are just praying the shaky 
DO priority system will hold together 
until July 1, when CMP is going to 
take over. P. 30 


So You're Going to Washington 


* Maybe you're taking a war job there; 
maybe you're promoting a deal. In 
cither case, it’s a queer town with its 
own rules. ) a 


Blew Its Top 


e What clse could the wool market 
do? Consumption has been more than 
production ever since the war; last vear 
the stocks ran out—and no relief in 
sight. P. 102 


What Stocks to Buy 

elf you are trying to hedge against 
inflation, the stock market is a good 
place to look—but it’s not so simple as 
you might think. P. 114 
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Wade Next? they asked in 1908... 


Many times that year flight pioneers Glenn Curtiss and J. A. D. McCurdy 
flew the pusher plane June Bug. Its 30 horsepower air-cooled motor did not require 
the high octane fuels used by today’s high-compression engines. 





Wd? Next? they’re asking in 1951... 


Enemy interception requires extreme speeds and 
maneuverability . . . high rate of climb. These 
the modern fighter plane provides, aided by both 
jet and rocket power. 

Providing fuel for efficient thrust in all ranges 
of flight is a specialty of Phillips Petroleum 
Company. Two years ago Phillips was supplying 
over 30% of the nation’s requirement for top 
grade aviation gasoline, and Phillips capacity for 
producing this essential fuel is still increasing. In 
addition, Phillips is supplying tremendous quan- 
tities of jet fuels for U. S. military planes, fuels 
produced to exacting specifications. 


When new and better aviation fuels are needed, ies OM ee ce 
Phillips will be ready to supply them. Photo Courtesy of Republic Aviation Corporation 





PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


We put the Power of Petroleum at America’s Service 





Management 
and Labor 
BOTH agree that the 


High Cost of 
EYE ACCIDENTS 
Can be Cut— NOW! 


In these days of accelerated production, what to do about 
other high costs may be debatable, but the wisdom of pre- 
venting eye accidents and their high costs is clearly appar- 
ent by simple arithmetic. A goggle representing an invest- 
ment of about $2.30 can prevent a four figure claim... 
keep an experienced man on the job instead of a novice 
. . . protect the valuable machine he works on (as well as 
the man) . . . keep volume up and rejects down. Add the 
direct savings in medical care, first aid, and the indirect 


Eye Accidents Cost $160,000,000 
in LOST MAN HOURS*: 


benefits of improved morale, and the case for an AO Eye 
Protection Program is overwhelming — particularly when 
the program can pay for itself in less than 6 months time! 
Ask your nearest AO Safety Representative for complete 
details. 


*ESTIMATE. Does not include average cost of compensation which even for the 


low cost year of 1938 was $328.00. 


SAFETY PRODUCTS DIVISION 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS e BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Output of autos and other consumers’ hard goods will be cut back 
progressively this year—but not so rapidly as had been expected. 








That was clear this week in the new order limiting use of steel, copper, 
and aluminum in the second quarter (page 15). And it was welcome news 
to a stock market that was sorely tried at the week’s start (page 122). 

® 
Passenger car output in the first quarter should come very close to 





1.6-million. A year ago, it was 1.4-million. 


That looks like a nice gain. Actually, it’s an unfair comparison. 

Chrysler was struck through much of the first quarter last year (and 
well into the second, for that matter). Adjust for Chrysler’s lost output, and 
this year’s first quarter really would be a shade behind. 








e 

Probably no two peopie will agree completely on what the limitation 
on metal input will do to second-quarter auto output. 

In the first place, the cut isn’t based on last year’s second quarter. The 
order reduces uses of steel by 20%, copper by 25%, and aluminum by 
35%, from the average rate in the first half of 1950. 

Second-quarter output last year averaged 600,000 cars a month. But 
a slower first quarter drags the half year’s rate down to 520,000. 

Cut that 20% on the basis of the steel limitation, and this year’s sec- 
ond quarter would come out to 114-million cars. That’s down 20% from the 
rate in the first half of 1950—but 30% under last year’s second quarter. 











But output probably won’t drop quite that far. Chrysler has a real 





hardship case because of last year’s strike; so have some of the inde- 
pendents. They're getting special treatment now, and will continue to get it. 
a 


Steel may not be the real limiting factor in second-quarter hard-goods 
output. The auto people, for example, think their big worry will be copper. 
Shortages of the red metal, in fact, were expected to curb many types 
of production before now. Apparently, though, substitutions—along with 
fair inventories and conversion deals—have enabled users to eke out. 
¢ 
Tighter credit terms may, in the final analysis, slow up output of con- 
sumers’ hard goods more than shortages of metals. 
You get more and more signs that people are running short of cash: 
@ Investors cashed in $653-million of U.S. savings bonds (all series) in 
January, against sales of $475-million. That’s the highest excess of redemp- 
tions over sales for any single month on record. 
© Depositors in New York State savings banks drew out nearly $12-million 
more than they put in last month. It’s the first time that withdrawals have 
topped deposits since last August. 














Pitfalls in a “flexible freeze’ are trapping Washington stabilizers 
just as firmly as most people expected. Organized labor revolted last week- 
end over the new wage formula. A couple of days later, five leading farm 
organizations warned against any move to lower their ceilings. 

® 

Factory wages by now probably are as high, on the average, as the 
Wage Stabilization Board’s formula would let them go. 

Apply the formula—the Jan. 15, 1950, rate plus 10%—and the indi- 
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cated hourly wage rate for all manufacturing should be $1.56. As far back 
as December, it had actually risen to $1.542, and it has gone up since. 

Of course, these all-manufacturing averages don’t mean a thing to 
individual industries and companies. Many already are well above the level 
of Jan. 15, 1950, plus 10%. And some still have a good way to go. 

To bring the laggards up to the leaders would boost industry‘s over-all 
bill for wages and salaries a good deal more than 10%. 

e 

Farm leaders, spearheaded by Agriculture Secretary Charles Brannan 
and his Bureau of Agricultural Economics, outline a persuasive case against 
the common theory that farm prices are too high. 

They have a neat set of charts, using the 1935-39 average as 100: 

(1) Factory workers’ weekly earnings have risen much more rapidly 
than retail food prices. 

(2) Corporate profits, after taxes, have done much better than the 
‘realized net income” of farm operators (except in 1945). 

(3) Farm income, which topped nonfarm income in the immediate 
postwar years, now has fallen behind. 

e 

Escalators in wage contracts and in the ceilings for farm products have 
yet to make themselves fully felt in the price structure. 

For example, the ‘’freeze’’ has pretty well stopped the advance in 
basic industrial raw materials for now. However, the rise in farm prices has 
picked up speed since the supposed clamping on of the lid. 

Farm prices, by mid-February, had exceeded the historic high set in 
January, 1948. This week's dive in grains is only a squiggle on the trend. 

And farm prices will be passed along in food at retail. That will raise 
living costs, bring new wage pressures. Industry’s wage and raw material 
costs will rise. Farmers will have to pay more for what they buy. 

Then farm parity will rise—so there we go again, boys. 

a 

Here’s a good reason for high commodity prices: record consumption 
just when users are building up their inventory. 

Take cotton. Mills used 1,040,891 bales of cotton in January. That's 
the second million-bale month on record (the first being last November 
with 1,008,875). However, average use per working day in January (at 
42,485 bales) has been exceeded slightly on one or two past occasions. 

Meanwhile, mills are afraid high use at home plus exports will exhaust 
last year’s short crop, plus earlier surpluses. They’ve built an inventory of 
2VY-million bales, a good 12%2% above a year ago. 

» 

Here’s a footnote on housing: Total starts were down a little from 
December to January (BW-Feb.17’51,p19). But only publicly financed 
housing dipped; private activity actually was up 5% for the month. 






































® 
New orders for machine tools still are coming in as never before— 
except during 1942, when World War II sent demand through the roof. 
If December orders, at 410% of the 1945-47 average, knocked your 
hat off, look at January—478.8%. 
Shipments, however, didn’t quite keep pace with December's very 
high rate of 135.7%; they slipped back to 113.9%. 
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an outstanding new motor oil 


that reduces maintenance costs 


for fleets in stop and go service 


Here is a great new oil that can help many fleet 
operators extend overhaul periods and reduce oil 
consumption: Gulflube Motor Oil X.H.D. 

Originally developed for extremely heavy duty 
operating conditions, Gulflube Motor Oil X.H.D. 
has proven to be just as effective in stop-and-go 
light duty service. 

Low temperature sludge has been a serious 
problem for years to operators of fleets in this 
type of service, such as taxicab, dairy, and bakery 
fleets. Gulflube Motor Oil X.H.D. greatly reduces 
the accumulation of this objectionable sludge, 
prevents rust formation, and prolongs engine life. 

The photographs above clearly demonstrate 


/E DIFFERENCE / 


Tae eee 


the superior performance of Gulflube Motor Oil 
X.H.D. ina taxicab operation, for example. Write 
today for a pamphlet which gives you all the facts 
on this great new oil. Gulf Oil Corporation Gulf 
Refining Company, Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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\ PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUCTS - 
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Compounding steels for special purposes is the most im- 
portant part of Crucible’s way of doing business—and that’s 
what sets Crucible apart from most other steel makers. 
Many think that steel mills make steel only for buildings, 
bridges, ships-—on big continuous machines. 

But, actually there are hundreds of special types of steel 
so carefully mixed, so tricky to make and so small in 
quantity that they are not mass produced. 

Take a look at the everyday things around you, and 
you'll see steel uses that are in the specialty class. For 
example: Crucible needle steels—there’s a lot of needles in 
a “haystack” of steel: Crucible clicker die steel that stamps 


prescriptions filled 


out the vamps for women’s shoes; Crucible railroad springs 

. . . . . 

{ eed Pies l - |P that mean comfort in rail transportation. 

or special steels ihe aciasionaa Maate | 
Crucible anticipates industrial needs with an ever in- 

creasing list of special steels. Perhaps you have a steel 

application that calls for one of Crucible’s special steel 

prescriptions. Our metallurgists can help you put special 

steel to work. CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, 


Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 


[CRUCIBLE 


5) | yeas of , Fine steelmaking 








Spaulding Works, Harrison, N. J 7 Midland Works, Midland, Pa. * Park Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. . Spring Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
National Drawn Works, East Liverpool, Ohio ¢ Sanderson-Halcomb Works, Syracuse. N.Y. ¢ Trent Tube Company, East Troy, Wisconsin 
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§ Latest 
Week 


Business Week Index (above) . . . . . 2324 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot operations (% of capacity) 99.5 
Production of automobiles and trucks 174,414 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $52,961 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours) 6,905 
Crude oil and condensate (daily average, 1,000 bbls.).............+++eeeeee *5,850 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 toms).............eeeeeeeeeeeeee eevee 1,410 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and l.c.]. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
Money in circulation (millions) 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES (Average for the week) 

Cost of Living (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1935-1939 = 100), Dec... 178.4 wie 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100).......... 333.2 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 379.0 
Domestic farm products, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 418.4 
Finished steel composite (Iron Age, Ib.).............ccccccccccccecececes 4.13l¢ 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) $43.00 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)...........eseeeeeeeeeeeeeees 24.500¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............-eeeeeeeeeeeees $2.51 
Sugar, daily price (raw, delivered New York, Ib.). 

Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)..........-..--+-+ # 
Wool tops (Boston, Ib.). ee $4.40 
Rubber, daily price (ribbed cubed shicete, OOO et e.g os on ce wie dae 74.00¢ 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.).......-seeeeeeeeeeseeces 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 
High grade corporate bond yield (Aaa issues, Moody’s) 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 50,510 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 69,241 
Commercial and agricultural ‘oans, reporting member banks 18,449 
Securities loans, reporting member banks 2,269 
U. S. gov't and gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . 30,858 
Other securities held, reporting member banks 6,461 
Excess reserves, all member banks 726 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 23,330 


174.4 
3.16% 


*Preliminary, week ended Feb, 17, 
+tEstimate (BW—Jul.12'47,p16). Markets closed. 
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Preceding Month 
Week Ago 
+231.8 234.7 


98.5 100.9 
+116,020 162,485 
$56,357 $55,082 
6,957 6,909 
5,861 6,051 
+1,569 1,970 


66 77 

42 53 
$27,125 $27,200 
43% 431% 
167 


175.6 

528.0 

381.2 

402.7 

4.13l¢ 

$46.08 

24.500¢  24.500¢ 
$2.48 $2.38 
5.94¢ 5.99¢ 
# 44.66¢ 
$4.40 $4.10 
73.50¢ 71.80¢ 


175.9 169.1 
+3.16% 3.17% 
2.65% 2.66% 
14-13% 14-13% 
14-2% 14-2% 


+50,781 51,702 
69,225 70,449 
18,321 17,972 

Zete 62382 
31,093 32,634 
6,463 6,515 
77 1,009 
23,260 21,923 


tRevised. 


Year 
Ago 


189.8 


88.8 
123,712 
$28,593 

5,931 
4,997 
432 


69 

26 
$26,993 
None 
218 


18.500¢ 
$2.23 
5.5l¢ 
32.29¢ 
$2.11 
19.67¢ 


136.2 
3.24% 
2.58% 

14-13% 
14-13% 


46,930 
66,977 
13,905 
2,050 
36,975 
5,225 
1,017 
18,581 


1941 
Average 


162.2 


97.3 
98,236 
$19,433 
3,130 
3,842 
1,685 


86 
52 
$9,613 
+17% 


228 


105.2 
198.1 
138.5 
146.6 
2.396¢ 
$19.48 
12.022¢ 
$0.99 
3.38¢ 
13.94¢ 
$1.41 
22.16¢ 


78.0 
4.33% 
2.77% 


1.00% 
1-4% 


t+27,777 
++32,309 
t+ +6,963 
+#1,038 
+#15,999 
+ +4,303 
5,290 
2,265 


8Date for "Latest Week’ om each series on request. 
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“WHY DID THEY — 
BOTHER SAVING 
MY LIFE?” 


That was Homer Coleman’s first thought when 
he woke up in the hospital. 

It would probably be yours, too, if you had 
just been told that you were paralyzed from the 
waist down. 








What else can a man think ...a man -who 
was active and husky just a few days ago... 
before that loose slab of rock fell and struck his head 
and shoulders, “jackknifed” his body and broke his back? 
What kind of a life faces a fellow who can’t move on his 
who has to be waited on . . . pushed in a wheel- 
. pitied? 


own... 
chair .. 

Thoughts like that tortured Homer... before the 
skilled hands of a Boston surgeon performed a delicate 
spinal operation . .. before Liberty Mutual’s Rehabili- 
tation Service took over ... before braces were fitted 
to his paralyzed legs so that crutch-walking could be 
taught. 

Those braces ... new and shiny but completely use- 
less at first . . . were a challenge to Homer to win back 
his courage. Could they serve as new “legs” for him? 
Liberty Mutual’s Rehabilitation specialists thought so... 
out of their long experience. It took all of Homer’s 
determination. And time ... days and days of patient 
exercise . . . trying to hold his balance . . . finally win- 
ning tiny daily victories in the art of walking with 
crutches and braces —as difficult as the art of walking 
which babies learn and which a grown man had to learn 
the hard way. 


And today? Well, no man with two good legs can ever 
really understand what a thrill it is for Homer just to 
travel up and down stairs by himself, to get into an auto- 
robile and drive away, to earn a good living in a new 


| 


laboratory job ... or how grateful he is to the people 
who helped him to live and move and earn again like 
other men. 

At our Rehabilitation Center in Boston and through 
auxiliary services elsewhere we have helped hundreds of 
injured workmen to rebuild useful lives . . . and earning 
power, sometimes in better jobs than they had previously. 
Rehabilitation and return to productive employment is 
good for the worker, and it’s good business, too. It 
improves employee relations, and it helps to keep down 
the cost of Workmen’s Compensation Insurance. 


HOME OFFICE BOSTON 
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* LIBERTY MUTUAL provides automobile, workmen’s compensation, liability, fire, accident and health, and crime insurance * 





WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
FEB. 24, 1951 


The unions won’t win the battle of Washington hands down, but they 
will gain concessions—some now, more later. Remember, their bargaining 
power will be rising as the 1952 presidential election moves closer. 

It’s a political row, predating Wilson and wage controls (page 19). 


The grievances are old. The unions claim credit for Truman’s 1948 
victory, but feel they’ve never had the recognition they deserve, either in 
the party or in the White House. They’re after it now, threatening nonco- 
operation as the alternative. But they’ll accept a compromise. For the 
union leaders know that defense-crippling strikes would invite new controls. 


The National Production Authority softened on its consumer hard- 
goods cut. Last week NPA was set to slash steel for autos, home appli- 
ances, etc. 25%, starting Apr. 1 (BW-Feb.17’51,p15). But the industries 
and their unions raised a fuss, and NPA relented a bit. So the cut will start 
at 20% Apr. 1 and go to 30‘~— instead of 40%—July 1 (page 28). 


Watch for a tightening of Regulation W, the consumer credit curb. 
If NPA’s plans to cut consumer durable production bring a buying rush, 
the Federal Reserve Board may act quickly. 

New auto financing terms may require full repayment inside 12 
months, instead of 15. But cash down probably will remain at 3314%. 

Used cars may be put under the same terms, if above-ceiling sales 
become common. But the board would prefer to leave them as is. 

On appliances, cash down payments may be upped from 25% to 331%, 
with repayment in 12, instead of 15 months. 

Charge accounts probably won’t be brought under credit controls. 
Curbing them is an administrative headache. 


A stock margin boost to 100% probably will be ordered before long. 
Reserve Board officials don’t think this would make any real difference. 
Most buying already is on a cash basis. But some officials feel it would 
look better if the board closed the door tight on speculation by making 
cash-only transactions mandatory. 

2 


The Treasury-Federal Reserve feud over the inflationary bond market 
peg is quiet, but not dead. It may break out again at any time. 

Board Chairman McCabe has replied to Truman’s letter in which the 
President said it was his understanding that the Federal Reserve would 
continue to support the bond market at present levels for the duration. 

The board’s position is secret. But rumor has McCabe telling Truman 
that the issue isn’t settled. The rumor sounds right. Otherwise, Truman 
could settle the whole controversy by releasing McCabe’s letter. 


A compromise may be in the wind. One plan with considerable backing 
calls for retention wf the peg, but at less than par. Its supporters claim it 
would tighten credit, but not so much that the Treasury would have trouble 
financing future deficits. You will hear more on this later. 


Plant expansion: Defense chiefs Wilson and Harrison are writing a 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK nines 


WASHINGTON policy statement to guide agencies that pass on industry requests for 

BUREAU government aid. 

FEB. 24, 1951 Five-year 100% tax amortization will be almost impossible to get. 
The theory is that most additions to capacity at some time will have a 
civilian, as well as military value. So quick writeoffs will cover only part 
of the costs, not all of them. 

Direct loans will be used sparingly—at least until Congress ups the 
original kitty of $600-million, which now is pretty well committed. 

Aid for minerals development may be widened beyond loans, grants, 
and commitments to buy new or high-cost production. Congress may be 
asked to change the tax Jaws so that the exploration costs may be fully 
written off as current expense. Industry thinks this would do more for 
exploration and development than present aids. 





Commercial construction: The real brake is NPA’s licensing system 
—not the new Federal Reserve Board requirement of a 50% down pay- 
ment. It’s going to be tough to get big steel-using projects past NPA. 

Industrial construction may be licensed within 60 to 90 days. NFA 
is working up plans now, on the ground that nonessential expansions should 
not compete with “essentials” for men and material. 

Home building is holding higher than officials expected last year when 
they tightened credit. Unless there’s an easing in a few months, credit 
will be tightened still more by upping cash-down requirements. 


Washington sees 1951 as a big construction year, despite the controls. 
The forced shrinkage of commercial and home building will be largely offset 
by big industrial and government programs. The experts figure total con- 
struction for the year will run close to $25-billion—only $3-billion under 
the 1950 record. 
& 


NPA orders requiring standardization of products are in the works. 
The idea, of course, is to save manpower and materials. 

Cement now is produced to scores of different specifications. NPA 
thinks it can cut these to six by a conservation order. 

Steel window frames are produced in 137 different types and sizes. 
NPA thinks a cut to 37 would save 5‘@ on steel and 20‘% on manpower. 


A blast against interlocking directorates among 1,000 top companies 
will be turned loose by the Federal Trade Commission, probably in March. 
Company cross-connections in food, iron and steel, the nonferrous metals, 
machinery, transportation equipment, autos, oil, rubber, paper, glass, 
textiles, and cement will be spelled out. The FTC won’t charge violations of 
the antitrust laws in all these instances. What it is trying to do is 
make a case for a new law outlawing interlocking directorates. 


In Korea the military situation has improved to the point that officials 
are again talking of a negotiated settlement on terms we can accept. 

The foreign issue here at home no longer is whether to send troops to 
Europe, but how many. Congress won’t balk on a few divisions more. But 
it isn’t going to go along with sending any huge land army, short of war. 
The alternate idea of building the Air Force beyond Truman goals as a 
safety measure is more popular, among both Democrats and Republicans. 
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They are America’s local coal merchants—in city and 
village across the nation. Nearly 18 million homes . . . more 
than half of all the homes in the country . . . are heated by 
the coal they supply! 

They bring healthful heat to homes and offices, schools 
and hospitals, stores and workshops. They buy, store and de- 
liver over 90 million tons of bituminous coal a year . . . close 
to one-fifth of all the bituminous coal mined in America. 

Today, as always, coal is America’s basic fuel! 

And coal is just as essential—to essential industry! Steel— 
electric power—railroad transportation—rubber—chemicals 

. all depend on coal! 

The producers of coal have always recognized their re- 
sponsibility to help power the progress of America. And 
today, the coal industry is ready and able to do its part in 
fueling the nation’s all-out defense program. 

For private management has had the vision to invest hun- 


dreds of millions of dollars in up-to-date preparation plants 
—improved equipment—research and new mine properties. 
Under free competition, progressive mine operators have de- 
veloped the most efficient and productive coal industry in the 
world! 

With a continuing supply of necessary equipment, transpor- 
tation and trained man power, America’s independently 
owned and operated coal mines will produce all the coal 
that’s needed to continue to 


in peace or war. 


BITUMINOUS w& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


wer the nation’s progress, 
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YOUR 
PROBLEM? — 


PLANTS IN ALL 48 STATES 
ARE DOING JUST THAT... 





HERE’S HOW. ee FIRST STEP — on-the- any other brand. And — every washer shipped has a 
job analysis of your plant operations, by skilled Texaco lubricant in its crankcase. The benefits — 
Texaco Lubrication Engineers. increased production, improved performance, lower 
ENGINEERS armed with years of production-lifting, em anes. 
cost-lowering experience and data gathered from 
every major field of industry. a : 
F d ONE PURCHASE AGREEMENT brings you this 
AFTER ANALYSIS — recommendations of specific skilled engineering analysis, sets up this operating 
Texaco quality lubricants. program for all your plants— wherever located. Call 
the nearest of the more than 2000 Texaco Distribut- 
ing Plants or write The Texas Company, 135 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


* * * 


JUST ONE INSTANCE — MAYTAG... America’s 
largest home washing machine manufacturer uses 
more Texaco lubricants on the production line than 


JOB-ENGINEERED OIL— 
meaning high quality Texaco lubri- 
cants recommended wy Sapam d 
Texaco Lubrication Engineers — 
after analysis of your plant 
operations, 

Texaco can handle the toughest 
jobs. That’s why... for the past 10 
years more copper mining equip- 
ment in the U.S. has been lubri- 


cated with Texaco than with any IMOUSTIRMA. LUBIACANTS 


other brand. 
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LABOR CHIEFS stamped out of the White House this week. CIO’s Rieve, AFL’s Hayes and Green, Rails’ Leighty agreed. 








The 10% Policy 


¢ Wages may be increased 
10% above Jan. 15, 1950, level. 
The 10% ceiling may go 
higher in May, depending on 
BLS’ Apr. 15 c-of-l index. 

e The base for formula 
raises is the average of straight- 
time earnings of all employees 
in a bargaining unit—including 
incentives, commissions, bo- 
nuses, and shift premiums. 

¢To figure the 10%, 
don’t count in merit, promo- 
tion, or length-of-service raises. 
Do count in any additional 
(for pensions, insurance, etc.) 
in effect before Jan. 15, 1951. 
Do count in any additional 
‘fringe’ costs put into effect 
after Jan. 15, 1951. 

e And above-formula raises 
may be allowed in “rare and 
unusual” cases where critical 
manpower shortages exist. 








Ihe first crisis of mobilization has 
fallen on Washington. 

It was not entirely unexpected. Union 
labor’s revolt this week against Charles 
E. Wilson’s direction of rearmament 
was full of sound and fury. But the 
clouds had been gathering for well over 
a year—ever since the unions sensed 
that ‘Truman was cooling off on them 
after they helped him win in ’48, Labor 
thinks it has a right to solid member- 
ship, and leadership, in the Democratic 
Party. And it doesn’t think Truman 
has provided this—the one thing that 
would give it power in party councils 
and Administration policies. 

At midweek, the government—Presi- 
dent Truman, Wilson, and Economic 
Stabilizer Eric Johnston—was_ rolling 
with the Sunday punch labor threw 
when it picked up and walked out of 
the Wage Stabilization Board. Wilson 
was claiming a cooperative attitude in 
an effort to salve labor’s hurt feelings. 
But he was remaining firm in his basic 
position—that all segments of the 
economy not only have a part in defense 
of the country, but also must make 
equal sacrifices. 


Labor Walks Out on Mobilization 


Language being bandied about was so 
angry it appeared to threaten the very 
existence of labor’s aid in production, 
conservation of materials, or in stem- 
ming inflation through wage and price 
discipline. 
¢ No Paralysis—Will the revolt delay 
mobilization? Or will the wrangling 
dissipate itself in Washington politick- 
ing? There’s no ready answer now. 

But the feeling in Washington is 
this: Labor’s bolt won’t go to the point 
of paralyzing the mobilization; labor’s 
demands for wages and welfare benefits 
won't really play hob with the anti- 
inflation campaign. Behind that feeling 
are two expectations: 

Truman will make concessions to 
labor. He feels his responsibility as head 
of a dominant part of the Democratic 
Party—the non-South Party—which re- 
lies on labor for success. Short of war, 
he won’t demand that labor make any 
greater sacrifices in wages than business 
will in profits, or the farmer will on his 
return what he produces. 

Labor itself must contend with the 
threat of repressive legislation from a 
Congress that is not pro-union. The 
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Taft-Hartley law today represents Con- 
gress’ philosophy on labor even more 
than it did when the Republican 80th 
Congress voted it. 

One example: Only this week, Rep. 
Howard Smith of Virginia introduced a 
bill that would deny seniority and job 
protection to any employee who stays 
on strike after the President finds a 
strike is imperiling the national defense. 
In effect, Smith would put the force of 
law behind the government’s recent 
crackdown on railroad strikers. This is 
extreme, of course, but back in World 
War II it was Smith’s extreme “force 
and violence” bill that grew into the 
Smith-Connally no-strike law. 
¢ Crucial—Despite this weakness in the 
union position, it would be foolhardy to 
laugh off labor’s complaints with the 
quip that “they’ve got to stick with 
Truman; they don’t have anywhere else 
to go.” Truman—and Wilson—are going 
to have to do some backing up: 

e Wilson will have to take a labor 
representative into his inner circle along 
with Gen. Lucius Clay and Sidney 
Weinberg. 

e Wilson and Johnston probably 
will have to make a larger wage offer 
than the 10% catch-up (see box, page 
19) the WSB voted over union oppo- 
sition last weekend. 

Over the coming months, Wilson’s 
adroitness in getting himself out of this 
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Executive Pinkertons Solve Myst 


The fun-loving admen thought up a new 
game. It was a riddle: What is the 
“thing”? 

To look at, the things are 4-in. wooden 
balls with holes through the middle, en- 
circled by a metal flange and equipped with 
a fastener. Beyond the fact that they were 
war surplus, no one knew what they were. 

Cincinnati’s Station WKRC-TV scented 
a promotion gag. It mailed 1,000 of the 
things to advertising people. Gruen Watch 
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situation may decide whether he stays 
on as mobilizer. 3 
¢ No Letup—Labor will continue to 
make unpleasant demands on the gov- 
ernment: that it have a say on top 
policy on everything, a say on actual 
operations regarding mManpowct, prices, 
wages, and maybe even production. 
Union people will stack Reuther up 
against Wilson, or any other manage- 
ment man, when it comes to what 
makes American industry run. 

Briefly, here is what the fight is all 
about: 
¢ Background—Weeks ago, Murray and 
Green asked Wilson to name an assist- 
ant from their ranks to head up man- 
power. Views differ as to exactly what 
happened, but labor considered it had 
been turned down. Wilson’s answer: 
He wanted any man from labor to sever 
his union ties, spend full time at ODM. 
Reluctantly, the labor leaders agreed to 
serve on an ODM labor advisory com- 
mittee. 

Labor then concentrated on the next 
best thing: getting Wilson to leave 
manpower policy in the hands of their 
friend, Labor Secretary Tobin. They 
carried their fight to the White House. 
Truman refused to interfere with Wil- 
son, and Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, for- 
mer member of U.S. Civil Service 
Commission, got the post. What labor 
fears: Flemming will be under the 
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Co. offered a $225 watch as prize for the 
best suggestion as to what they were. 

A panel of dignitaries was set up to rule 
on the merit of more than 600 entries. 
With WKRC-TV’s Barbara Bancroft, they 
appear in the picture above (left to right): 
Douglass Allen, Cincinnati city councilman 
and columnist for the Cincinnati Times-Star; 
Paul Huth, director of media for Procter 
& Gamble Co.; Morris Edwards, president, 
Cincinnati Street Ry. 


ery of .. 


domination of Gen. Clay, resulting in 
quicker mandatory manpower controls 
and possible preference to the military. 

The crisis came last week. The Wage 
Stabilization Board was putting together 
a formula thawing the wage freeze 
enough to allow workers who have 
lagged behind the fifth-round of wage 
increases to catch up. This was one 
place where the labor unions had an 
equal voice with management, and the 
United Labor Committee decided to 
have a showdown. Labor’s formula was 

2%. Industry members had an 8% 
yardstick. They backed down to 10%, 
joining the public members in a 6-3 
majority. Labor walked out. 

The walkout was not over the 
formula alone. It was to dramatize 
labor’s gripe against Wilson. Unions 
charged that Wilson dictated the 10% 
formula. Johnston, who finally was in 
charge of monitoring the wage order, 
denied this officially. 

It is likely that some adjustment will 
be made in the formula. The 10% will 
probably remain intact for psychological 
reasons, but future “fringe” increases 
may not be charged against it, and the 
4¢ improvement factor due in June in 
GM-type contracts might be approved. 

When this is over, the labor group 
may sit down with Wilson. ‘Truman 
has sent the word out to his mobilizers: 
Work something out. 


. The Thing 
Prize winner was William McLaughlin of 
Venable-Brown Co., Cincinnati advertising 


agency. His entry: “Rush entire stock 
things. I alone know their secret power. 
Shhh! They are flying saucer seeds! (Only 
one to a family to avoid congestion next 
harvest time.)” 

Meanwhile, a more official answer came 
out of Washington. The things are attach- 
ments to guide the antennas of radios that 
used to trail from airplanes in flight. 
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Industrial Expansion: New Pitch 


Wilson isn’t satisfied with present government aid to ex- 
pansion. He’s walking away from some devices, adding new ones. 


Government aid for expansion of 
defense production capacity is in for 
some plastic surgery. The doctor in 
charge is mobilization boss Charles E. 
Wilson. 

At present, Wilson has four major 
devices for promoting expansion: direct 
government loans; government guaran- 
tees of loans; purchase commitments, as 
provided for by Title 3 of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950; and five-year 
amortization of new facilities for tax 
purposes. 
¢ Too Little—Neither Wilson nor any- 
one else is satisfied with what has been 
accomplished with any of the four. 
Outside of steel and aluminum, little 
in the way of either new plant or ma- 
terials supply has come from the pres- 
ent assistance programs. 

Red tape has been a major stumbling 
block. That’s largely because so many 
agencies have had a part in the act with 
no real coordination or firm policy con- 
trol from anyone. 
¢ Enter DPA—Wilson got the authority 
to set up a central policy control. He 
set up the Defense Production Admin- 
istration and told DPA Chief W. H. 
Harrison to run the expansion show. 

Now he’s taken the second step, 
With Harrison, he is writing new, de- 
tailed ground rules for the use of exist- 
ing expansion aids. He is also preparing 
some entirely new forms of assistance. 
Meanwhile, he has given orders to hold 
up on all programs until this new pol- 
icy is ready. 


|. Results So Far 


You can see what Wilson is getting 
at by taking a look at the results of 
these assistance programs to date. 

Five-Year Amortization has produced 
more actual new plant than any of the 
other aid forms. As of Feb. 16, 416 
certificates for fast writeoffs had been 
granted. They covered nearly $3-billion 
of new or expanded capacity. All told, 
industry has filed 2,500 applications 
involving $8-billion of new facilities. 

Steel and allied industries have ac- 
counted for nearly two-thirds of the 
$3-billion of certificates issued. Alu- 
minum expansion will take even more. 
But no other major industry has come 
up with anything comparable. And 
Wilson thinks enough new steel ca- 
pacity has now been arranged for. 

Loan guarantees are far less impres- 
sive. As of Jan. 30, Federal Reserve 
banks had received 220 applications for 
endorsement of loans totaling $142- 
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million. Of these, 120 applicants have 
been approved for $111-muillion in loans. 

The lag between applications and 
approvals isn’t significant: It takes time 
for an application to clear a guarantee- 
ing agency. 

What is important is the small num- 
ber of applications for these V-loans. 
This is due largely to a ruling by the 
General Accounting Office that makes 
the banks liable for subsequent claims 
against borrowers (BW —Feb.3’51,p24). 
As a result, the banks are simply refus- 
ing to consider such loans. 

Direct loans have gone even more 
slowly. As of Feb. 15, the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp., which makes the 
loans on the recommendations of other 
federal agencies, had disbursed only 15 
payments for a total of $42,417,000. 

Direct loans have lagged for two rea- 
sons: 

(1) What policy there has been on 
loans to date was written by Congress 
in the Defense Production Act; direct 
loans clearly were to be used sparingly. 

(2) This hold-down intent put the 
other brake on direct loans—overcaution 
on the part of the bureaucrafts who 
must recommend them. Administra- 
tors like Secretaries Chapman, Saw- 
yer, and Brannan, whose Interior, Com- 
merce, and Agriculture Depts. will be 
around long after the end of mobiliza- 
tion, want gilt-edged risks. Of course, 
all the really good risks can get private 
financing. 

Purchase commitments—government 
guarantees to buy the output of a facil- 
ity—so far have been the least used. As 
of mid-February, only a dozen had been 
entered into by the General Services 
Administration. 

GSA, which simply hands out pur- 
chase commitments on the recommen- 
dation of others as RFC disburses loans, 
is just getting into business. 


Il. Revision Planned 


Wilson’s new policy will make dras- 
tic changes in both the mechanics and 
the results of current programs. He 
and Harrison are still working out the 
details, but you can figure out from 
the talk of their staffers how the wind 
is blowing. 
¢ Writeoffs—It’s practically a _ sure 
thing that tax writeoffs will be smaller. 
Wilson thinks no new facility shoud 
get a 100% writeoff unless that facil- 
ity is completely valueless for any but 
defense production. Harrison and he 
agree that most of the plants now being 


built for mobilization work will make 
the shift to civilian production easily 
when defense orders die down. And 
they think the 55% to 80% range of 
coverage heretofore allowed for facilities 
producing nonmilitary items—steel, alu- 
minum, ctc.—has been far too high. 

* Loans, Purchase Commitments—The 
mobilizers are talking of scaling down 
loans and purchase commitments for 
much the same reasons. They would 
give all-out assistance to military end 
items—facilities for making gun mounts, 
say. But they feel that plant that 
will be profitable after the emergency 
should be able to dig up private 
financing. 

¢ V-Loans—Legislation to eliminate the 
snags in the V-loan program already 
has been proposed. The proposals have 
the blessings of Wilson and Harrison 
because such loans actually are a form 
of private financing. 


Ill. New Approach 


In the production of scarce metals, 
an area where the mobilization program 
is really hurting, Wilson and Harrison 
want new financing tools. Since we de- 
pend largely on foreign sources for such 
metals as tin, tungsten, and copper, 
there isn’t much that can be done 
about them under existing laws. 

So you can expect proposals for in- 
ducements to get U.S. capital into de- 
velopment of foreign resources (page 
144)—where there is no immediate dan- 
ger of enemy conquest. But the mobi 
lizers feel we must do more to get what 
metals we can out of our own soil. 

For one thing, it will take subsidies 
in one form or another to get our mar- 
ginal ee mines back into operation 
This might be done by purchase com- 
mitments to buy copper from high- 
cost mines at prices above the competi- 
tive level. But no one has dared ask 
GSA to make such commitments yet. 
¢ Tax Relief—Besides this, Wilson and 
Harrison are thinking of a new tax law 
to permit the mining industry to write 
off all exploration costs. Right now, 
mine operators can take credit for such 
expenses only after they have started 
actual production—or have given up a 
specific operation as a total loss. 
¢ Chapman’s Plan—Another approach 
is an aid plan that Interior’s Chapman 
came up with this week. As a start. 
Chapman got $10-million from DPA 
for advances to companies and individ- 
uals making exploration:. If the proj- 
ects are sound, Defense Minerals Ad- 
ministration will put up part of the 
costs. If the projects pay off, they'll 
return the money out of royalties. If 
not, the government will share the loss. 
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HOUSE OF DEATH. Fourteen workers were killed in or near this building when blast gutted the concrete and brick structure. 


manned 


COMPANY OFFICERS loud- 


speaker in plant yard to direct rescue work. 
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How 3M Rallied to Fight 


Walls were still quivering when man- 
agment reacted to something beyond 


Disaster by its own nature—unpre- 
dictable, immense, and sudden—defies 
precise measures of prevention and 
reaction. 

About all any company can do is 
draw up firm plans for evacuation in 
case of fire or blast, plus a reasonable 
amount of first aid facilities. That was 
pretty much the state of things at 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. when 
the day shift reported for duty early 
this month. The 4,000 employees in 
the sprawling St. Paul plant knew what 
to do in case of fire. But fire was far 
from their minds, except in furnaces— 
it was 12 below zero outside. 
¢ Phones Cut—Then it hit, a rumbling 
blast that gutted the six-story minerals 
building, knocked out the entire plant 
telephone system, smashed windows in 
a wide area. Later, when the smoke 
had cleared, the debris been searched 
and the tally completed, it was known 
that 14 workers had been killed, an- 
other 51 injured. 

In the seconds after the blast, nobody 
knew that. Nobody knew what had 
happened, knew what further explosions 
and fires might follow. There was noth- 
ing but thousands of people, stunned 
and bewildered. But only for seconds. 


the dreams of peaceful makers of 
Scotch tape and abrasives. 

e All at Once—What followed was a 
miracle of organization and fast think- 
ing. But it can’t be told in organized 
fashion. Too many things were done 
too quickly, and all at once. E 

tion, rescue, care of the wounded, 
notification of the bereft, capable han- 
dling of the press: Everything got going 
at once. All that with communications 
smashed and panic a deadly possibility. 

Within minutes of the blast, head- 
quarters had been set up two blocks 
from the blast. Company executives 
ran up a chart of what to do. Two 
working outside phone lines were found; 
ambulances, doctors, police, and priests 
were summoned. 

Meanwhile, evacuation of all build- 
ings got going without a hitch, though 
many of the workers thought the plant 
was being bombed. Earlier fire drills 
paid off; within eight minutes, the 
4,000 workers had been cleared from 
the area without a stampede. A port- 
able loudspeaker helped tremendously 
here. Wheeled into an open space, it 
bellowed instructions to foremen and 
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IN THIS RUBBLE some men survived. 


Blast Disaster 


superintendents who led their crews 
to safety. ‘This was done at a time 
when nobody knew what had happened 
nor could guess what horror might 
follow. 

¢ Panel Trucks—With the other build- 
ings cleared, rescue work really got 
going, with the hunt for survivors 
among the 60-odd people who had 
been in the minerals building. A nearby 
laundry rushed panel trucks to serve as 
ambulances. Radio stations, alerted by 
the two surviving phones, summoned 
help from hospitals. A second head- 
quarters was set up to coordinate police, 
fire, and rescue work. 

Meanwhile, the company’s personnel] 
and public relations departments swung 
into action. Their goal was the swift 
and humane notification of the families 
of the dead, the softening of the shock, 
the provision of every possible help. 

Taking a lead from the armed serv- 
ices’ book, the company decided that 
no names would be reieased to the 
clamoring press until families were 
notified. Surviving personnel were 
called on to identify the dead. Once 
identity was established, officials raced 
to the homes. Baby sitters were found, 
so that relatives would be able to come 
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to the side of the injured right away. 
¢ Reporters—Simultaneously, press and 
radio headquarters were set up. ‘There 
was no company gag on news, except 
for premature release of the names of 
the dead. Once the reporters saw that 
the company was cooperating, every- 
thing worked smoothly. Company 
PRO’s helped scotch wild rumors, 
helped dig up the truth. Survivor inter- 
views were recorded, so that they would 
be available to late-coming reporters. 
Typewriters were —— background 
material on the plant dug up; photog- 
raphers were given the run of the area 
w:thin the bounds of safety. 

For a time, there was a bad tie-up 

on the two available phones. Frantic 
calls from the relatives of workers 
jammed entire exchanges. Finally, 
Northwest Bell set up an emergency 
switchboard in downtown St. Paul, five 
miles from the plant. Once this was 
functioning, 3M announced by radio 
certain numbers could be called for 
information. 
e Survivors—As the first excitement be- 
gan to ease, 3M took further humane 
steps. A company man was assigned 
to 24-hour duty with the family of each 
of the victims. His job was to make 
funeral arrangements, bring in distant 
relatives, make emergency loans, even 
buy cemetery lots. 

The father of one of the victims was 
driving a truck somewhere on the Alcan 
Highway. Radio appeals to the Army 
unloosed a search, the father was found, 
thousands of miles away, and brought 
home. 

All sorts of odd problems had to be 
coped with. In the evacuation, many 
workers had left behind pocketbooks, 
glasses, and other things. ‘To recover 
them, officials organized groups of five 
and led them back into the deserted 
buildings to retrieve their belongings. 
¢ No Delay—Payday fell on the day 
after the explosion. A temporary pay 
office was set up; then radios broadcast 
the news that money would be available. 
I'he accounting office performed an- 
other minor miracle of speed. Checks 
for death benefits were handed out the 
day after the blast. 

Machinery was set up to obtain other 
benefits due to the injured and to 
families of the dead. Experienced fam- 
ily counselors were hired to work with 
each family, and eventually to present 
a picture of their financial state to 3M 
executives. All such long-range mat- 
ters as the educational needs of chil- 
dren are being considered. 

The quick work at the time of the 
blast paid a quick dividend. Operations 
were resumed within five days in all 
but the wrecked minerals building. 

The damage and inventory loss has 
been set at about $1l-million. The ex- 
plosion, tentatively, has been blamed 
on a leaking butane gas pipeline. 


Atom Plane 


Air Force thinks it can get 
an atom-powered job in the air 
quick. GE takes over contract 
from Fairchild. 


It now looks as if, within the next few 
years, the United States will have a new 
and immensely effective way to deliver 
atom-bomb attacks—an airplane whose 
engines would be powered by atomic 
energy. Such an airplane could have 
the speed of a jet fighter or bomber 
to evade pursuit but at the same time 
would have almost infinite range, could 
stay in the air for days at a time. 

Since shortly after the war, Air Force 
has spent something like $18-million 
investigating the possibility of building 
an atomic reactor light enough to be 
carried in a plane. It’s no easy job; the 
reactor and its shielding have to stay 
within the 40-ton or so gasoline load 
that a modern heavy bomber carries. In 
addition, a way must be found to put 
the heat from the reactor to work, pre- 
sumably by heating the firepot of a jet 
engine. Fairchild Aircraft & Engine 
Corp. has been heading up the work for 
Air Force under the so-called NEPA 
(Nuclear Energy for Propulsion of Air- 
craft) project, 
¢ Tipoff—Though there has been no 
official announcement, there’s been an 
impression around that Fairchild’s in- 
vestigation work has come to a pretty 
firm conclusion that the job can be done 
within not much more than the year 
or two it would take to build a proto- 
type engine. 

This week came an unmistakable tip- 
off that the mere investigation of 
whether the job can be done is over. 
News leaked out at Oak Ridge—where 
most of the research has been carried 
on—that the “first phase” of the NEPA 
project is finished, that Fairchild’s con- 
tract with the Air Force has been 
wound up. Even more significant, a new 
contract is being negotiated with Gen- 
eral Electric to be carried out at its jet- 
engine plant at Lockland, Ohio. 

Fairchild’s NEPA people have occa- 
sionally clashed with the Atomic Energy 
Commission—mostly over priorities on 
technical people—but since Air Force 
has been well-satisfied with the way 
NEPA has been going, cancellation of 
the Fairchild contract only makes sense 
on the assumption that Air Force wants 
to shift to a construction phase too big 
for Fairchild to handle. 
¢ Decision—Actually, the decision js 
not entirely up to the Air Force. To 
start building an atom-powered _air- 
plane engine would be a new and ex- 
pensive operation. Judging from other 
atomic jobs now under way, to build a 
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testblock engine would cost something 
like $30-million to $50-million; it 
might cost another $20-million just to 
modify a standard bomber like the 
}70-ton (loaded weight) B-36 or a just- 
developed plane such as _ Boeing’s 
slightly smaller eight-jet XB-52. 

A new job of this size has to be 
approved by the Defense Dept.’s Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Until recently, at least, the JCS view 
has been that the Air Force should wait 
until the Navy has accumulated ex- 
perience with the atomic submarine en- 
gines that Westinghouse and General 
Electric are now building 

However, this week’s contract shift 

suggests that the Air Force is either 
pretty confident of a favorable JCS 
decision or else is putting strong pres- 
sure on the Joint Chiefs to change their 
attitude. 
e Collaborators—Cancellation of the 
Fairchild contract will also end the con- 
nections with NEPA of the group of 
aircraft engine manufacturers that was 
associated with Fairchild on the project. 
The companies: Allison Division of 
General Motors, Continental Engine, 
Lycoming, Pratt & Whitney Division 
of United Aircraft, Westinghouse, 
Northrop Aircraft, General Electric, 
Wright Aeronautical, and Frederic 
Flader, Inc. 


Truman Yields on RFC; 
Urges Single Director 


President Truman this week threw 
in the towel in his fight with Congress 
over the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 

Iruman still rejected charges that 
RFC was in a morass of corruption and 
influence-peddling. But he accepted 
the recommendations of the Senate’s 
Fulbright committee investigating RFC, 
and sent to Congress a reorganization 
plan setting up a one-man boss of RFC. 

Sen. Fulbright, in his recent report, 

had recommended that a single director 
replace the current five-man board. 
e “Asinine”—The President’s proposal 
came only a week after he had char- 
acterized Fulbright’s attack on the RFC 
as “asinine,” and after he had sent 
the names of five RFC directors to the 
Senate for confirmation. The Senate 
has passed over his nominations since 
last fall. 

Truman’s proposal followed Ful- 
bright’s in setting up a five-man loan 
policy board under the administrator. 
This would be made up of the admin- 
istrator himself, vice-administrator, the 
Secretaries of Treasury and Commerce, 
and a fifth man from the public. 

l'ruman’s plan replaces his proposal 
of last year to transfer RFC, lock, stock, 
and barrel, to the Commerce Dept. 
Congress rejected that idea 
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MORE COKE NEEDED: Big Steel will get some of it from new ovens at Gary Works. 


Steel’s Problem: Materials 


Capacity is building up faster than available supplies of 
scrap and ore. There’s sure to be trouble if lake season starts late. 
-At-best, industry faces two years of touch-and-go. 


It’s going to take a lot of skill and 
at least as much luck to keep the steel 
industry running full tilt through this 
year and next. 

The reason is simple: Ingot capacity 
is shooting up faster than the available 
supply of raw materials. There’s threat 
of shortages in both ore and _ scrap. 
Beyond that, steelmakers face one of 
the tightest pinches in transportation 
that they’ve had since the war. 

To Pittsburgh it all looks as if it 
might be touch-and-go to find stuff to 
feed the hungry hearths from now until 
1953—when ore from Labrador and 
Venezuela will start reaching this coun- 
try in quantity. 
¢ Bigger Appetite—As of Jan. 1, steel- 
making capacity was rated at 104-million 
tons. Operation has been running at, 
or near, 100% of capacity for months. 

But by 1952 capacity will rise to 
112-million tons a year; by 1953 it’s 
slated to hit 120-million tons, With 
that many furnaces, steelmakers  seri- 
ously question whether they'll still be 
able to meet full-production marks. 
¢ Scrap—Possibly the most concrete 
item on the steel worry list right now 
is scrap. At the moment, it is none 
too plentiful. And it is sure to get 
scarcer in the months ahead, when even 
more will be needed. 

Of course, the mills are their own 


best sources of scrap. But they also 
have to go to the open market for a 
good share of their supplies. Scrap deal- 
ers and brokers are usually counted on 
for at least 25% of the metallics charged 
in the furnaces. 
¢ Needed: More Tonnage—By the time 
the current steel expansion program is 
finished, there will be a steady demand 
for possibly 7-million additional tons 
of scrap—if the industry is to meet full- 
capacity marks. But will it be available? 
An acute steel shortage, such as we now 
have, usually makes scrap scarcer. Peo- 
ple just don’t junk their autos or other 
consumer durables. 
e Transport—Oidinarily, when _ steel 
mills have trouble getting scrap, they 
can increase the charge of pig iron 
to keep production up. But that’s far 
from an easy solution now—because of 
uncertain ore supplies. 

For this year, at least, ore supply is 
not so much a question of finding ore 


as it is getting it to the mill. 


Last year the industry produced 96.7- 
million tons of steel. At least that 
many tons of iron ore were consumed; 
it’s rule-of-thumb that a ton of steel 
takes a ton of iron ore, Actually, ore 
consumption has been a little higher 
lately because of the lower grades used. 

In 1950, however, the movement of 
ore down the Great Lakes was disap- 
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pointing. Ice didn’t break up until 
May 1, and the delay held up about 
10-million tons. Even though this was 
partly made up by emergency steps dur- 
ing the summer, the 1950 Lake move- 
ment came to only 78-million tons. 
(The Lake Superior region is far and 
away the most important ore source. 
Steel mills get only 15% to 20% of 
their ore from other areas.) 

As a result, the industry this winter 
has had to move between 1]-million and 
2-million tons of ore by rail from the 
Lake region. It has been strictly an 
emergency action—and expensive. But 
the mills were forced to do it to get 
by until the lakes opened again. 

e Wait for the Thaw—With the ore 
it has now, steel can probably squeak 
through until the ice breaks—provided 
it breaks when it should. But what if 
the season is delayed again? Steel men 
say a slow start this year, with the low 
stocks they have on hand now, would 
be sure to mean cutbacks from capacity. 

And even if spring cooperates in 
starting the season, everything has to 
click from then on. Plans being made 
now call for as much as 90-million tons 
of ore to move down the lakes in 1951. 
This could be done; 94-million tons 
came through in the peak year during 
the war. But meeting the mark with 
the present fleet leaves no leeway. There 
can be no labor upsets, breakdowns, or 
wrecks. If there are, steel will stand 
short—or it will have to expand greatly 
its winter rail experiment. 

e Cargo Space—Actually, the ore flect 
is in a little better shape than it was 
last vear. Some added space will be 
available this summer. But the new 
boat-building program, which blossomed 
last fall, will be no help next summer, 
The 12 ships on order won’t come in 
until 1952. And by then, the problem 
may have shifted from transport to one 
of ore supply. 

¢ Strain on Mesabi—Some new foreign 
ore—from Bethlehem’s find in Vene- 
zucla—will start moving into the U.S. 
this year. But volume shipments from 
any of the other new strikes are at 
least as far away as 1953. 

Thus pressure will be on the Superior 
region through all of 1952. With pres- 
ent capacity plans, steel men figure they 
will have to count on it for an output 
of about 100-million tons of ore. 

That means digging into some of 
the lower-grade ore, starting new mines, 
reopening others. There have already 
been several decisions to bring in new 
production. 
¢ “Beneficiation”—The sinking supply 
of ore is also being offset by rising use 
of specially treated lower- grade ores. 
About 25% to,30% of the ore shipped 
last year was “beneficiated.” That is, 
the lower-grade ores were improved in 
iron content by separating the iron 
mineral from the waste. 
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PERFORMANCE of the MiG-15 in Korea gives every indication that... 


Russia Can Make Good Planes 


Alpheus W. Jessup, Tokyo bureau chief 
for BUSINESS WEEK and AVIATION WEEK, has 
sent this report on the top Russian fighter 
plane to AVIATION WEEK. Because of the 
light it throws on Russian production qual- 
ity, BUSINESS WEEK brings its readers the 
highlights of Jessup’s report. 


Russia can make good airplanes. 
That’s the only safe conclusion reached 
after researching the performance of 
the MiG-15 in Korea. 

It is true that our F-80, F9F, F-86, 
and F-84 pilots have shot down 20 
MiGs, while United Nations’ losses in 
air combat since Nov. 1 were only five, 
according to the Far East Air Force. 
And MiG pilots are definitely avoiding 
combat these days. 

But the margin is pilotage and gun- 
nery. U.S. fighter pilots have com- 
pletely outmaneuvered and outshot the 
MiGs. The F-84, equipped with elec- 
tronic computing sights, has hit the 
MiG at ranges up to 6,000 ft. with .50 
cal. machine gun fire. The Russian 
plane has nothing to compare with it. 
e MiG’s Performance—W hat stand out 
about the MiG are its speed, rate of 
climb, acceleration, and ability to take 
a beating. Its top speed is rated well 
above 600 miles per hour (Intelligence 
thought it about 580 mph. before 
Korea), only about 20 mph. less than 
North American’s F-86 Sabre. 

At sea level, the MiG climbs at about 
8,000 ft. per min. At 30,000-ft. alti- 
tude, it climbs at 4,000 fpm. 

Another advantage is the MiG’s ap- 
parent high rate of acceleration, con- 
sidered greater than that of any U.S. 
aircraft now operating in Korea. 
¢ Naturally Tough—Pilots have been 
amazed at how much punishment the 
Russian plane can take and still keep 
flying. Apparently, any jet aircraft is 
just naturally ‘tough. The stressed-in 
strength necessary to keep a jet to- 
gether at high speeds also withstands 
the gaff of battle. 


Aerodynamically, the MiG is prob- 
ably similar to the F-86 Sabre. The 
F-86 was patterned after German de- 
signs captured at the end of World 
W ar II. Russia apparently did a little 
better—it nabbed the designer. 

The MiG’s range is unknown, but 
approximates that of the F-86. So far 
it hasn’t been reported south of Sinanju 
But there’s no indication that it has 
broken off combat because of fuel 
shortage. The planes operate from a 
concrete airport at Antung, with a 
7,000-ft. runway. 
¢ Low Lethal Load—The lethal load of 
the MiG is low order. Its armament 
includes one 37-mm. cannon, with 
muzzle velocity so slow that U.S. pilots 
can see the white hot shot slowly curv- 
ing through the air. But it will knock 

. big chunk out of anything it hits. 

At least one American jet lost to 
MiGs is believed to have gone down 
with a 37-mm. hit right up the tail pipe. 
On the other hand, several U.S. pilots 
report firing long .50 cal. bursts up the 
tail pipe of the MiG with no noticeable 
effect. Besides the 37 mm., the MiG 
carries two 23-mm. machine guns. 
¢ Pilot Mystery—Still unanswered is 
the question of who flies the MiG. The 
pilots may be Chinese, but best guess 
is that they are Russian or German. 
This speculation is supported by their 
unwillingness to engage in combat over 
non-Communist held territory “for fear 
that we might find out that they were 
Russian.” Other authorities point out 
that the Russians never turn over their 
best equipment to their satellites, so 
why should they give it to the Chinese? 
And F-86 pilots who flew against the 
Germans in Europe claim they recog- 
nize Luftwaffe yactics. 

Any final evaluation of the Russian 
fighter must wait until one of the planes 
falls into U.N. hands, or until their 
pilots reach a fighter skill comparable 
with that of our pilots. 
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Controls Are Trying To Check This Rise 


Price stabilizers are registering slaughterers and will issue 
real meat price pegs soon. Policing is the big problem. 


What’s the first thing the consumer 
howls about when prices start to climb? 
Meat prices, usually. John Q. Public’s 
cost-of-living index is beef-per-pound. 
e New High—On that basis, prices to- 
day look dangerously out of hand. ‘This 
month meat prices for the first time 
broke through the high set back 
in 1948 (chart 
e Action Needed—E.conomic stabilizers 
know they must do something fast to 
the effectiveness of their 
being judged 
on the performance of meat. But get- 
ting under control is only half 
the problem. OPS must find a way to 
curb prices effectively—while preserving 
maximum meat production. Industry 
and government each has its own ideas 
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prices 


about how to do this 
e Inadequate—OPS’ 
der of Jan 
job. Big price increases in 
continued to come up long 
order went out. They’re 
strictly speaking. @ The 

slaughterers to hold the line at the 
highest price reached during a Dec. 
»19 to Jan. 25 base period. It so hap- 
pened that meat sales hit some ex- 
tremely high peaks for many producers 
during the 


e Dollars and Cents—Government sta- 
bilizers know that it will take a real 
price ceiling—pegging prices specifically 
grade-by-grade and cut-by-cut—to check 
this climb effectively. That takes time. 
OPS says it expects to meat- 
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pricing order at the retail level two or 
three weeks from now. It may be a 
month or longer before meat prices are 
pegged at all stages. 

It’s doubtful that these specific price 
pegs will call for any rollback in prices; 
there might be a modest one in cattle. 
e Price ““Thaws’’—I‘rom time to time, 
OPS will likely grant slight meat price 
hikes. These “thaws” will be aimed 
to stimulate livestock production when 
farmers are faced with rising feed prices. 

Feed, or grain, prices still have some 
room to grow before they hit the level 
at which OPS can legally control them. 
If they continue to rise, the farmer’s 
costs will go up while his income is 
frozen, and he will not breed so many 
pigs this spring. The industry lays 
great stress on this danger, and, to avoid 
it, OPS may permit slight meat price 
increases at strategic times. 

But OPS is convinced these produc- 

tion stimulants must be used sparingly. 
During the last war,’ livestock produc- 
tion was once allowed to outrun grain 
supply. That forced sharp curtailment 
in breeding for a time, and this in turn 
resulted in severe meat shortages in 
1944 and 1945. 
e Slaughter Control—OPS is also try- 
ing to keep a hand on distribution of 
livestock and meat so it won’t find its 
way into black market slaughterhouses. 
Last month OPS issued an order re- 
garding who may slaughter and the 
amount that each may slaughter. 

The order defines six classes of 


slaughterers. It requires that all slaugh- 
terers but “resident operators of farms 
or persons who raise their own live- 
stock and slaughter it for use in their 
own household or on the farm which 
they operate” must register with OPS. 
In registering with OPS, slaughterers 
will supply information about their vol- 
ume of business during a_ prescribed 
base period. This will be the basis for 
determining a “multiplier,” which OPS 
will assign each registered slaughterer 
cach quarter. 

At the beginning of each quarter, 
OPS will also furnish slaughterers a base 
figure in pounds for each species of 
meat. By multiplying this base—which 
is the same figure for all slaughterers 
in a given class—by his individually as 
signed multiplier, each slaughterer may 
figure his own quota for that quarter. 
In effect, the order freezes each slaugh- 
terer to a fixed ratio of the total kill. 
¢ Policing Problem—This sounds com- 
plicated. It is. And it’s far from leak- 
proof. It’s estimated that there are 
some 6-million livestock producers who 
qualify as farm slaughterers and thus 
aren’t required to register with OPS. 

Representatives of the packing in- 
dustrv went on record before the E.co- 
nomic Stabilization Agency a month 
ago saying that slaughter controls will 
not prevent black markets. 

e Control the Consumer—The industry 

looks with even less favor on price con- 
trols. It holds that they defeat their 
own purpose by discouraging produc- 
tion, lessening supply, and hence put- 
ting even greater pressure on prices. 
Control spending, the packers say, 
cither by rationing or by taxation. 
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Close-up of Allen-Bradley Control Panel 


Baker Brothers prittinc MACHINE 
Operated by an Allen-Bradley Control Panel 


This drilling machine, built by Baker Brothers, Inc., of Toledo, Allen-Bradley Standard Contactors 
Ohio, is factory equipped with a compact Allen-Bradley control 
panel and three oil tight push button stations. 
Dependability and precision in operation of the electrical con- 
trols are a prime requirement for this type of machine. That is 
why Allen-Bradley solenoid contactors are used. Long, trouble 
free life, and no contact maintenance are additional advantages. 


They are a recognized sales asset to any motor driven machine. 
Allen-Bradley Company, 1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
Bulletin 700 Bulletin 702 


4 Pole Universal 3 Phase Solenoid 
— Relay Contactor 


ALLE N- BRADLEY 
sana MOTORYCONTROL 
qualVs— 
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x letterhead paper youll, find 
in offices where decisions count / 


COCKLETONE BOND 


Men who are responsible for the policies of progressive 
business enterprises know the importance of selecting 


the proper letterhead paper to represent them. It is in 
the offices of thousands of such executives that you find 
Cockletone Bond today. The reason is simple. They find 
in this letterhead paper not one, but all the qualities 
they look for—firm, heavy “feel”; crisp crackle and 
snap; clear, rich shade of white; exceptional erasability. 
You can obtain business printing on Hammermill papers 

wherever you see this shield on a print shop window. 

Let it be your assurance of quality printing. 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW for your rreE Cockletone Bond 
Portfolio containing specimens of good modern letterhead 
design which you'll find helpful in improving or redesign- 
ing your present letterhead. With it we'll include a sample 
book of Cockletone Bond 


Hammermill Paper Company, 1455 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pa. 








= | Position 
’ (Plea:e attach to, or write on, your business letterhead.) 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 


Steel for autos: NPA said it would cut 
it back 20% in the second quarter, 
30% in the third (page 9). Ob 
ject: to free supplies for defense needs, 
essential civilian output, and “many 
small industrial concerns [which] have 
been unable to obtain . . . their share.” 
The cut, which also affected a long list 
of other durables, was a partial conces- 
sion; autos had expected a 40% slash, 
starting in July (RW —Feb.17’51,p2+). 
8 
Used-car gougers were hit by Price Ad- 
ministrator DiSalle. He set ceilings 
effective Mar. 1 that make it illegal to 
sell a late-model “used” car at a price 
higher than the delivery tag when it 
was new, an older model at more 
than Blue Book value. 
° 


New plants: General Electric will spend 
more than $15-million for one at Utica, 
N. Y., its third in that city. It will make 
electronics equipment. . . . Chrysler 
cleared up a two-year mystery—who is 
buying the land?—by announcing a new 
proving ground and test center on 3,800 
acres in Washtenaw County, Mich. 
. 


Home builders won in NPA’s newest 
copper order, They can go ahead with 
copper water systems in houses—at least 
for a while. But 50 new items were 
added to the banned list. 

& 


Firestone will reactivate the Ravenna 
Arsenal, one of the largest shell- and 
bomb-loading plants in the country 
during World War II. Located about 
30 miles east of Akron, it cost $72-mil 
lion, employed 15,000 at its peak. 
- 
A new rubber technique that might step 


up output of synthetic by 20% to 25% 
was offered to the U.S. by Goodyear. 
The company said the process uses “‘ma- 
terials and practices known to the rub 
ber industry” and combines “‘the best 
features of cold rubber and the German 


Buna.” 





No monopoly: That’s what Interstate 
Commerce Commission said about Rail 
way Express. Washington figures the 
ruling takes much of the sting out of 
Justice Dept.’s antitrust suit against the 
agency (BW-—Jan.13’51,p59).. 
e 

Mail hauls by truck, instead of the 
rails, will be the Post Office Dept.’s 
“most important shift.in policy since 
commercial air mail 25 years ago.” 
Private truckers will soon get a chance 
to bid on routes that fan out up to 
200 miles from major terminals and 
might pay up to $100-million a year. 
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CONSOLIDATED VULTEE B-36 


RIGHT: for the Constellation... 


RIGHT: for the Strategic Bombers 


Constant check while in flight of engine 
performance . . . so successful in cut- 
ting ground time for giant airliners... 
is now being made for the U. S. Air 
Force’s strategic bombers B-36 and 
B-50 by the Sperry Engine Analyzer. 


> Flight engineers aboard the bombers 
and commercial airliners such as the 
Constellation and the Stratocruiser find 
that the Engine Analyzer detects, 
locates and identifies in seconds 

through graph-like patterns on the 
scope . . . irregularities in power plant 


operation. 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION, GREAT NECK, NEW YORK « CLEVELAND « 


> Upon landing this information is 
passed on to the ground crew who can 
proceed at once with the necessary 
maintenance work. Result . . . mainte- 
nance time frequently cut from hours 
to minutes 


flying hours. 


many more potential 


> For both the airline operator and 
the military, the Sperry Engine Ana- 
lyzer pays off in increased aircraft utili- 
zation . . . tighter departure schedules 

savings of thousands of dollars 
annually. 


NGINE ANALYZER IS MANUFACTURED AND LICENSED > 


LINDBERG, JR. PAT. NO. 2518427. OTHER U, $. AND FOREIGN PAT 
PENDING, 


uN E 
ENTS 


if - GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


NEW ORLEANS » NEW YORK » LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE 





THINSTEEL K/CKS OUT 
MR. 0. V, (Profit Thief) 


You can “give the boot” to 
Oversize Variation in strip 
thickness, not uncommon in 
ordinary strip steel, by speci- 
fying and using Thinsteel. 
When deliveries of this preci- 
sion cold-rolled strip steel are 
possible under today’s condi- 
tions, it assures you of maxi- 
mum yield per ton, particu- 
larly important now when 
every ton of steel must be. 
stretched as far as possible— 
“kicks out” for good the hid- 
den profit robber, Mr. O. V. 
CMP Thinsteel in low carbon, 
high carbon (annealed or tem- 
pered) and stainless grades, 
offers uniformity in all physi- 
cals too, in coil after coil— 
reduces shut downs, increases 
die life and units of produc- 
tion for each hour of machine 
time expended. 

Now, CMP is actively en- 
gaged in expanding Thinsteel 
production. New Mills and 
other additional producing 
facilities are planned and 
there is more to come. 


CAMP 
THINSTEEL 


TRACE Ww 


LOW CARBON 
SPRING STEEL 
ALLOY GRADES 
STAINLESS 


the Coid Metal Products co. 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


New York @ Chicago ¢ 
Indianapolis © St. Louis ¢ 


Los Angeles 
Detroit 
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DEFENSE BUSINESS 





DO System Gets Wobbles 


Soon there'll be more priority orders out than materials. 
Military will demand new, higher ratings—which led to trouble 
last time. Hope is system can keep working till CMP in July. 


It’s only an even bet that the DO 
(defense order) priorities system won't 
blow up in the faces of the mobilization 
policymakers in the next four months. 
If it does, there’ll be casualties, De- 
fense Production Administrator Harri- 
son probably among them. 

If the DO’s work until July 1, when 
the Controlled Materials Plan takes 
over, Harrison will be a hero. If they 
don’t—and the system already is wob- 
bling—Harrison and most of DPA and 
National Production Authority. staffs 
will be hard-pressed to explain away 
their long fight to keep the DO as the 
only priority. 

e Fire From Flanks—Since the DO 
made its bow as NPA Regulation 2 last 
Oct. 3, it has been under fire, first 
from industry, then from the armed 
services. Bv the time Reg. 2 was issued, 
materials already were in tight supply. 
Industry complained because the regu- 


~Jation initially assigned priorities only 


to military production and to closely 
allied projects like the atomic energy 
program. There was no provision for 
obtaining materials for essential civilian 
production—and every businessman who 
had trouble getting materials figured his 
output was “essential.” 

The military itself disliked the DO 
system, even though it could use it 
at its discretion for most procurement 
items. It was obvious that other than 
armed services production eventually 
would require priority assistance. And 
the services didn’t want anvone else 
using a DO equal to the military rating. 
¢ Single-Band System—Basically, the 
business and military complaints were 
aimed at the same thing: the underlying 
philosophy of the DO system. In the 
language of the bureaucrats, it’s a 
“single-band”’ system; that is, every DO 
has precisely the same status. 

Issued by the Army or any other 
authorized agency, a DO calls for de- 
livery of materials within a_ specified 
“lead time’’—which varies for different 
materials. You can’t set aside a rated 
order for locomotive parts, for example, 
to take on a rated order for more 
urgently needed medium tanks. 

The only alternative system—short of 
the broad allocation of materials you 
get with CMP—is a “multiple-band” 
priority. This might consist, for ex 


ample, of A priorities for military pro- 
duction, B priorities for essential civilian 
output, and, perhaps, C priorities for 
components required by both. 

But it wouldn’t take long for such a 
system to bog down. 
e Lesson Learned—We started the 
buildup for World War II committed 
to multiple-band priorities. In 1940 the 
military had the only priorities. They 
ran from A-1] to A-10, allowing the 
assignment of different ratings to dif- 
ferent types of output. The AA priority, 
which outranked the A-l, was available 
for “emergencies.” 

When A-10’s were assigned to es 
sential civilian production, the AA ceil- 
ing swiftly was broken through; the 
military began to slap AAA-1 and 
AAA-2 on everything it really wanted. 
Procurement officers always put the top 
available priority on every contract. 
¢ Too Many Orders—The first result 
was that there were more priorities for 
scarce materials than there were mate- 
rials available. Even more serious, urgent 
production was interrupted, frequently 
halted, by the practice of loading up 
producers with orders that carried suc- 
cessively higher priorities. 

This, of course, was as much a flaw 
of priorities themselves as of the mul- 
tiple-band system. Priorities that don’t 
take into account the availability of ma- 
terials exceed the bounds of feasibility 
as soon as they are extended to enough 
end products. Similarly, priorities of 
varying values result in conflict when 
they are not tied in with a system of 
scheduling deliveries of equipment. 

The effect, a War Production Board 
study showed, was that we lost approxi- 
mately 20% of the potential output of 
our industrial plant because of the con- 
fusion created by priorities. ‘lhat’s a 
mistake that Harrison and NPA resolved 
not to repeat. 
¢ Stopgap Move—The DO’s were con- 
ceived with the knowledge that mere 
priorities would not get all the essen- 
tial military and civilian production 
required by an all-out mobilization ef- 
fort. The idea was to get military pro- 
duction rolling while higher authori- 
ties decided how much we would need. 

When it was apparent a CMP would 
be required, Harrison and his aides 
became even more adamant against mul- 
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Profitable progress in 
delivery transportation 


Yes, the great Anheuser-Busch organization and 
many other long established firms are keeping 
in step with progress by leasing their trucks from 
Hertz in preference to ownership. They have 
passed from the era of horses, on to truck owner- 
ship and operation...now they operate the 
Hertz way, the modern way... they have no 
capital investment tied up in trucks, yet enjoy 
every advantage of ownership without its “‘head- 
aches.” And many find leasing more economical. 
You, too, should learn how Hertz buys your 
present equipment and gives you trucks engi- 
neered for your specific job... painted to your 
specifications... garaged ... maintained ... gas, 
oil, tires, licenses, insurance furnished ... you 
furnish only the driver. Investigate by calling 
your local Hertz station listed under “‘H”’ in 
your telephone directory. Write or send the cou- 
pon at right for complete details. Do it today 
... not the slightest obligation. 


Hertz serves every type of business 
The Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, with 25 years’ experience, can serve 
every kind of business, with the right trucks for each specific job. 
Following are some of the many kinds of businesses now being 
served: Manufacturers & Distributors of Varied Products; Depart- 
ment & Specialty Stores; Florists; Creameries & Dairy Products; 
Building Supplies & Lumber; Hardware & Plumbing; Bakery & 
Confectionery Stores; Drugs; Laundries & Dry Cleaners; Restau- 
rants; Meat & Fish; Groceries, Fruit & Produce; Newspapers & 
Printing; Brewers & Beer Distributors; Furniture & Rugs; Steel & 
Electrical; Paper; Musical Instruments; Beverages, Wine & Liquor. 


Rent extra trucks by hour, day or week! 
Hertz also maintains fleets of trucks for short term rentals to 
individuals or businesses needing one or more trucks or to companies 
owning their own trucks and needing extras for peak periods and 
emergencies. Rates are reasonable, trucks are expertly conditioned. 


Rent passenger cars from Hertz, too! 
Throughout more than 450 cities that comprise the Hertz System, 
world's largest car rental service, fine new cars are available by 
the hour, day, week, month or on long-term lease. Gas, oil and 
insurance are included in the low rates... the cars are perfectly 
conditioned and as private as your own. Call your local Hertz 
station today! 


HERTZ Driv-U-Seif SYSTEM 


Neti in ,) 





Dept.G21, 218 South Wabash Avenue © Chicago 4, Illinois 








MAIL COUPON FOR FREE FOLDER 


Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, Inc. 
Dept. G21, 218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Il. 


Without obligation, please furnish us your folder giving complete 
information about Hertz Truck Lease Service. 





Firm__ 


Address = 





Zone__ State___ 











Mine Safety Appliance Co. 
told us: 


The Elliott Indexaddress 
System CONDENSES 4 RECORDS 
INTO 1 


REDUCES CLERICAL HELP 
ELIMINATES ERRORS 


Elliott address 
cards file like 
index cards 


me — Twelve separate pieces of 
information are typed on 
one Elliott Indexaddress 
card with an Underwood 
typewriter. Cards are filed 
alphabetically in efficient 
Rol-dex files. 


A few other 
Elliott models 


eo 
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ALUMINUM F AMERICA 
1880 ELMWOOD AVENUE 


PRA 
N12 031 044 0218 


The data above, printed by 

the Elliott Indexaddress 

stencil, contains the fol- 
lowing information: 
Customer's Name 
Shipping Address 

Credit Rating State Tax 

Price Schedule 

City Number 

State Number 
Territory Credit 


$1100 
+ 


-= 


$3200 
& 
7500 
~ 


Industry Class 
County Number 


Customer's plant location (tab) 
Customer’s Number (tab) 


Po Pewee e me eee ; 
$ e esa 

print every order before it 

goes to the Shipping 


i Department. 


e ADDRESSING 
MACHINE CO. 


151-B Albany Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 


ae dk ee 


From one to three opera- 
tors handle MSA’s 26,000 
customer’s list and im- 
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tiple-band ratings. It took WPB more 
than a year to get the numerous priori- 
ties already issued geared to the allo- 
cations and scheduling of CMP. 

e Deviations Start—The DO’s worked 
well as long as military contracts were 
going out at a slow rate. NPA kept the 
bulk of raw materials flowing in normal, 
nonmilitary channels by authorizing ma- 
terials producers to turn down DO's 
that would take more than a small 
percentage of their total output. But 
these DO ceilings went up—from 20% 
to 60% of output of some steel prod- 
ucts, for example. 

And the clamor for more priorities 
poured in from nonmilitary producers 
For a while, NPA broke some more 
serious bottlenecks—such as the lack of 
components for electronics devices—bv 
directives. The directives actually had 
the same force as DO’s. In some cases, 


om 


When the Lid Is Opened 


Huge steel containers, peacetime hide-outs 
for World War II combat materiel, are 
yielding up their contents to the U.S. 
armed forces. Amphibious cargo carriers 
(weasels) roost cosily in container founda- 


they carried even more urgency. They 
were the first break in the single-band 
system. 

e More Breaks—NPA next tried “‘cer- 
tified programs.” First railroad equip- 
ment makers, and then ore boat build- 
ers, got NPA certificates for the steel 
they needed for a limited number of 
items. The certificates were equivalent 
to DO’s. 

But the demand for critical materials 
was just beginning to boom. Use of 
the DO itself was extended to get civil 
aircraft and parts. Then it became ob- 
vious that nothing less would break the 
bottleneck in civilian MRO (mainte- 
nance, repair, and operating items) 
MRO-consisting of everything from 
nuts and bolts to intricate machinery— 
was much too broad a problem to han 
dle through directives or certificates. 
(nd so any producer can now put a DO 


tion (top picture). Below, an con- 
tainer shows a large stock of gun mounts. 
Throughout the mothball period, it was an 
intricate air-conditioning system that pre- 
vented the materiel from rusting. 


open 
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ON HEAT TREATING COSTS! 


(from Republic's Metallurgical Files) 


Heat treating costs down by 30%—AND—quality of product up! 
This two-way gain makes a story well worth the telling — and 
proves that it pays periodically to check and double-check 
materials and methods. 





It all came about when this manufacturer made use of a helpful 
service that is available to industry on a cost-free basis—Republic’s 
Metallurgical Service. 


The Republic field metallurgist worked closely with the manu- 
facturer’s metallurgical staff. Made a searching examination of 
the alloy steel analyses being used—studied other analyses which 
might be more suitable. The result: No change here. The right 
steels already were being used. 


BuT, when the study turned to processing it was a far different 
matter. Republic’s metallurgist recommended a change in the 
heat treating cycle. This change richly rewarded the research 
effort—reduced overall heat treating costs by approximately 30% 
and made these top-quality bearings even finer in quality! 


Would you like to read about other 
cases where Alloy Steels and Republic 
Metallurgists have helped industry? 
Perhaps discover a way you can 
improve your product or process? If 
so, send for the book, “Republic Alloy 
Steels . . . and How to get the Most 
out of them.” There is no charge — 
just fill in the coupon and mail it, 





- y TEAR OUT...ATTACH TO BLANK LETTERHEAD 


NAME 


Alloy Steels ~ 
} MAIL TO 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
Advertising Division 
--. THRIVE ON TOUGH TASKS 3100 E. 45th Street ©¢ Cleveland 27, Ohio 

















Nothing to it! Anyone ean make 
AKBON FAPEK 





Au you have to do, friends, is——melt 


up a kettle of carnauba wax with naph- 
thenic base oil. Then you add a few dashes 


of methyl violet and a generous portion of 


micro-crystalline wax. Now, mix in car- 
bon black and tungstated toner and grind 
the whole batch to 398 Angstrom Units— 
no more— no less. Be sure to check particle 
size and uniformity under a microscope. 
You’re ready now to brush the compound 
onto carbonizing tissue. Thickness must 
be absolutely. .00025". Test density on 
an opacimeter, check manifolding qualities 
and aging characteristics and cut to sizes. 


There you are! That’s how you make car- 
bon paper. It’s a little work, of course— 
and the more skilled you are, the better 
will be your sheet of carbon paper. Colum- 
bia, for example, has specialized for years 
in making fine carbons. The five Columbia 
brands — Marathon — Commander — Silk 
Gauze—Pinnacie and Rainbow—will be 
found everywhere in offices where quality 
standards for typing are highest. 
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We’re certain that Columbia carbon paper 
will satisfy you too. As a convincer. we 
have this no-cost-to-you proposition. 
Write, on your business letterhead, tell- 
ing us the make and model of your type- 


fee writer and the number of carbon 
ZS copies you make at one time. 


We'll send a generous sample of 


the Columbia carbon paper best 
suited to your needs. 


Why not write—right now—and get ac- 
quainted with Columbia. 


COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON MFG. CO., Inc. 
Main Office and Factory 

i0-2 Herb Hill Road, Glen Cove, L. L., New York 

New York Sales and Export: 58-64 West 40th Street 

Branch Offices and Distributors in principal cities 

Consult your local Telephone Classified Directory 


Columbia 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 
AND CARBON PAPERS 





rating on orders for MRO requirements. 
¢ Too Many Orders Again—In addition, 
there'll be DO’s—or their equivalent— 
for a number of civilian requirements. 
NPA this week began to authorize man- 
ufacturers of electric power equipment 
to use DO’s to get steel, copper, and 
aluminum for government-approved 
generating equipment. 

The order is effective immediately 
for production in May and June. NPA 
is also readying similar authorizations 
for petroleum, transportation, and other 
essential industry. It’s only a question 
of time, now that military orders are 
expanding, before there’ll be more DO's 
than materials. 

At that point, look for the mulitary 
to demand multiple-band _ priorities, 
with an overriding rating for all arms 
orders. And the first time a DO for a 
civilian-type end item prevents or even 
slows the placement of an order for 
tanks, ships or guns, it’s goodbye to the 
single priority. 

The mobilizers just hope it won’t 
happen before July 1. 


To Get Repairs 
New MRO priority will let 
businessman write his own “DO” 
on orders for supplies needed 
to keep his equipment producing. 


Every businessman can issue his own 
DO priorities to get needed mainte- 
nance, repair, and operating (MRO) 
supplies. 

‘That’s the gist of a long-awaited Na- 
tional Producaon Authority order. Its 
purpose: to provide an automatic pri- 
ority for supplies and equipment needed 
to keep existing production and distri- 
bution equipment in operation. At 
midweck, the order was on the mimeo- 
graph machines. 
¢ Good As DO—The MRO priority has 
the same weight or value as the DO 
rating that goes on military and de- 
fense orders. Suppliers must give it 
the same kind of handling as a military 
order. 

The MRO priority takes precedence 
over a nonpriority order. When it 
comes to the scramble for really tight 
supplies, though, the MRO priority— 
like a military priority—is only a hunt- 
ing license. An MRO priority does not 
provide guarantee of any delivery of 
the material. 
¢ Coverage—With the new NPA order, 
you can now write DO on orders for 
the following three kinds of supplies 
and equipment: 

Maintenance—F'loor sanders or sweep- 
crs, light bulbs and fixtures, paint, bat- 
teries and tires for cars and trucks, and 
other supplies and equipment needed 
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to keep buildings and facilities in oper- 
ating condition; 

Repair—Components and _ parts for 
all kinds of machinery including pro- 
duction machinery, materials handling 
equipment, power equipment, process- 
ing equipment, pipelines, and the like; 

Operating—Dies, jigs, cutting tools, 
coolants, catalysts, and other produc- 
tion supplies and equipment that are 
used up in production, although they 
don’t become part of the product. 
¢ Limits—Almost any businessman can 
make a long list of items he can now 
slap a priority on when he places an 
order. But there are strings on its use: 

e The amount of supplies ordered 
under the MRO rating must be in line 
with the amounts actually purchased or 
used during the base period. The busi- 
nessman must keep exact records on 
all such purchases. 

e Small businesses are allowed to 
buy MRO supplies up to $5,000 per 
year maximum, regardless of their con- 
sumption during the base period. 

e The MRO priority may be used 

on orders for capital equipment only 
up to a value of approximately $700- 
$800. 
e Directives—Because MRO priority is 
only a priority, some manufacturers 
working on defense orders will find that 
the DO priority won’t always get them 
immediate delivery of some MRO item 
they need to prevent a production stop- 
page. In that case, NPA expects to 
continue its present practice of issuing 
single-shot hardship or emergency “di- 
rectives.” These direct a particular 
supplier to deliver a specific quantity 
of a specific item to a particular com- 
pany. 

Kor suppliers, the problem is simply 
to recognize the new orders and put 
them into the order book as though 
they were based on a military contract 
or purchase. 


Boxcar Plight 

NPA’s quiet cutback of steel 
allocation for freight cars starts 
a fight with ICC. Car shortage 
threat increases. 


The freight-car production program 
is up iw the air again. 

Last October the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission was promised 300,- 
000 tons of steel a month, to take care 
of a monthly production of 10,000 new 
cars for the hard-pressed railroads (BW 
—Feb.3’51,p32)._ Now, ICC has just 
discovered that the National Produc- 
tion Authority secretly reduced its goal 
to 7,500 cars a month. 
¢ Protests—The cutback brought roars 
of anguish from ICC Commissioner I 
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Famous Firms save money with 
PC FOAMGLAS 


The long life insulation 


PROMINENT USERS OF FOAMGLAS INCLUDE: 

U. S. Government, The Capitol, Washington, D. C.— General 
Electric Co., Coshocton, N. Y.—Standard Oil Co., The Esso Build- 
ing, Rockefeller Center, New York City—Spring's Cotton Mills, 
Grace Bleachery, Lancastér, N. C.—American Railway Express 
Co., Warehouse, Toledo, Ohio—Courier-Journal & Louisville 


Times, Louisville, Ky. 


HE wide acceptance of Foamglas insulation—evidenced 
by a long list of prominent users—is due mainly to 
two facts. It is an effective insulation. It is an economical 


insulation. 


Foamglas is composed entirely of glass and air in cellular 
form, thereby constituting an excellent retardant to heat 
travel. That is why Foamglas is such an effective insulation. 

Because it is glass, Foamglas successfully resists elements 
that destroy other materials. Consequently, it provides long 
lasting insulating service, without costly repairs, mainte- 
nance, or replacement. That is why it is such an economical 


insulation. 


Your firm too, can save money with PC Foamglas. Send 
for our recently published booklets and note the illustrations 
of actual jobs on which Foamglas has been used. See how 


the comprehensive specifications 
and instructions for the installa- 
tion of PC Foamglas can be 
applied to your particular prob- 
lems. Just mail in the convenient 
coupon and you will receive a 
sample of Foamglas and free 
copies of our booklets. 


Here, PC Foamglas is shown in core wall construc- 
tion—laid up between inner and outer masonry 
walls—at the new hog processing plant of 
Stadler Packing Company, Inc., Columbus, Ind. 
Strong, rigid Foamglas blocks insure a long last- 
ing barrier to vapor and heat transfer . . . help 
maintain required operating temperatures of 
minus 5°F. to 38°F. in this building. 

Architect: Johnson and McKenney, Columbus, ind. 


This diagram shows how a group of glass bubbles 
which contain still air, can form a continuous, cellular mate- 
rial. PC Foamglas, the cellular glass insulating material, 
consists of glass and still air, making an excellent barrier to 
heat travel. And, being glass, Foamglas has unusually high re- 
sistance to moisture, vapor, fumes and acid atmospheres, is 
noncombustible, odorless and verminproof. In this cellular 
glass construction lies the secret of the long lasting insulation 
valve of PC Foamgias. 





Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
Dept. L-21, 307 Fourth Avenue 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Without obligation on my part, please 
send me a sample of Foamglas and your 
FREE booklets on the use of PC Foamglas 
Insulation for: Normal ‘Temperature Com- 
mercial, Industrial, and Public Buildings 


© Refrigerated Structures (2. 


Name 


FOAMGLAS “c"'!2" INSULAT 








PRECISION MEASURING 
AND CLASSIFYING 


Quality control gages 

Indicating comparators 

Production and toolroom instruments 
Multiple dimension production gages 
Automatic gaging machines 
Standard precision gages 

Special gaging equipment 

X-Ray continuous measurement gages 


CYYTICGETT TY 


Gear burring, burnishing and 
chamfering machines 

Micro-Form grinders 

Crushtrue grinding equipment 

Thread and form grinders 

Automatic welders 

Special machine tools 


THREADING TOOLS 


Solid taps 

Collapsible taps 
Self-opening dieheads 
Thread chasers 


CONTRACT SERVICES 


Engineering and design 

Dies of all sizes 

Tooling 

Contract manufacturing 

Forms, threads, precision parts 
Special production machines 


Call, wire or write for a qualified Sheffield 
engineer to help select equipment which 
best meets your expanded requirements. 
Address CUSTOMER CONSULTATION 
SERVICE. 


“Wheffield 


corporation 
Dayton 1, Ohio, U.S.A. 





Monroe Johnson, and from Chairman 
Edwin C. Johnson of the Senate Inter- 
state & Foreign Commerce Committee. 
Under pressure, Defense Production 
Administration, which outranks NPA 
in the Washington hierarchy, agreed 
to “review” the steel supply picture 
and reconsider demands for restoration 
of the 10,000-a-month goal. 

The two Johnsons can swing plenty 
of political weight. And so the odds 
are that they will get their steel. 
¢ Farmers’ Problem—Rep. Jolinson says 
grain belt farmers can’t get cars to 
move their wheat to the markets. In 
one Colorado community, he says, 300 
cars are needed; only 30 can be had. 
Hf the old crop isn’t moved within the 
next few months, it will overlap the 
1951 crop early next summer. And on 
top of that, if Congress O.K.’s the bill 
to give India 2-million tons of grain, it 
will be: moving to the West Coast 
around June, just as the new crop comes 
in. 
¢ Coal, Too—In the meantime, NPA 
is receiving complaints from industry 
about the shortage of freight cars for 
hauling coal. 

Coal production is supposed to step 
up in the next few months, but, if there 
aren’t enough cars, the mines may have 
to slow down instead. Right now, rail- 
roads are hauling ore from Utah to the 
Chicago area, and from the Mesabi 
range in Minnesota to Youngstown, 
Ohio. That puts an extra strain on the 
supply of hopper cars. 

Even though new Great Lakes boats 
are being built, they won’t be ready 
until after the end of this year’s Great 
Lakes season. By that time, if the 
present rate of scrapping of old cars 
keeps up, there won’t be enough rail 
equipment to haul, ore from Lake ports 
to mills. 
¢ Buck-Passing—DPA says the steel al- 
location for cars was cut back because 
of the poor showing the carbuilders 
made during January. But carbuilders 
blame “maldistribution of stecl’’ for the 
dismal production (5,900 cars) in a 
month when more than 6,000 old cars 
were scrapped. 


Wool Ceilings Lifted 
To Ease Army Shortage 


The U.S. Army was running out 
of uniforms this week—so fast that it 
talked of temporarily halting stepped- 
up inductions. 

As the Quartermaster Gencral’s 
shelves started to run bare, the govern- 
ment’s first move was to relax its price 
regulations. Because of price ceilings, 
some contractors had been refusing to 
negotiate with the Army. The Office 
of Price Stabilization, the Army, and 
the contractors got together. Harold 


Leventhal, acting boss of OPS, agreed 
to lift the ceiling on goods and services 
for, the military—temporarily. 
¢ Exemptions—His order stated that 
ceilings would not apply to sales or de- 
liveries under defense contracts entered 
into prior to Apr. 1. Subcontractors 
get the same deal. | Specifically, ex- 
cmpted from ceilings are woolens, 
worsted yarns, and textiles, as well as 
raw scoured, and pulled wool, wool- 
tops, noils, mohair, and wool waste. 
Articles principally made from woolens, 
or worsted yarns and textiles, are ex- 
empted except when the woolen ma- 
tcrial was supplied by a defense agency. 
That means that the Army and its 
contractors can pay higher prices than 
civilians can. But the easing is only 
temporary; a permanent solution will 
have to be found before the present 
moratorium expires: on Apr. 1 for prime 
contracts; on July 1 for subcontracts. 
I'he moratorium does nothing to 
solve another problem—where to get 
the cloth? CIO textile workers are on 
strike, many mills closed down. 





DEFENSE BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Alloy and carbon steels will be increas- 
ingly pre-empted by DO orders. Mills 
must now accept DO orders up to 60% 
of their output of alloy-steel mechanical 
tubing and of tube rounds; that’s a 25% 
boost. One exception: Alloy sheet steel 
requirement has been cut from 30% 
to 5%. 

o 
Tungsten concentrates have been put on 
allocation by Defense Minerals Admin- 
istration. A permanent program will 
follow the present temporary ruling. 
Manganese, chrome, and tungsten ores 
will also probably be allocated soon. 

& 
Tin cans can’t be cooked up while the 
fruit is on the tree. That’s why the 
tin plate industry has wailed to NPA 
for help in getting enough plate to 
package this year’s pack. NPA retorted 
that tin order allows unrestricted tin 
for perishables, but warned that there 
may be further cuts for beer and dog 
food. 

e 
Space heaters are going to have to be 
made of iron and steel. Manufacturers 
have been warned that an order is in 
the works banning use of the preferred 
aluminum and copper for tubing, cas- 
ings, and enclosures. 

8 
Cloth for uniforms needs a good dye 
job. So NPA has slapped controjs on 
the sediment that forms in kettles that 
are being galvanized. Reason: The 
sediment—galvanizer’s dross—is the prin- 
cipal ingredient of zinc dust, which is 
used to make hydrosulphites for dyeing. 
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Ive got hala mind 
to quit ! 


Even half a girl can get mad over a mess like this. 


She wouldn’t de a half-girl if she had the right business 
forms to work with. As it is, she’s forced to spend half her 
time on useless paperwork . . . waste half the money 

she’s paid. She has to fuss with carbons—they should 
come already in place. She has to type different 

forms for each department—they should be all in one. 


As they should be, that’s how they are with Uarco business 
forms. Uarco trims every waste move from typing. . . 
simplifies distribution . . . controls all copies. Uarco 
combines forms so that one writing serves all concerned. 


The result? No more half-girls—all their time 

is productive time. The cost? It’s the cost of completing 
forms that counts. The procedure? Call your Uarco 
Representative ... he knows the one best form 

for any business need. No obligation, of course. 


Factories: Deep River, Connecticut; Chicago, Illinois; 
Cleveland, Ohio; Oakland, California. Sales 
Representatives in all principal cities. 


Business Forms 


ig 


Send for these time and money saving forms 
UARCO, Incorporated 
Room 1625, 141 West Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
Please send me, without charge, your large portfolio 
of samples of UARCO waste-cutting business forms. 
Name 


Company 


Address 








Hounded by tubing problems? 


other problems in your applications of 
small-diameter tubing, it will pay you well 
to check into Bundyweld, the multiple- 
wall type of Bundy® tubing. 


Bundyweld Tubing, do 


walled from a single strip. Ex- 
clusive, patented beveled edge 


affords smoother joint, absence 
of bead, less chance for any 
leakage. 


Nothing will get you up a tree faster, com- 
petitively speaking, than a tubing part that 
can’t hold its own in your product. 


Like a coil that won't curl up and behave. 
Or a line that bursts under normal pres- 
sure. Or a unit that tires out after a short 
shimmy. If you're hounded by these or 


Bundy Tubin 


DETROIT 14, 


Double-walled from a single strip, with 
exclusive beveled edge, Bundyweld has no 
peer in its field, 


q Company 


MICHIGAN 


World’s largest producer of small-diameter tubing 
AFFILIATED PLANTS IN ENGLAND, FRANCE AND GERMANY 





WOC Who's Who 


Businessmen serving with- 
out compensation are handling 
more and more of the top jobs 
in the new Washington agencies. 


All the argument over whether or not 
to use dollar-a-year men in the new 
mobilization is pretty much academic 
now. To be sure, three congressional 
committees are poking into the sub- 
ject. And President Truman—who had 
some tart things to say about business 
executives in World War I—is less 
than enthusiastic about having them in 
Washington again (BW —Dec.2’50, 
p89). 

But government agencies are pick- 
ing up top business brass right and 
left to handle mobilization assignments. 
And they're getting a better bargain 
this time: Instead of the symbolic dol- 
lar, the businessmen are paid nothing 
at all. They’re WOC’s—Washingtonese 
for “without compensation.” 

Here are some of the top WOC’s 

in the new mobilization setup: 
e Offices of Defense Mobilization— 
Big boss Charles E. Wilson has three 
WOC lieutenants: Sidney J. Weinberg, 
New York, senior partner of Goldman- 
Sachs; Gen. Lucius D. Clay, board 
chairman of Continental Can; and Her- 
bert A. Bergson, former chief of the 
Justice Dept.’s antitrust division, now 
in private corporate law practice. 

Wilson’s adviser on public relations, 
also a WOC, W. Howard Chase, was 
lend-leased by General Foods Corp. 
¢ Defense Dept.—There are several 
WOC’s in the Defense Dept. now, and 
there will be 50 by the year’s end. On 
the job now are William Van Atten, 
former chairman of the New York 
Board of Trade; Fred Searls, Jr., Nevada 
City, Calif., president of Newmont 
Mining Corp.; and Harry K. Clark, 
president of Carborundum Corp., Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y. 

Another WOC, E. Plowman, vice- 
president of U.S. Steel, heads up the 
military traffic service of the Defense 
Dept. Carl A. Ilgenfritz, another U. S. 
Steel vice-president, was appointed 
chairman of the Munitions Board in 
1949 by President Truman, but was not 
confirmed by the Senate because he 
insisted on working for nothing. 

Defense Secretary George C. Mar- 
shall leans quite heavily on WOC Wil- 
liam Birrell Franke, of Troy, N. Y., 
for assistance on fiscal affairs. Franke is 
a senior partner of Franke, North, 
Hannon & Witiey, New York pub- 
lic accountants. 
¢ Defense Production Administration— 
The top WOC in DPA is Edwin T. 
Gibson, New York, executive vice-presi- 
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When fede 


ingenuity has 


the Hoor 


Now as the nation’s productive capacity is under test, 
manufacturers call for and deserve the best in flooring. 


Asphalt Mastic made with Flintkote Flooring Emulsions 
meets your call precisely. It provides a quiet, dustless, 
easy-on-the-feet surface that resists wear and traffic 
over the years. 


Mix and spread the Mastic over any firm base, old or 
new. Trowel it to even contour. It goes down fast—cold 
laid—and takes traffic within 24 to 48 hours. 


When floors are damaged, you can patch smoothly with 
cold Mastic. In the new building, a half-inch overthe 
concrete is an inexpensive yet effective sound deadener. 


Flintkote Flooring Emulsions are among the hundreds of 
our products now serving American industries . . . and 
saving them money. 


Whether yours is a flooring difficulty or some 
other involving protective coating, sealing 
or bonding, the chances are we can help. 
Write today, without obligation, to: THe 
FLINTKOTE CoMPANY, Industrial Products Divi- 
sion, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

















FLINTKOTE 
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Ss %e the time — 
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OZALID—the Paser copying process that’s 
60 TIMES FASTER than costly, old-fashioned “copying” 


Sealright, one of America’s largest manu- 
facturers of food containers and milk bot- 
tle closures, says about speedy Ozalid: 

“It would be extremely conservative to 
say that our Ozalid machine paid for itself 
in its first year of operation. Here’s why: 


Speeds Clerical Work 


“It used to take 5 clerks 5 days to copy and 
file our 4,000 jobber and customer records 
each month. Now, with Ozalid, two clerks 
complete the job in two days—less than 
1/6 the time! Finished records are neat, 
legible, and arranged in filing sequence. 
Formerly, we used a photographic 
process to duplicate our records. Today 
we find that Ozalid’s light-weight paper 
not only cuts paper costs in half, but also 
greatly reduces mailing costs and filing 
space. We used to file duplicate copies to 
ee. mm 
-_- = 
— = 


—_ A-1 
OZALID, Dept "New - York inuserated 

Johnso® a Pl ease send oy che Ozalid 

Gentlemen at fully © explains 

pooklet 

process: 


Name 
Company 


Positio® 


meet unforeseen demands, but Ozalid’s 
ability to make copies quickly has made 
these extra duplicates unnecessary. 
Cleaner, More Versatile 
“Incidentally, the girls, too, prefer to work 
with Ozalid, claiming it’s quicker and 
there’s no dark room or messy chemicals. 
“Just about every Sealright department 
has one or more uses for Ozalid — to 
copy invoices, bills of lading, production 
schedules, distributors’ forecasts, or cor- 
respondence. We're highly pleased.” 
Write for Free Booklet 
Probably you—like Sealright—can bene- 
fit from Ozalid’s versatility in accounting, 
engineering, manufacturing, scheduling 
and countless other fields. Get the full 
story on Ozalid. Write for your copy of 
“The Simplest Business System” — today. 


oe . a 
> 


a 
Ad ro \ 
Cut Copying Costs 
...use 


§ OZALID 


Ozalid—A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. “From Research to Reality” 


Ozalid 


in Canada— Hughes Owens Co., 


Ltd., Montreal 





dent of General Foods. Gibson is 
deputy administrator of DPA, in charge 
of staff services. 

e Economic Stabilization Administra- 
tion—Eric Johnston of ECA has a “‘re- 
tread” consultant in James F. Brown- 
lee, one-time deputy to former Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Administrator 
Chester Bowles. Brownlee was offered 
the ESA job last year but turned it 
down for reasons of health. A director 
of several banks and corporations in 
New York, and a partner in J. H. 
Whitney & Co., Brownlee is a part-time 
consultant to Johnston and Price Stabi- 
lization Chief Michael V. DiSalle, with- 
out compensation. 

What’s Congress doing about 
WOC’s? Sen. John Sparkman’s small 
business committee is getting up a list 
of them in emergency agencies, and 
finding out what they’re ‘doing. Sen. 
Lyndon Johnson’s preparedness sub- 
committee is limiting its inquiries to 
WOC’s who work for the Defense 
Dept. On the House side, Rep. Wright 
Patman’s small business committee is 
getting ready to make the same sort of 
investigation as Sparkman’s. Patman’s 
chief counsel will be Benedict Fitz- 
gerald, 35-year-old Cambridge and 
Greenfield (Mass.) attorney. Last year 
Fitzgerald was staff director of the 
House committee investigating lobby- 
ing. 


Human Cargo Drop 


Parachuting soldiers a dozen at a time is 
lastest Air Force idea. Here’s a mockup of 
combination personnel and cargo cartier 
being developed by Stanley Aviation Corp., 
Buffalo. With two parachutes, it will sup- 
port 12 soldiers or 6,000 Ib. of cargo. It’s 
made of plywood, with tubular framework 
and light metal flooring. Under floor are 
four air bags, to cushion shock of landing. 
Partitions can be removed when compart- 
ments aren’t needed. 
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Added 


The Business of A UJ [ 0) 6 R A PH dictation 


At a time when there is no time to lose, AUDOGRAPH saves time, ups 
office output to 30% and more without increasing your personnel. 
In addition to streamlining your handling of correspondence, 


increases the ability of memoranda, business communications of all kinds . . . AUDOCRAPH 


will record important telephone calls . . . will record vital conferences, 


personnel oe including contract details, specifications, prices, commitments . . . conveniently 


and without additional effort or personnel! 


you to get things done! With business and government committed to a new tempo... with 


pressure to produce of paramount concern .. . take this important step, 
now — mail the coupon and meet your local manpower crisis before it 
has an opportunity to catch you off guard! 


Recording and dictating 
are E-A-S-I-E-R 


with AUDOGRAPH 


ee 





The Gray AUDOGRAPH: the ideal combination recording 
and dictating machine that records on thin, lightweight, 
long-lasting plastic discs, each holding up to one hour's 
dictation or other types of recording. These discs can 
be resurfaced for reuse up to 50 times and more. You 
don’t have to throw them away after one recording. 

AupocraPH is made by The Gray Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn. (established 1891—originators of 
the Telephone Pay Station). 


EE aig Spit OC RN DS 
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OGRAPH xz. 


3 THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 


AUDOGRAPH sales and service in 180 principal cities of 
the U.S. See your Classified Telephone Directory—under A] Send me Booklet 2-Y—"Now We Really Get Things Done!” 
“Dictating Machines.” Canada: Northern Electric Com- 
pany, Ltd., sole authorized agents for the Dominion 
Overseas: Westrex Corporation (export affiliate of 
Western Electric Company) in 35 foreign countries. 


TRADE MARK *"AUDOGRAPH'* REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 





CITIES 


THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL 





is probably the most impressive sight in 
Washington to the visitor and patriot. 


BUSINESS 


More is accomplished over 
lunch and drinks... 


Sometimes Washington  cor- 
NEWS respondents are tempted to 
cover a lot of their stories from the com- 
fort of the National Press Club, but. . . 


Washington, D.C:: Capital of the Western World 


l'o the five percenter, W ashington, 
D. C., is the ideal place to make a fast 
buck with no effort. ‘To the civil serv- 
ice worker, it’s just a town where the 
cost of living is too high for a man on 
a government salary to eat and drink 
well. ‘To the Republicans, Washington 
is a town filled to the brim with bureau 
crats, otherwise known as Democrats. 

l'o the Democrats, it is home. 

e Specia! Grandeur—There is another, 
more impressive side to Washington. 
lo almost everyone, this is a citv of 
great physical beauty and a special kind 
of grandeur. It is a town filled with 


42 


crystal chandeliers, stately columns, mas- 
sive marble porticoes, paintings, and 
statues. To a New Yorker, it is incred- 
ibly spacious, with broad avenues, 
parks, trees—and miles of corridors. 

To the patriot, Washington is a city 
of inspiration. He is impressed by the 
stately dignity of the White House, 
the Capitol, the white marble simplicity 
of the Lincoln Memorial, the Wash- 
ington Monument—and a tomb across 
the Potomac River in Artington, which 
bears the simple inscription: ‘Here 
rests in honored glory an American 
soldier, known but to God.” 


And to all men of free spirit every- 
where, Washington in 1951 is the hope 
of the world. 


I. How Much Like Home? 


Say you are going to Washington to 
work for the defense effort, What kind 
of a town is it to live in? Should vou 
take your family? Will it be expensive 
to live? Will you find friendliness or 
fostility? 

e Schools—The answers to a lot of 
these questions depend ultimatcly on 
where you finally settle down. In the 
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IN HOTEL LOBBIES, where businessmen 
gather to lay the groundwork, and. . . 


OVER COCKTAILS in places like the 


Occidental than anywhere else in town. 


WASHINGTON is the most important news source in the world. Everybody who can, 
or who is eligible, gets out to cover the big things, like a press conference at the White 


House. 


District of Columbia itself, the schools 
are less crowded than almost anywhere 
else in the nation. In the suburbs, most 
are operating on two shifts. 

Your wife will probably find it a 
dream town for shopping. Washing- 
ton stores are generally excellent in 
quality and of tremendous variety. 
Prices, too, will be generally lower than 
at home (if you come from a big city), 
because Washington has no fair-trade 
law. 
¢ The South—Washington is basically 
a southern town. It is one of*the few 
cities left where men still take off their 
hats in elevators if a women is in 
them. In the main, the town is friendly. 
But it has its rigid social castes, too: 
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On the whole, Washington news coverage is excellent, but sometimes corre- 
spondents’ predictions are way off the beam. 


A man who makes $6,000 a year doesn’t 
often go to balls and diplomatic parties. 

A man from the North will feel that 
the color line is pretty clear; one from 
the South may be shocked that it isn’t 
clear enough. Negroes are still kept out 
of white restaurants and are segregated 
in most entertainment spots. But they 
can buy houses any place in town—and 
are doing it. (Most of them, however, 
live in southwest Washington.) 

If you want any kind of servant, you’ll 
have to pay well. The government is 
the biggest competitor for girls in the 
servant class. Since they know that, 
they are likely to be pretty independent. 
e Tax Trap—If you move into a home 
in Maryland, expect to get hit hard by 





you can 


SLASH 


disbursing operations 


THAT’S RIGHT, the many 
operations in accounts payable 
are now cut to only one with 
the Todd Blue Streak Voucher 
system. A single check opera- 
tion takes care of all the time- 
consuming steps in making 
your accounts payable dis- 
bursement! 

This means that you can 
totally eliminate ledger post- 
ings, historical accounting, 
check stub entries, envelope 
addressing... because Todd 
Blue Streak Vouchers handle 
the entire job in a simple one- 
step procedure. 

Find out how it’s done... 
how Todd Blue Streak Vouch- 
ers cam save your company 
time and money. For full 
details, without obligation, fill 
out and mail the coupon foday! 


DOL 


_ COMPANY, INC. 


ROCHESTER NEW YORK 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORID 
THE TODD COMPANY, inc., Dept. BW, 
Rochester 3, N.Y. 

Please give us full information about Todd 
Blue Streak Vouchers that slash accounts 
payable operations down to one. 

Firm 
Address. 


City___ Zone..__State___ 
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BY BUSINESS 
EXECUTIVES 


= > . Overlooking 


famous Central Park, 
the Essex House is conveniently 
close to all important business and 
social activities. The hotel has re- 
cently been beautifully redecor- 
ated and refurnished. Many 
rooms with Television. 

Rooms with bath from $7 to $15. 
2 Room Suites from $16 


All suites have complete serving pantry. 
Chicago Office—Central 6-6846 


ESSEX 
=. HGDUSE 


on-the-park 


160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH + NEW YORK 
Vincent J. Coyle, Vice-President & Managing Dir. 


‘Beret 





WHELAND | 
THE FOREMOST NAME IN 


SAWMILL EQUIPMENT 
FOR OVER 80 YEARS 


Pes SELLER SEE SE RGR RED INCI 


+ 


COMPLETE 
SS AWAUILES ANID 
UNUCAS 


CIRCULAR SAWMILLS ~ 
SHEAVY AND PORTABLE 
BAND SAWMILLS * EDGERS AND 
TRIMMERS * TRANSMISSION 
AND CONVEYOR MACHINERY 


THE WHELAND 
COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA 2, TENN. 





state income taxes. They are higher 
than in the District. If you move into 
the District on Dec, 31, you will have 
to pay taxes for the entire year. (Move 
out on Dec. 31, and a year’s taxes are 
forgiven.) In Washington itself, the 
most desirable areas to live in are the 
Northwest and Southeast. And you 
had best move fast: The whole area 
is already beginning to crowd up again. 


ll. Geo. Washington Slept Here 


An irate businessman turned away 
from the registration desk at the Hotel 
Statler in disgust. As he walked out 
the door, he muttered: “George Wash- 
ington slept here. I wish to hell I 
could.” 
¢ They're Flooding Back—Things aien’t 
quite so bad in Washington as that 
World War II gag indicates. But the 
men with the briefcases are beginning 
to flood back. Already the Statler has 
put the five-day limit back on guests; 
others are considering it. (Two of the 
top residential hotels, incidentally, are 
the Shoreham and the Wardman Park. 
Many of the top ‘“‘mobilizers” are living 
in one or the other, at least temporarily.) 

But no visitor to Washington today 
has to face the prospect of spending the 
night in Rock Creek Park. He can still 
get a hotel room, he can find an apart- 
ment, he can buy a house. One rea- 
son: Since the end of the last war, 
Washington has added about 1,000 ho- 
tel rooms, more than 35,000 apartinent 
units, and about 10,000 houses. 
¢ The Right Address—But a_business- 
man who goes to Washington to work 
for the government has to be a little 
careful about where he lives—assuming 
he wants to move in top-drawer so- 
ciety. Georgetown is still considered 
a smart address for newcomers. So are 
other Northwest sections of the city. 
But three-bedroom apartments are al- 
ready hard to find here, and they come 
fairly high—$150 a month up. (Wash- 
ington slums are scattered; in George- 
town, “slum alleys” run between the 
good streets.) 

Most of the big brass in the defense 
effort spurns anything that suggests 
suburbia. A country estate in nearby 
Maryland or Virginia, fine. But smart 
Chevy Chase is too suburban, Spring 
Valley slightly “nouveau,” and Silver 
Spring frankly Babbitt and middle-class. 
e Houses High—If you want to buy a 
house, and make less than $25,000 a 
year, you begin to hit trouble. Houses 
selling for under $15,000 are getting 
as scarce in Washington as 50¢ mar- 
tinis and Republican Presidents. There 
are plenty of houses for $23,000 and 
up, and you have a wide choice of 
locations. 

To forestall getting trapped this time 
as they did last, a lot of companies are 
buying big chunks of apartment space. 


They use the space both as office and 
living quarters. 


lll. Champagne for Everybody 


Like any boom town, Washington is 
hard-drinking and free-spending—above 
a certain income level. This city has 
the highest per-capita liquor consump- 
tion of any city in the U.S. (5.36 gal. 
for the District of Columbia in 1950, 
as against 1.64 gal. for New York State). 
One reason is that liquor in package 
stores is a lot cheaper in Washington 
than elsewhere, partly because there's no 
fair-trade law and no state tax. 

But in better bars, liquor costs a little 
more than it does in New York; most 
drinks above beer start at 65¢. 
¢ Business Drinking—A local ordinance 
prohibits anyone from drinking while 
standing at a bar (except beer in 
some places). But despite this incon- 
venience and the fairly high prices, 
Washington bars are doing well these 
days. The reason is that more business 
is done, more special cases pleaded, 
and more deals pulled over lunch and 
cocktails than at any other time. 

Probably the top place in town for 
this “business drinking” is the men’s 
bar at the Statler Hotel. Its most out- 
standing feature is a stark painting of 
a nude behind the tiny bar. It is said 
to have been posed by a diplomat’s wife 
who had a slight tendency toward nym- 
phomania. 
¢ Expense-Account Lure—Washington 
has many other bars that are just as 
attractive, just as plush as that at the 
Statler. They seem to be almost dia- 
bolically designed to pick the pocket 
of the man on an expense account. 


IV. On the Town 


Aside from this high-level business- 
political public drinking, Washington 
doesn’t offer nearly so much choice for 
recreation as many another metropolis. 
The average Washingtonian is not a 
well-heeled war worker. Washington is 
a one-industry town, and the industry 
is government. Uncle Sam pays regu- 
larly, but not so juicily as private con- 
cerns in Detroit and Chicago. 
¢ High Cost of Fun—To these people, 
a night out is a big deal. It means not 
only spending money in a bar or night 
club; it also means hiring a sitter, and 
paying cab fare and tips. 

In general, the civil service employ- 
ee’s most common entertainment is a 
movie or two a week. He can’t afford 
much more very often. That shows up 
in the lower-priced restaurants—they’re 
having a tough time while the fancy 
places break new records every day. 

e Where to Eat Well—Those who can 
and do fill the tills of the fancy spots are 
the lobby boys, the businessmen on 
expense accounts, the government big 
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Now Available... 


for defense and essential production 


o3 Versatile Metals ty 


CARBOLOY COMPANY, 


> aa 


PERMANENT MAGNETS 


During 1950 Carboloy Company improved 
its facilities for the manufacture of perma- 
nent magnets, and increased its technical 
organization. Today, these production facili- 
ties and experienced personnel are available 
to give immediate attention to many of your 


CEMENTED CARBIDES 


Cemented carbides were a vital factor in 
World War II production. On aircraft engine 
parts, carbide tools gave 2 to 3 times 
more production than steel tools, with the 
same manpower and equipment. Carbide 
dies, used for shell production, permitted 
use of steel for shell cases instead of scarce 


HEAVY METAL 


If your defense or essential goods projects 
call for a metal that provides maximum 
weight in mimimum size, investigate 
“‘Hevimet.’’ Carboloy Hevimet, a non- 
cutting metal, produced under Carboloy 


(Hevimet type) 


INC. 


(Alnico and other types) 


permanent magnet requirements for defense 
and essential goods. The long-time standards 
of quality-control, which made “‘Carboloy” 
the leading name in cemented carbides, are 
being applied to magnet production to 
assure you of highest quality and uniformity. 


copper. Tanks were produced 4 to 5 times 
as fast because of increased productivity of 
carbide tools. Carboloy Company, Inc., pio- 
neer in cemented carbide development, has 
won an outstanding reputation for contin- 
uous quality-control and unvarying uni- 
formity of its products. 


Company’s high standards of quality 
control, is the answer for balance weights 
for crankshafts, gyro-scopes, variable-pitch 
propellors and other moving parts where 
limited space is a factor. 


The recent addition of permanent magnets and Hevimet to the 
family of Carboloy versatile metals is a significant step in our 
continuing program to supply industry with the finest in man- 
made metals. Inquiries will receive prompt attention. Carboloy 
Company, Inc. 11183 E. 8 Mile Ave., Detroit 32, Michigan. 


The trade-mark “Carboloy” denotes manufacture by Carboloy Company, Inc. 
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It’s ALL-GRIP 
relate My (Ol) A | 


0n A.W. ALGRIP 


Abrasive Floor Plate 
e Ends Slipping Accidents 
e Saves Time and Money 


A. W. Algrip is the one and only 
ABRASIVE Rolled Steel Floor 
Plate. It’s made by rolling abra- 
sive grain uniformly as an in- 
=~ ral parc of the upper portion 
steel plate. Wet or dry it pre- 
ml costly slipping accidents. 


There are applications for ALGRIP wher- 
ever men walk or climb, 

A.W. ALGRIP is ideal for instal- 
lation on platforms, ramps, walk- 
ways, bridges, boiler room floors. 
Because it guards against slip- 
ping, even on steep inclines, 
and requires no maintenance, 
safety engineers, architects, de- 
signers now specify ALGRIP. 


ALGRIP is ideal for railway car platforms. , 
Now is the time to install’ 

ALGRIP and eliminate the 

danger spots in your plant. 

Write for free data-filled booklet BB, 

There's Never A Slip On A, W. ALGRIP 


ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 
1275 Years of Iron and Steel Moking Experience 
Other Products: 
SUPER-DIAMOND Floor Plate « Plates « Sheets @ Strip. 
(Alloy and Special Grodes) 
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PERMACLAD Stainless Clad Steel « A. W. 





High society plays a stra- 
PARTIES tegic part in... 

shots (mostly with someone else pick- 
ing up the check). 

‘Many top government people, like 
Sen. Robert Taft and Secretary of La- 
bor Tobin (favorite dish: roast beef), 
eat regularly at the Occidental Restau- 
rant on lower Pennsylvania Ave. This 
is one of the oldest and best restaurants 
in town. It has big dark rooms, big 
tables with white tablecloths, and a 
general old-fashioned air. 

When the “mobilizers” put their 
heads together at lunch time, they 
most frequently go to the Carlton Ho- 
tcl. Defense agency chiefs also fre- 
quent the Mayflower Hotel’s Presi- 
dential dining room, or the Raleigh 
Hotel’s Pall Mall Room, which isn’t 
so high-toned but is close to most of 
the government departments. 
¢ Where to Play—Night life in Wash- 
ington is strictly second-rate. ‘The good 
night spots are few and expensive; the 
lesser ones small and slightly tawdry. 
Swankiest are the Statler’s Embassy 
Room, the Shoreham’s Blue Room (a 
favorite of visiting firemen and new- 
comers), and the Washington Hotel’s 
star-roofed nitery. 

Dancing is more conservative than 
you'll find in similar spots in New York, 
St. Louis, and Denver. At the smaller, 
lower-class clubs you can get a strip 
tease, but it will remind you of Gypsy 
Rose Lee only in a fundamental sort of 
way. 
¢ Contrasts in Music—For the jazz en- 
thusiast, Washington is a starving town 
indeed. It has no 52nd Street, no 
Nick’s or Eddie Condon’s. The Blue 
Mirror, a fairly new room on downtown 
14th Street, does bring in Dixieland 
people like Louis Armstrong once in 
awhile, always has some big names. 
But in general, the jazz addict or bop- 
ster would go sane in Washington. 


HIGH-LEVEL government policy and po- 
litical diplomacy. It is made at parties . . . 


What it lacks in jazz, Washington 

makes up in “good” music. In fact, 
music lovers will find Washington an 
exceptionally rewarding city. Its own 
National Symphony 1s_ first-rate and 
plays to good-sized audiences at its 
regular Wednesday evening concerts. 
e Other Entertainment—Visiting — or- 
chestras likewise get a big play. ‘The 
3,400-seat Constitution Hall, where 
most such concerts are held, is also the 
place where visiting individual artists < 
of first rank appear. Opera and prop- 
erly presented ballet are nonexistent in 
Washington, because there’s no stage 
suitable for them. The legitimate thea- 
ter is also pretty slim. 


V. The Rarefied Atmosphere 


The poker game that goes on almost 

continuously in the press gallery just 
outside the Senate chamber is as_per- 
manent a fixture in Washington as the 
Smithsonian Institution. Some news- 
men, in fact, say that it’s old enough td 
be moved over there. 
e High Society—You find the real 
stakes in the Washington poker game in 
high society. It has an extremely im- 
portant—and snobbish—place in politi- 
cal, diplomatic, official, and military 
life. Its highest level is official enter- 
taining, which has much of the air of 
nobility and courtliness of the days of 
Louis XIV. Protocol is the key word 
and is followed to the letter. 

This area is the heavy cream of 
Washington society. The bottle-top has 
its social flings at the clubs, which, if 
worthy of the name, are snooty. 

The best include the Cosmos Club 
(scholarly atmosphere, particular about 
whom it takes), the once-exclusive 
Metropolitan Club, the Sulgrave Club 
(easy entrance, high fee) and the 1925 
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GIVEN BY EMBASSIES, clubs, and lead- 
ing society matrons who entertain top brass. 


F St. Club (more exclusive, with smal- 
ler membership and bigger fee). 

¢ Country Clubs—The country clubs 
are equally important socially. Chevy 
Chase normally takes eight years to get 
into, has a $1,000 initiation fee. Burn- 
ing Tree Golf Club, for men only, is 
the greatest lobbying spot in town. 

¢ Private Parties—But the real weather- 
vanes in Washington’s social setup are 
the private parties. Competition among 
several hostesses in town for the best 
guests is keen as a razor. But on the 
other side of the fence, a man can tell 
whether he’s rising or falling by noting 
which parties he gets invited to. 

Best known of these party hostesses 
is Mrs. Gwendolyn Cafritz. Her last 
big “find” was Vice-President Alben 
Barkley—and as soon as she featured 
him he married Jane Hadley. Now 
she’s courting diplomats and edging 
back to Republican bigwigs. Other 
leading hostesses include Mrs. Dwight 
Davis, widow of the one-time Secretary 
of War, and Mrs. Nicholas Longworth. 
¢ Evening Dress Lags—White tie these 
days is worn only at state functions 
and an occasional ball. Men even wear 
dinner jackets less and less except when 
forced to. Women dress more than 
men; their problem is solved by the 
fashionable short evening gown. 


VI. The Mobilization Blues 


Washington has in recent years had 
an unjustified reputation for being a 
madhouse. Right now, only one part of 
it could come under that heading— 
the defense agencies. And some of 
them are just plaia hectic. 
¢ No Room to Sit—The biggest prob- 
lems for all are space and equipment. 
Economic Stabilization Agency is worst 
off now. It is lodged in an old tem- 
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It costs very little to seat a 
girl in a chair that helps her 
do her job well. Your Stur- 
gis dealer will bring it to 
your office for a free trial. 
Good office seating is an iavest- 
ment. Bad seating is expensive. 
Write for your Sturgis dealer’s 


name and our stimulating booklet, 
“The High Cost of Sitting’. THE 
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FOR AIR HANDLING AND CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 


Meet our 


Application Experts 
in lowa and Kansas A Ca p a b i e 


DES MOINES— Delavan Engi- Nation-Wide Service 


hay Ana Feet pene eey = Take any type of air handling or condi- 

E. Wilder | tioning requirement, and it makes SENSE to 
call in the nearest Clarage Application Engi- 
perch ata — ~~ neer. This man KNOWS his business — can give 

Munro you expert assistance. And back of his recom- 

mendations are engineering resources and manu- 
tee Gon tiei0e bar Mo totoees facturing skills unsurpassed in the fan industry. 

M. E. Swan Try Clarage for satisfactory results invariably 

lished MORE economically. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. —H peapianans 

Siahenttion Gh, 1550-29 Veron: CLARAGE FAN COMPANY, Xalumazoo, Michigan 

dotte; Ll. P. Heaven, C. E. Gay, . . 

R. W. Stromer, R. Herron, S. D. ] i y \ 

Adsit . = 
. . . Also Application Engi- 
neering Offices in All Other 
Principal American Cities 





MECHANICAL IMODUSTRIAL AIR FACTORY AND ate FoR 
ORart CONDITIONING SPACE HEATING inoustTay 
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Mallflex gets more 

work done with more 
power in your hand... 
less weight to carry 


and we'll prove it 
in your plant under 
your own conditions 


This Mallfiex Flexible Shaft Grinder 
gives your operator the power of a 34 
hp. portable tool in his hands, but, with 
motor weight suspended or on the floor. 
Many versatile attachments available 
to cut costs—increase output. Motor 
capacities up to 3 hp. 

38 Factory Service Branches in U. S. and 
Canada with complete parts stocks serve 
thousands of dealers and millions of users. 


NEW AIR- CUSHIONED 
GRINDING WHEEL GIVES 
FINER FINISH FASTER 
Fits all flexible shaft tools, 
bench grinders and drills, 
Should be in every tool crib. 
$15—with drum, 5 abrasive 
bands, hand pump. 


Mall Tool Company 

776888. Chicago Ave., Chicago 19, Illinois 

(0 Please send me your free booklet ‘‘FLEXI- 
BLE SHAFT GRINDERS 

0) I would like a free demonstration in my 
own plant F 


Name 

Company Dept 
Address. 

°C 


Kind of Tool__ 


POWER 
TOOLS 


Put POWER into MANPOWER 


Manufacturers of over 1000 Tools for a Million Jobs 
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porary building; it hasn’t enough desks 
or chairs to go around, almost no 
phones. The people who get down to 
work earliest in the morning get the 
desks and chairs. 

A businessman who walks into ESA 

in search of someone who works there 
is doomed to almost certain disappoint- 
ment. Nobody ever heard of him, 
there’s no kind of directory in the place 
that gives his name. 
e NPA Calmer—The other agencies 
aren’t having such a rough time of it 
any more. National Production Au- 
thority has been in business longer, is 
operating more efficiently. But it, too, 
has had a terrible battle for space. It 
is just now moving into the old Gen- 
eral Accounting Building, where it will 
have enough room for more people. 

A businessman who’s trying to get 
a contract from the government would 
do well to avoid the defense agencies. 
His best bet is to brave the frightening 
catacombs of the Pentagon to line up 
a military man who can do the nego- 
tiating for him. 
¢ Unhappy Lot—Few of the business- 
men working in the mobilization agen- 
cies are happy with their lot. Many 
executives used to flossy offices and sev- 
eral flunkies have been plopped down 
in corridors temporarily. In the last 
war, more than one raised the roof and 
threatened to quit as a result of that 
kind of treatment. It got so bad that 
the War Production Board had to ap- 
point an official “greeter” to soothe 
ruffled feelings. He finally realigned 
office space and equipment like this: 

An executive getting a government 
salary up to $6,000 had to share his of- 
fice with someone else. From $6,000 
to $8,000, he had a private office with 
a secretary—but no trimmings. From 
$8,000 to $10,000 he had two secre- 
taries, a big mahogany desk, a cushioned 
chair, an overstuffed chair, and a rug 
on the floor. To really top brass, it was 
just like home—divan, water cooler, 
window drapes, and lots of phones. 


Vil. Dateline: Washington 


As a news source, Washington 20 
years ago was strictly a second-rate tank 
town. Today it is the news capital of 
the world. Millions of words a day 
with a Washington dateline pour into 
New York and Oslo, and the small 
towns of Kansas and Texas. 

Since this is the world’s most im- 
portant news beat, the bigger papers 
send their star men to Washington. As 
a result, Washington reporting on the 
whole is excellent—and is so considered 
by government and diplomatic officials. 
They don’t feel so happy about the crys- 
tal-ball gazing some correspondents feel 
constrained to do; it’s too often wrong. 
¢ Two Weaknesses—Two things, per- 
haps_ the greatest weaknesses of the 


Washington press corps, are mainly re- 
sponsible for their wrong guesses—the 
greatest of which was the 1948 elec- 
tion. The first is what they call “Poto- 
mac Fever.” The symptom of this dis- 
ease is a sense of reflected glory, a 
feeling that you are basking in the light 
around the throne. 

The second weakness is what corre- 
spondents call ‘journalistic incest. 
This shows up as a tendency to pick 
the brains of your fellow journalists, 
rather than to get out on a story your- 
self. Another sign is the desire to cover 
stories from the National Press Club 
bar. The temptation is great, because 
the Washington City News Service 
sends by ticker to the Press Club every- 
thing of importance that happens in 
town as soon as it happens. 


Vill. Light in Darkness 


Last year the city of Washington 

celebrated its 150th birthday. In 1800, 
after years of sectional squabbles be- 
tween the North and South, a spot on 
the bend of the Potomac River was 
chosen as a compromise. 
e The Big Bog—It wasn’t a very good 
choice. After one wing of the Capitol 
had been built on the highest point 
in town, people still urged that it move 
someplace else. Almost the whole area 
was a marsh, with horrible roads and 
no streets. 

Today people still complain about 
Washington, but not because of its lack 
of beauty, of roads, streets, or avenues. 
The plan laid out by Maj. Pierre C. 
L’Enfant has been followed, within rea- 
son, and the city has been called “a 
masterpiece of landscape architecture.” 
e Weather and Traffic—The two things 
people complain most about. in Wash- 
ington are the weather and the traffic. 
In summer it is subtropical, with high 
temperature and humidity. British dip- 
lomatic service classifies it as a “tropical 
capital.””. Washington’s winters are not 
so cold, but they are damp and _ hard 
on sinuses. 

The traffic gets worse all the time, 
especially at rush hours. Parking has 
practically become a luxury of the past. 
(Some government workers drive to 
work at 4:30 a.m., sleep in their cars 
till the office opens—just so they can 
park.) 

e Citv of Contrasts—It is this citv of 
great contrasts that has become the 
capital of the Western World. ‘The 
very broadness of its character, from 
tawdriness to stateliness, reflects both 
the best and worst aspects of democ- 
racy at work. The businessman who 
goes there to try to get something may 
leave frustrated, sceing only the worst. 
But in these dark days, one of the most 
comforting things a man can see is 
the floodlighted dome of the Capitol, 
bright and clear against the night sky. 
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HORTFENING 


O YOU USE HYDROGEN for 
D chemical processes? Mrs. 
Tucker’s Foods, Inc., of Sherman, 
Texas does...and economically, too. 

Large quantities of high-purity 
hydrogen are needed for hydro- 
genating the vegetable oils used in 
Mrs. Tucker’s shortening. Mrs. 
Tucker’s Foods cuts costs by produc- 
ing hydrogen with a HYGIRTOL* 
Plant furnished by Girdler. 

The HYGIRTOL Plant produces 
hydrogen of purities up to 99.8% 





...eemanufactures 
hydrogen for processing 
fats and oils 


at the lowest cost of all commercial 
methods. As process material and 
fuel, natural gas, propane, or butane 
can be used. These hydrocarbons 
are reasonable in cost, readily avail- 
able, easy to handle. 

Operation of the HYGIRTOL 
Plant is practically automatic, 
instrument-controlled and hydro- 
gen is produced continuously at any 
desired rate. Operation is safe, quiet 
and clean. Only one operator per 
shift is required. 


~ Grose 


If gas processing is a problem 
in your operations, let us help you, 
too. The Girdler Corporation, Gas 
Processes Division, Louisville 1, Ky. 


The Girdler Corporation designs 
and builds plants for the pro- 
duction or purification and util- 
ization of chemical process gases, 
the purification of liquid or gase- 
ous hydrocarbons, the manufac- 
ture of organic compounds. Write 
for bulletin. 


*HYGIRTOL is a trade mark of The Girdler Corporation 


‘ 
CORPORATION 


Gas Processes Division 
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from the 


CROSBY 
CLIPPER 


These are excerpts from stories 
in the current issue of American 
Hoist & Derrick Company's house 
magazine, the American Crosby 
Clipper. If your business involves 
the use of hoists, derricks, loco- 
motive cranes, revolver cranes, 
Crosby Clips or other equipment 
in our line, why not let us put 
your name on the mailing list. Use 
coupon at right, to start with the 
current issue. 





High speed hoisting on five new vet-)p 


erans hospitals. As the nation spends multiple 
billions on construction, American Hoists lift more of 
the materials than any other equipment of any type. 

Typical story is that of Del E. Webb Construction 
Co., Phoenix, building five new Veterans Hospitals 
in western U.S. 

Photo at right shows close-up of compact, power- 
ful American construction hoist ona Del E. Webb job. 


New subway for Montreal. Winter or no 
winter, work had to be rushed by Canadian 
National Railways on three spans for new St. Remi 
subway. Clipper story tells how an American 
Locomotive Crane—one of the great American 
line that outsells all others throughout the world— 
completed this work in record time. Photo shows 
falsework for underpass. 





How to pour a floor a day. Imagine twelve 
3-yard trucks, starting at 6 a.m., hauling concrete 
at top speed for eleven continuous hours. . . and 
the problem of elevating all this for pouring, in a 
four-story warehouse. You can read in the Clipper 
how the job was done by Lindsey-Davis Co., 
Chattanooga, using American Portable Material 
Elevators. These portable, self-erecting elevators 
are making hand-built wooden towers a thing of 
the past. 


a 





Helpless giant. The fabulous 
shovel seen at right can bite off 25 
tons of dirt, or 12 tons of coal, with 
one dipperful. But on arrival at the 
Ozark-Philpott mine in Arkansas, 
it couldn’t lift a single chunk until 
somebody assembled it. So engineers 
did what they usually do. . . called 
for a big, trustworthy American Guy 
Derrick, and a 3-drum American 
Hoist. Up went the shovel, completely 
assembled on the site. American der- 
ricks outnumber and outperform all 
others—for construction, oil fields, 
barges, materials handling, and 
wherever there’s a lifting or place- 
ment job to do. Read the whole story 
in the Clipper. 


Sha yates we! 


A matter of life or death. Not much 
heart-tug in a snowplow, you might think. 


But this one was different. Way up in the 
Italian Appennines, the mayor of tiny 
Capracotta wrote to J. V. Kenny, mayor of 
Jersey City: “Our lives depend on a snow 
plow, but we cannot afford one. Doctors 
cannot reach the ailing; priests the dying.” 
This new plow, a gift of New Jerseyites to 
Capracottians, here starts its journey via 
an American Barge Derrick. The derrick 
could handle far bigger loads, but certainly 
none more pleasant. 


The AMERICAN HOIST line includes: 


Hoists « Derricks « Locomotive Cranes « Crawler Cranes « Revolver 
Cranes « Portable Material Elevators » Handiwinch « Roofers 
Hoist * Marine Deck Machinery « Sugar Cane Handling Equipment 
Car Pullers » Blocks and Sheaves « Crosby Wire Rope Clips 
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MAIL THIS COUPON 11601 
AMERICAN HOIST & DERRICK CO. 


Me ° . HY, ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 
adermize. ee CCOMBMLZE . es _] Please add my name to your mailing list to receive 


your free magazine, the American CROSBY CLIPPER. 


Agmerican Hoist |_| Also send more information on following equipment: 


& Derrick Company Rbeargs 
¢ m. Beate 
ST. PAUL |, MINNESOTA Z — 
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Cis. State 
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Security of defense proauction today... 
. these make San Antonio a city of prime industrial op- 


tomorrow . . 
portunity. 


security of peacetime growth 


San Antonio is strategically located well away from the coasts and 
congested target areas, yet it has ready access to all parts of the country 
by all means of transportation. San Antonio offers the greatest possible 
latitude in excellent plant sites with plenty of room for dispersion and 


growth... 


© Tremendous growth — up 60.2% 
since 1940 

© Co-operative labor 

® No state or local sales or income 
tax 

® Ample, pure artesian water 

© Low industrial electric rates 

® Plenty of natural gas—no soot or 
smoke 

© Low building and maintenance costs 

© 266 days of sunshine a year 


all within minutes of the city and pleasant residential areas. 


Stepped-up defense production will benefit 
from the mild climate . . . less absenteeism from 
sickness . . . more accuracy with longer hours of 
daylight... time and labor saving one-story plants 
without costly heating ... no weather shutdowns. 

San Antonio's Foreign Trade Zone No. 6 saves 
tariff on strategic defense and peacetime imports 
as well. 

San Antonio's potential for peacetime growth 
is unparalleled. It is the nation’s fastest growing 
major city... in the second fastest growing state. 
It is a key city in the great Southwest where in- 
come increase since 1941 is consistently well above 
any other part of the country (now 316.3 against 
a 1941 norm of 100.). 

And San Antonio is a more pleasant place to 
live. It is a city of homes—now ninth in the nation 
in construction of new one-unit family dwellings. 
It is a city of culture with numerous schools and 
colleges . . . one of the most highly-rated sym- 
phony orchestras . . . operas, concerts, plays, art 
schools, art galleries and museums. There are more 
than 2,000 acres of parks and plazas for sports 
and play within the city . . . and practically on its 
doorstep are scenic drives, dude ranches, big- 
game, duck, and field hunting, deep-sea and fresh- 
water fishing. 


Write today about your profit and living opportunities here. Your 
inquiry will be held in strict confidence. Special surveys will be 
made for business to give you the facts you need. You'll find San 
Antonio has the welcome mat out for you! 

Manager Industrial Department 
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773 Insurance Building — San Antonio 5, Texas 
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Joan vs. Grubstake 
Sirs: 

Boo to Miss Kellems and reader Cool- 
idge [BW—Feb.17’51,p106]. 

As an employer, I’m darned glad we 
have the withholding system. It may 
take time, but it’s better than having 
to grubstake my workers every year to 
get them over Mar. 15. Time was when 
tax-deadline time around here simply 
meant a rush for salary advances. 

If Miss Kellems is the “Joan of 
Arc of the Republican Party,” as she's 
been called, I can see why its crusades 
haven’t done so well. 

WiiuiaM M. EpmMonp 
KINGSTON, N. Y. 


Sirs: 

Mr. J. E. Coolidge and Miss Vivien 
Kellems appear to me to be batting on 
a very sticky wicket. They argue that 
it is unconstitutional for the govern- 
ment to press employers into service as 
tax collectors, seemingly because it costs 
them time and money. Yet few would 
question the right of the government 
to draft citizens for duty that can 
cost them their lives. To me, Miss 
Kellems is a fussy female who will 
continue to rant as long as people con- 
tinue to elect Democrats. 

I don’t see how she can be made 
happy. 

Harvey BurNnHaM 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Sirs: 

I think that Mr. J. E. Coolidge is 
confused about the recent case involy- 
ing Miss Kellems and the Internal 
Revenue Bureau. The decision in favor 
of Miss Kellems had nothing to do, 
as he suggests, with the constitutionality 
of the withholding tax law. The jury’s 
decision concerned only the question of 
whether or not Miss Kellems had acted 
“willfully” in violating the law. Judge 
Carroll C. Hincks had earlier ruled that 
the withholding tax act is constitu- 
tional. 

ManrrepD Mason 
AUSTIN, TEX. 


Sirs: 

In all this to-do over Miss Kellems 
and the withholding tax, no one has 
ever bothered to consider the senti- 
ments of the chief person conceined, 
the employee whose taxes are withheld. 
Here is one withholdee who is finally 
going to speak up. Miss Kellems and 
Mr. Coolidge, I like the withholding 
tax. 

It’s the most painless way to pay 
income taxes that I know. And you 
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The Largest Guaranteed Magazine Circulation 


Inaugurating the Most Powerful Selling Force in Food, 
Fashion, Furnishings, Home Appliances, Health and Beauty 


0-400, OOO 


I, The largest available national magazine audience—guaranteed 
through the combination of McCall’s and Better Living 


all women 


2, An audience confined to one single sex—the sex that accounts for 
the major share of all national retail purchases 


homemakers 


$B, Selecting the home makers of the country—through editorial pol- 
icies placing major emphasis on service information 


Beginning in May, McCall’s and Better Living will offer national 
advertisers the largest guaranteed magazine circulation available 
—5,400,000—all women—and all these women homemakers. 


Alone, McCall’s already delivers the sales messages of its adver- 
tisers into more than 4,000,000 homes. Alone, Better Living guar- 
antees an average net paid circulation of 1,500,000 for the period 
May through December, 1951. 


Together, these two service magazines—McCall’s bought at news- 
stands, by subscription and in department stores, and Better 
Living at the check-out counters of approximately 4,000 inde- 
pendent super-markets—present national advertisers with the 
greatest value in the magazine field today. No other publisher can 
offer the unique advantages of such a combination. 

Advertisers will also receive a special combination rate—a 2 per 
cent discount based on equivalent space in both publications, 
Each magazine may also be bought separately at regular rates. 





PRODUCT-MOVING ADVANTAGES OF THIS COMBINATION 


Advertisers using McCall’s and Better Living in combina- 
tion will receive the combined promotion and merchan- 
dising activities of these two magazines. 


McCall’s regularly provides its advertisers with complete 
promotion at the local level—including an extensively 
utilized retail mat service for newspaper tie-in. In addition, 
it features during the year large-scale special in-store pro- 
motions in the fields of food, fashion, furnishings, home 
appliances, health and beauty. 


Better Living will add to this a national service providing 
potent in-store merchandising influence right at the point 
of sale. This will take place through the thousands of 
member stores of the Super Market Institute. 


Together, these services provide a pletely rounded 


merchandising program augmenting and intensifying the 
influence of national advertising at the local retail level. 





McCalls «feller ling 


An Unbeatable Combination for Selling MOST American Women 





Saves °700 in one hour— 


ce) 2-WAY RADIO 


“Radio control saves us money 
every day we work,”’ says Lee Blades of 
the Blades Construction Company, 
Hornell, New York. “For example, when 
a paver broke down on a recent road 
job, we saved $700 in one hour by 
transmitting repair instructions by radio. 
Our jobs fan out in a 100-mile radius 
from headquarters, with crews and 


equipment spread over six counties.” 


Cut communication delay and you 
cut costs—in materials, in production, 
in manpower. If your business involves 
wide-area operations where you need tight 
control, talk it over with G-E 2-way radio 
engineers—at no obligation. To get 


action, mail the coupon today. 


by RADIO! 


Dispatcher at headquarters takes radio message 
from Bob Blades (top photo) supervising ditching 
job on highway 20 miles away. Radio cuts time 
lag, keeps equipment busy. 





CIVIL DEFENSE — For plant pro- 
tection and community service, tie 
into your city’s 2-way radio emer- 
gency network at little cost. Ask 
the G-E Electronics Department 
office near you for full details. 











HOW MUCH IS hasta Commlinical/ore WORTH TO YOUR BUSINESS? 
——————r/ SCS 


ee a oe 


Electronics Park, Syracuse, New York. 


CITY. 00 ee 


54 


eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


General Electric Company, Section 121-24 


I'm interested in better communication for my business. 
Send me FREE BOOKLET on G-E 2-way radio. 


sSTATE. ccccccccccccsesescccs 


_GENERAL @ ELECTRIC. 





needn’t think the system pulls the 
wool over my eyes. I know to the 
penny each month how much my taxes 
cost me merely by looking at my pay- 
check. 

And I should think that employers 
would like the arrangement. Who 
wants a lot of employees sitting around 
Mar. 15, worrying themselves sick over 
how to pay their taxes? Frankly, I 
think my employer is getting full re- 
payment for his efforts and expense in 
terms of my morale. 

; NaMeE WITHHELD 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Sirs: 
May I echo Mr. J. E. Coolidge’s 
appreciation of Miss Vivien Kellems and 
her gallant refusal to do the federal 
government’s dirty work of tax collec- 
tion for it. Our government these days 
acts far too often on the theory that 
the easy thing is the right thing. On 
the contrary, our only protection Is to 
make it dificult—prohibitively difficult 
—for the Washington bureaucracy to 
tighten its hold upon the citizens anv 
further. 
J. B. Danrorru 
MONTGOMERY, 


GAO Rules 


Sus: 

I would like to clarify the General 
Accounting Office’s position on the as- 
signment of claims against the federal 
government and the liability of an as- 
signee bank in the event of a U.S. 
counterclaim. 

I thought that your most excellent 
story, “Bureau Stymies Defense Loans,” 
BW —Feb.3’51,p24] laid out the situ- 
ation clearly and concisely. However, 
another story, ‘Look Before You Sign,” 
| BW—Feb.10°5 $1,p30] clouds the issue 
again. It says: ““T'he comptroller gen- 
eral has made a ruling that lessens the 
chance that a bank will be held respon- 
sible for any secondary liability.” 

I am sure that your second article 
referred to two letters sent out by the 
GAO under the dates of Dec. 26 and 
Jan. 8 to a bank and a manufacturing 
company. In his letters the comptroller 
general restated certain earlier decisions 
to the effect that government counter- 
claims arising out of price revisions—as 
distinct from renegotiation—could be 
set off against payments to banks as 
assignees. Further, he declared that 
he could not yet say whether a ruling 
similar to that on price revision will 
be made for renegotiation claims. 

It now looks as though the whole is- 
sue may soon become academic; a bill 
has just been introduced in Congress to 
amend the assignment of Claims Act of 
1940 and end the assignees’ liability. 

Wi1LuiAM DaLton 


ALA. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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heal from the 
pod... 


Garden-fresh peas, and a host of other 
popular mealtime favorites, retain all of 
their tempting goodness and tender luscious 
flavor under a new automatic freezing 
process perfected by FMC’s research and 
engineering skill. As a revolutionary ad- 
vancement in frozen food processing, this 
unique development typifies the countless 
contributions FMC has made through the 
years to the food industry, in raising the 
standards of living enjoyment. 


These and other developments of FMC 
and its Divisions are fully described in a 
fully illustrated booklet, “Know your 
FMC’s’; available on request. 
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“A PRODUCT OF 


‘ ‘ air 
CANNING MACHINERY ; 

“ DIVISIONS At 100 cartons a minute, the FMC 
sliding contact Freezer continu- 
ously ogee at 30° below zero, 
4000 lbs. of prepackaged food an 
hour—capturing desired micro- 
crystalline structure. 
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PUMPS AND WATER SYSTEMS FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL FIRE FIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
y SION 


RLESS PUMP DIVISION 
wINDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS JOHN BEAN WESTERN DiVISi 
STVACO CHEMICAL DIVISION CORPORATION AGRICULTURAL INSE mr 
‘ SECTICIDES 
INDUSTRIAL CASTINGS E ‘ 
MECHANICAL FOUNDRIES DIVISION EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN JOSE 6, CALIFORNIA MIAGARA CHEMICAL BYISION 
PACKING HOUSE & PROCESSING AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE PACKAGING & PAPER BOX CANNING & FREEZING EQUIPMENT AGRICULTURAL EQUIPMENT 
EQUIPMENT EQUIPMENT EQUIPMENT ANDERSON-BARNGROVER DIVISION JOHN BEAN DIVISION 
PACKING EQUIPMENT DIVISION JOHN BEAN DIVISION STOKES AND a « oe ANY SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION BOL ENS PRODUCTS Divio SION 
FLORIDA DIVISION (Subsidiary of F JOHN BEAN WESTERN DIVISION 





WIRE GETS 
a NEW winter overcoat 


Cables with a new VINYLITE Plastic jacketing compound 
are now protected from abuses such as wind-whipping 

and slapping, even under icy conditions. The new VINYLITE 
compound puts an end to such problems by staying 

flexible and impact-resistant even at temperatures 
approaching minus 60 deg. C. 


It’s a natural, of course, as jacketing material for cables 
used in cold climates... as it is for the exterior power leads 
of electrically rotated TV antennas. 


This weather resistant jacket provides the vitally 
important properties common to all VINYLITE Plastic 
insulating compounds, including excellent electrical 
resistance, plus resistance to water, mildew, oils, greases, 
alkalies, and most strong acids. Many of these materials 
come in a wide range of colors. They extrude to a high gloss, 
with thin walls that economize on space. 

For information on wire and cable of many types 
insulated with VINYLITE Brand Plastics, and a list of repre- 
sentative suppliers, write today to Dept. JT-62. 


SAFETY FIRST is assured with these water- 
and chemical-resistant work gloves—tough, 
flexible, and impervious because they're 
coated with VINYLITE Resin dispersions. 
Excellent for industrial, farm, and sports use, 
and children’s play, they're by Plasticote 
Glove Co., 1226 N., 4th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CURRENT EVENTS. Boatsmen quickly find 
current speed and direction with these “Cur- 
rentographs” of VINYLITE Rigid Sheets. Salt 
water, oils, greases, chemicals, can't harm 
them. They're sturdy, dimensionally stable 
despite temperature changes. By Allegheny 
Plastics, Inc., Sewickley, Pa. 


GOOD CONNECTIONS. Flexible shock proof 
insulators for battery and test-wire clips are 
economically made of VINYLITE Plastic 
molding compounds. They resist acids, oils, 
other chemicals and withstand long, hard 
use. Produced by Mueller Electric Co., 1583 
E, 31st Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 





inylite 


BRAND 


PLASTICS 
/B\ 





vanes CO) wane 
BAKELITE DIVISION 


Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 





TO WIRE AANUFACTURERS 


Bakelite Division is also offering 
new high-temperature insulating 
compounds with UL approval for 
operation at plus 80, 90, and 105 
deg.C. Premium quality compounds 
at a regular price, their smooth sur- 
face, free-stripping ability, and high 
linear extrudability recommend 
them highly for radio hookup wire, 
lamp ballast wire, lamp holder leads, 
and machinery wiring. Write for 
Kabelitems Nos. 49 and 50. 
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Lots of Manganese—at a Price 


e U.S. slag dumps and low-grade ores can supply all the needs 
of the steel industry, if imports are cut off. 


e Bureau of Mines process for converting slag may be ready for 


commercial use in a year. 


 There’s no shortage of imported ore now, despite curtailment of 


shipments from Russia. 


e But the government has ordered allocations to insure better dis- 
tribution as defense program gathers steam. 


Manganese ore went on allocation 
for the first time last week. The criti- 
cal element that’s as important to steel 
making as iron ore and coke is now 
under the control of the Defense Min- 
erals Administration. Beginning Apr. 
1, orders for ores containing 35% or 
more manganese can’t be made or ac- 
cepted without prior allocation from 
DMA. 
¢ Imports—The order isn’t exactly news 
to the steel industry. The situation 
that finally forced the allocations has 
been shop talk for a long time: 

e U.S. ore deposits supply only a 
small fraction of annual consumption. 

e The bulk of our supply comes 
from India, South Africa, and South 
America. 

e Imports got tighter two years 
ago when Russia, a prime producer, cut 
back shipments to us. 

¢ Steel capacity is expanding with- 
out a proportional increase in man- 
ganese. 

Actually, the manganese situation 

isn’t serious. Nor does the DMA order 
imply that manganese is going to he- 
come critical. James Boyd, DMA’s di- 
rector, said that the order will mean a 
better distribution of manganese to pro- 
ducers as soon as the defense program 
gets under way. 
e Expensive—Meanwhile, there’s plenty 
of manganese around, providing the 
government and industry are willing to 
pay for it. Domestic ore fields and 
slag piles are potential suppliers of all 
our needs. It will take rather expen- 
sive processes to get the manganese 
from the ore and slag. But processing 
costs wouldn’t boost the price of a ton 
of steel noticeably because one ton 
of steel takes only about 14 Ib. of man- 
ganese. 

Mother Nature gypped North Amer- 
ica when she handed out its share of 
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the world’s manganese. Domestic de- 
posits are not only sparse, but low 
grade, Hitherto, we haven’t bothered 
to upgrade the ore to meet steel-making 
standards. Annual domestic shipments 
are approximately 130,060 tons. And 
the steel industry has depended on for- 
eign imports—an estimated 1.5-million 
tons per year. 

¢ Russian Move—Russia was the best 
source of high-grade ores, until it cur- 
tailed U.S.-bound shipments sharply 
two years ago. Washington called it 
a squeeze play to get more U.S. ma- 
chinery. Some steel experts even feel 
that Russia itself has begun to feel the 
manganese pinch a wee bit. Since the 
Soviet cutback, however, India, South 
Africa, and South America have come 
through with adequate imports of high- 
grade manganese. 

But an all-out war threat to ship- 
ping would make foreign ore fields an 
undependable source. So steel firms, 
cre companies, and the government are 
pushing the up-grading of poor ores by 
chemical treatment, and the reduction 
of slags by furnace heating. 
¢ Valuable Dumps—The DMA. allo- 
cation order turns the slag dumps that 
grace the backyards of the country’s 
steel mills into valuable real estate, 
Right now, the Interior Dept.’s Bureau 
of Mines is working on a reduction 
process that takes a high percentage of 
ferro-manganese out of slag from basic 
open-hearth furnaces. So eventually 
the dumps may be our best source of 
domestic ore. 

The process is still in experirental 
stages. But once it gets into com- 
mercial practice—and that might take 
only a year—it promises to turn out 
the equivalent of 900,000 tons of ore. 
That is roughly 60% of our current 
annual imports. 

The process on which the Bureau of 





Wherever people gather to produce or 
spend, wherever products are manu- 
factured or sold...conditioned air can 
become a profit earning investment by 
its many contributions to production, 
service and business income. 


MODEL 
BAC 30-1 


Self contained 
room type 
Brunner Air 
Conditioner. 
Available in 
4 sizes from 
3 to 10 HP. 


BRUNKER 


AIR CONDITIONERS are 
at once attractive, compact, quiet, de- 
pendable and fully automatic in control 
of room temperatures and humidity. 
As the unit is completely self contained 
installation is quick and simple. 


Before installing air conditioning Jook 
and compare. See and know why a 
Brunner Air Conditioner is today’s 
top buy in conditioned air for your 
business. 


for useful, informative, illustrated litera- 
| ture that tells the “why and how” of cir 
conditioning by Brunner. 
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Name 





Company 





Address 





City State 


BRUNNER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Utica 1, New York, U.S.A. 





NEW Airco Oxygen Process 
reclaims nickel... 
chromium from stainless 
and high-alloy scrap 








DURIRON COMPANY, of Day- 
ton, Ohio, a well-known, mid- 
western foundry, wanteda 
method for reclaiming highly- 
critical nickel — and chromium 
— from their stainless and other 
high-alloy scrap. They wanted 
to re-use this tightly-allocated 
metal for making castings in 
their own shop. 


W. T. Bryan, Duriron Co., and 
H. C. Linde, Airco Technical Sales 
Representative, working together, 
used oxygen refining as a means of 
removing carbon from the alloy steel 
bath. On the basis of experience, it 
was found that the carbon removal 
was accomplished without excessive 
oxidation of chromium from the 
high alloy scrap charge. Equally im- 
portant, all of the nickel charged was 
recovered. This permitted the foun- 
dry to reclaim all scrap. 


The Duriron Company was highly 
pleased with these results, and have 
adapted this process as standard prac- 
tice...and now produce low-carbon, 
high-alloy castings from material 
that otherwise would be useless to 
them. 

For further information about this 
modern method for reclaiming high- 
priority nickel — and chromium — 
from your scrap, call or write your 
nearby Aircoofhice for Technical Sales 
assistance, 


——. 
AIRCO) Air REDUCTION 


AIR REDUCTION SALES COMPANY 


AIR REDUCTION MAGNOLIA COMPANY 


AIR REDUCTION PACIFIC COMPANY 
REPRESENTED INTERNATIONALLY BY AIRCO COMPANY INTERNATIONAL 
Divisions of Air Reduction Company, Incorporated 


Offices in Principal Cities 





Mines is working is engineered for 
either basic open-hearth slags, or for 
the mixtures of different furnace slags 
that make up the dumps of stcel mills. 

The slag—preferably a hot mass that 
has just been tapped from a furnace— 
is fed into a converter similar to the 
conventional Bessemer type. Heat con- 
verts the old furnace slag into a new 
one that has a high manganese con- 
tent. 

Simultaneously, the iron in the old 
slag separates out as good quality pig 
iron. On a weight basis, the yield 
of pig iron and manganese is about two 
for one. The manganese, which is 
actually a ferro-manganese, can be fed 
back into a blast furnace to make more 
steel. The savings from the pig iron 
will probably pay the cost of reducing 
the slag. The pig iron can also be 
melted down for conversion into an 
alloy steel. 
¢ Segregation—Once the process lcaves 
the pilot-plant, the steel industry will 
take up where the Bureau leaves off 
in its development work. It will be 
the job of each company to segregate 
its slags into furnace types before they 
are unloaded on the dumps. Although 
the process is flexible enough to handle 
almost any slag mixture, the pure 
basic-furnace variety works better than 
the hodge-podge found in most dumps. 
One steel firm that banked on Russian 
imports before the curtailment is al- 
ready segregating its slags for the day 
when the process will come into com- 
mercial use. 

Ultimately, a series of processing 
plants could be located in important 
steel-producing areas, centers such as 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Gary, and South 
Chicago. The output of all the plants 
could possibly handle a big share of 
industry’s requirements. Some steel ex- 
perts say that it’s a little too early to 
talk about the bureau’s process in terms 
of marketing, considering that it is 
still in the pilot-plant stage. But they 
generally agree that it is important 
enough to affect the world price of 
manganese, if and when. 

e Chemical Process—Chemical _ treat- 
ment of low-grade domestic ores got 
its first big test during World War II. 
Steel firms and ore companies are still 
hard at it. But there is one major draw- 
back: It uses strategic chemicals, Am- 
monia sulphate and nitric acid, which 
are two of the dressers of ore, are also 
important in the production of cx- 
plosives. 

Two angles of ore and slag process- 
ing have been combined into still a 
third technique. This uses chemicals 
foi extracting manganese from open- 
hearth slags. Recrystallization converts 
the many elements in the slag into 
relatively few minerals. So far, though, 
the process hasn’t paid off manganese- 
wise. 
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Here are two 1260-kvar 2400-volt capacitor banks—major part 


of this outdoor installation which has dramatically cut power 
costs in this plant. 
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Saves $40,000 a year 


West Coast chemical plant gets 50% annual return 
on 3840 kvar of General Electric outdoor capacitors 


A $40,000 annual saving on power costs sounds almost too 
good to be true—yet that’s what a West Coast chemical plant 
gets. A total of 3840 kvar of G-E capacitors, engineered 
into the plant’s power distribution system, are doing the 
trick. After taking the installed cost of the capacitors, add- 


ing a 15 per cent annual charge for depreciation and main- 
tenance—the return is still about 50 per cent a year on the 
investment. 


MATCHED TO THE SYSTEM. Two 1260-kvar banks of Type HLO 
outdoor capacitors are installed in the high-voltage switch- 
yard through a 3000-kva, 22000/2400-volt step-down trans- 
former bank. Two smaller banks, of 330 and 990 kvar, are 
part of a 7500-kvi double-ended load-center. 


HELPS IN POWER SHORTAGE. During the recent water shortage 


GENERAL 


in the west, the power company had to limit the kva delivered 
to industrial users. This chemical plant's capacitors, keep- 
ing the power factor at close to unity, enabled them to 
squeeze every last available kilowatt out of their kva allotment. 


KEY TO LOWER POWER COSTS. If you haven't considered capac- 
itors within the last two years, it will pay you to check. The 
present-day price of capacitors in relation to other equipment 
has changed the picture of capacitor economics. This West 
Coast plant is just one of many that are cutting power costs 
—or relieving overloads—with capacitors. Your local G-E sales 
office or authorized G-E agent or distributor can help you 
—or write to Section 407-199 for booklet GEA-5167—“A 
Way to Cut Power Cost.” Apparatus Department, General 
Electric Company, Schenectady 5, New York. 


ELECTRIC 


407-199 
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eee gives unlimited 
fire protection 


By installing a Viking sprinkler system a 
Southeastern wood-worker* reduced his fire 
protection costs from $2.50 to 52c per 
thousand. With a valuation of $460,000 
this means a cash saving of $9,108.00 a 
year. At this savings rate the Viking 
sprinkler system, which cost $34,498.00, 
will pay for itself in 41/2 years. 

This is a typical example of the savings 
made by thousands of Viking sprinkler 
users. On the average, Viking sprinkler 
systems reduce premium costs from FIFTY 
to NINETY per cent. And fire records 
show that sprinklered buildings are ten 
times safer from fire! 


VIKING can give you these savings 


In addition to the savings and added pro- 
tection of a Viking sprinkler system you'll 
find that working with Viking gives you 


many advantages. In high quality Viking 
devices and systems, you get the engineer- 
ing skill and experience of a manufacturer 
that builds sprinklers and sprinkler equip- 
ment exclusively. 

You get installation by a representative 
whose ONLY business is installation and 
service of Viking sprinkler systems ... a 
representative that maintains a full-time 
engineering staff, a trained installation 
crew a modern machine shop ...a 
fully stocked warehouse . . . in fact, every 
facility to make your system easy and eco- 
nomical to install, operate and maintain. 
For more information on the best way to 
be safe at a saving, contact your nearest 
Viking representative today! 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY 
of Fire and Your Business,” 
information on methods and 
costs of protecting you and your 
business from fire loss, 


*Name on request 


“Don't gamble with fire— the odds are against you” 


Vii SPRINKLER SYSTEMS 


Office in Principal itses 
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HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 





VACUUM CLEANER, 





) sucked 


\ from furnace 


2... Is blown 


through filter 
bags to re- 
move grit. 


giant size, de-smogs the smoke at General Metals 
foundry. Other plants must use similar methods. 
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EMPTYING THE BAG This dirt won’t pollute Los Angeles air. It’s one more 


step in the slow-but-sure drive by which. . . 


L.A. Kills Smog With Kindness 


The best way to strip the clammy 
blanket of smog from your city 1s to 
win the cooperation of the industries 
that cause the trouble in the first place. 

That’s the theory the Los Angeles 
County Air Pollution Control District 
operates on. And it’s getting results, 
slow but sure. 
¢ Civic Outcry—The slow-but-sure ap- 
proach is just the reverse of what most 
cities do. Usually, when smog gets 
so bad that there’s a civic outcry, the 
urban fathers slap on a law that looks 
as though it had as many teeth as a 


bull terrier. Get rid of the smoke, now, 
today, or we'll close you down, they 
tell the offending industry. And they 
add, we don’t care what it costs vou, 
that’s your problem. 

Right there, the industry balks, stalls, 
pulls strings, mutters “Who, me?” Gen- 
erally, it works, too. The city knows 
it can’t afford to shut down the factory. 
So gradually it backs away from its own 
tuling, grumbling fiercely and doing 
nothing. The air stays full of smog. 

Los Angeles—which developed a bad 
case of smog rather late in its civic 
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STANDARD FRUEHAUFS 


a 


‘Spetoized’ hauling weed fv RP Sekenen Corp 


“aus of the high value and 


semi-perishable nature of the 
vitamins, drugs, etc., contained in 
our capsules, fast, safe and depend- 
able deliveries are essential in our 
distribution. Standard Fruehaufs 
fill the bill for us, and eliminate 
damage claims. We attribute this to 
the sturdy, soundly-engineered con- 
struction and the highly efficient 
insulation in our Fruehaufs,” re- 
ports R. E. Neil, Traffic Manager, 
R. P. Scherer Corp. “Our trailers 
travel approximately 200,000 route 
miles yearly, hauling capsules from 
Detroit to the East, for distribution 
to all parts of the globe, returning 
homebound with bulk chemicals.” 


Thousands of companies, like the 
R. P. Scherer Corp., in over 100 
different industries, have found in 
Standard Fruehauf units — Trailers 
and Truck Bodies—the answer to 
their “specialized” hauling needs. 


If you’re looking for new ways 
to speed up your deliveries and cut 
distribution costs, it will pay you 
to investigate the advantages of 
operating your own Truck-Trailer 
transportation system. Fruehauf of- 
fers you a free “Transportation Cost 
Analysis” of your business. Write 
to the FRUEHAUF TRAILER 
COMPANY, 10941 Harper Ave., 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 























MOTOR TRANSPORT SERVES EVERYBODY... 

. bringing you nearly EVERYTHING YOU EAT, WEAR AND USE! 
More than 25,000 U. S. communities are solely dependent upon Trucks 
and Truck-Trailers for this vital service. As our nation’s second largest 
industry, 1 out of every 7 American jobs is in the field of motor transport. 


EVERY DAY 














FRUEHAUF Trailers 


WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF TRUCK-TRAILERS 


R. P. Scherer Corp., Detroit, 


* world’s largest roducer of 


gelatin capsules for vita- 
min, medicinal, food, veterin- 
ary, cosmetic, industrial and 
many other uses, employs 
these standard insulated Frue- 
haufs for local and long-dis- 
tance hauling. 





OMNES ME AORN (hie Ss 


LOOK / 


a No Hands 


ON BUSCHMAN 
TROLLEY CONVEYORS 


In this application the production parts are 


picked up automatically from 
main cable 


sub assembly by 


conveyor Automatic discharge, 


too. . . with no hands 


handling costs can be cut 
report 
smooth -running, ig f 
and medium loads 

in all principal cities. 


of every size, in every industry, 
way “down Users 
savings up to 30%. Get the facts on this 
e conv yor for light 
epresentatives 
"Write — ‘Bulletin 41. 


In plants 


THE E. W. BUSCHMAN CO., INC 


4477 Clifton Ave. Cincinnati 32, Ohio 





by the makers of OMEGA and ROYAL SCOT Pencils 


62 


to your work 


Here’s a streamlined 
pencil that moves work 
along fast. Try this thin- 
ner, lighter, modern pen- 
cil with the special lubri- 
cated lead that writes 
blacker, clearer, cleaner. 
A request on your busi- 
ness letterhead will bring 
you a sample. 


RICHARD BEST PENCIL CO. 
Dept.B . Springfield, N. J. 


THE MODERN PENCIL 





life—had a chance to see the errors of 
the others. Forewarned, it came up 
with its new answer. 
LACAPCD works things 
way. First it classifies the 
factories by type of industry, and by 
degree of nuisance they cause. Then 
it approaches management—with a 
smile. There’s no arm-twisting—at this 
stage of the proceedings. LACAPCD 
simply tells the plant to start working 
on smog contro] and offers engineering 
help if the company wants it. 
¢ Big Stick—It’s all very friendly, but 
LACAPCD also carries a club. When 
the district was set up, all plants were 
given temporary permits to operate, 
smog and all. ‘To change this for a full- 
fledged permit, the plant has to con- 
vince the district that it has cleaned up 
its smoke and will sin no more. What's 
more, the district can cancel the tem- 
porary permit if it decides that a plant 
has failed to install an existing and eco- 
nomically feasible method of control. 
Once the district is convinced that 


out this 
offending 


a satisfactory contro] method has been 
developed, it gets tough with any plants 
that fail to install it. Use the gadget, 
or else shut down, it tells management. 
And management, maybe not too hap- 
pily, generally strings along. At that 
point management gets a full permit to 
cperate. 

e Foundries—T'ake the case of General 
Metals Corp., which is currently sport- 
ing its full operating permit. Genera! 
makes malleable iron; for pollution pur- 
poses it’s classed with 54 gray iron foun- 
dries. That’s not many “plants among 
Los Angeles’ 9,000; but the foundries 
have been in the deep doghouse because 
their brand of smoke is a big smog 
producer. 

Ever since LACAPCD was set up in 
April, 1948, it has. been nudging the 
foundries to do something about their 
smoke. At first, General was told it 
would have to cut down its emissions 
of dust and fumes to 50 Ib. an hour. 
Whitman Corp., an equipment de- 
signer, was called in, devised a couple of 


GE’s Homemade Lightning Tests Equipment 


General Electric’s Pittsfield (Mass.) labora- 
tory is an old hard at “blowing a fuse.” 
Here, in a new experiment, it’s putting 
up five transformers atop successively higher 
insulating towers. Connected together, 
they'll carry 1,590,000 volts—14,000 times 
normal household voltage. Then GE will 


short-circuit them, produce simulated light- 
ning. It’s part of GE’s research into how 
high-voltage electric discharges affect power 
transmission lines. And the company’s de- 
sign engineers get some down-to-earth point- 
ers for blueprinting equipment for trans- 
mitting electric power. 
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QUALITY 


.».never more important 


CRANE ee, , GENERAL ostices: 836 S. MICHIGAN oh , CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
BRANCHES AND WHOLESALERS SERVING ALL INDUSTRIAL AREAS 


VALVES + FITTINGS + PIPE + PLUMBING HEATING 





iron-melting cupolas that seemed to 
solve the problem. 

e Ante Raised—Just then, the district 
tightened its rules drastically. General 
was told to cut down to 10 Ib. an hour. 
Whitman Corp. scratched its corporate 
head and tried again. About $100,000 
worth of effort later, the answer was 
found by W. O. Jenkins, a Whitman 
engineer. 

Jenkins’ system was to run the smoke 
through a wet scrubber, cool it down, 
and finally pass it through baglike fil- 
ters. These were all known principles 
of smoke abatement; the catch was to 
fit them to General’s special problem. 
So well did Jenkins succeed that the 
emission has been cut to 0.21 Ib. an 
hour—about one-fiftieth of the allowed 
amount. 

Whitman is likely to get its $100,000 
back with interest. When the district 
approved the installation at General, 
it promptly turned a stern eye on the 
other foundries. Gordon P. Larson, di- 
rector of the district, told them that 
time was up. The Whitman method 
worked and didn’t cost too much. And 
so, gentlemen, get rid of your smoke 
now, or we shut you down. 


Fa ® 
r business, Obviously, some or all of the foun- 

dries are likely to call in Whitman to 
for health, do some quick installing. 


for pleasure ¢ Fast Growth—The gray iron foun- 
° dries are just one part of LACAPCD’s 
many problems. For years, plants have 
plan a Winter trip to been springing up like weeds in the 
= Los Angeles area. In 1939 there were 
only 1,800, compared to today’s 9,000. 
But new plants are a lot less thorny 
than the old ones. That’s because the 
new plants have to get their permits 
before they start operating, which means 
FOR BUSINESS—You owe it to your firm to ee ae or 2 tg on a no-smoke 
look over this exciting market with its nearly 5 “The = shoals pasa real difficulty: 
— * * egies rem, i“ wt _— their smoke-production was often built 
g g industry and unusual distribution and in long ago, before the city ever heard 
merchandising methods. of smog, except as a quaint old Pitts- 
FOR HEALTH—You owe it to yourself to get out burgh custom. Some of the little 
from under the pressure into this sunny, nerve- plants would be bankrupted if they had 
soothing climate. Take time to play golf, relax to put in expensive equipment. That's 
at a desert resort pool or take a leisurely drive another place where the district’s mod- 
through the orange groves. eration comes in. Frequently, it allows 
FOR PLEASURE—If you have time, you can have the little fellow to have a higher inci- 
a lot of fun too—at the races, at night spots, dence of smoke production, because 
famous restaurants, foreign quarters, at movie he just plain can’t cut it down as far 
premieres or radio and television shows. as a bigger shop could. 
MAIL THE COUPON for our FREE COLOR FOLDER 1 a hia Coteket set Be 4 
about Los Angeles County and all Southern ponies at 48, . seis ar ae 1,743 
California. Send it now while you remember. nie olay 21 agency gg i 
>» Syh/ a e 
a —. issued. Of these, 1,515 were for new 
NIA, LTD. This advertisement sponsored All-Year Club of So, California, Dept. FF-2 basic equipment; 656 were for con- 
by the Los Angeles County Board of a4 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 14, California | trols. Los Angeles manufacturers have 
Supervisors for the citizens of Beverly PR scrmarnine pone cee nae color Solder “re.an- | spent between $5-million and $6-mil- 
Hills, Glendale, Hollywood, Long bP a a cae a 4 . 
Beach, Los Angeles, Pasadena, Pomona, Name. | iion on control devices. 
Santa Monica and 182 other commu- ; rocee LACAPCD thinks the money has 
kk Geen rtrd dag al TO a been well-spent. And it says that busi- 
non-profit community organization ness "T rea cic of coopera- 
tive. There’s still some balking, of 
course. Manufacturers aren’t ie 








ee See rs 





serving vacationists. State. 


J 
| 
—— — PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS — —— i 
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when they have to install expensive 
equipment to get rid of visible smog. 
They want to wait until the basic causes 
have been discovered—to cure the dis- 
ease rather than the symptoms. 
¢ Old Dabbil Sun—Los Angeles smog 
has a couple of quirks all its own. 
Measured by dust fall, the usual stand- 
ard, the city’s grubbiness is nothing 
compared to other centers. But encir- 
cling mountains keep the grime from 
drifting away. And atmospheric pecu- 
liarities keep it from going straight up. 
Unless a night breeze happens to carry 
the stuff away, the city may get two 
days’ supply of smog all at once. 
Then there’s the matter of the sun- 
shine—the city’s proudest possession. 
It seems that’s bad, too. At least, Dr. 
A. J. Haagen-Smit, Dutch-born chemist 
at Caltech, says there wouldn’t be any 
smog if it weren’t for the omnipresent 
sun. The sun, he explains, is the cata- 
lyst that causes smoke and air to end up 
as smog. What Los Angeles needs is 
a good canopy of clouds. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Movie serial on uses of radioisotopes is 
being produced by the Army Signal 
Corps. Its purpose: to train personnel 
to handle the radioactives. AEC will 
distribute the films to authorized indus- 
trial and educational groups. 

° 
Another butadiene unit, the third of 
four, goes on stream in June at Koppers 
Co., Inc.’s Kobuta (Pa.) plant, by order 
of Office of Rubber Reserve. Kopper’s 
output of butadiene, the base of syn- 
thetic rubber, will be boosted to 15- 
million Ib. per month. 

2 
Spongelike rubber, compounded from 
Buna N, nylon, and a nitrile, fills 
the hollow propellers of United Aircraft 
Corp.’s Hamilton Standard Division, 
gives added strength and stability. 

e 
Electric furnace steels, principally the 
silicon varieties, will be the specialties 
of Vanadium Corp. of America’s $7- 
million plant near Charleston, W. Va. 

e 
Wax lubricants for drawing or cold- 
heading metal into finished parts are 
under development at S. C. Johnson & 
Son, Inc. They stretch the life of tool 
dies, give increased workability to rough 
metal stock. 

@ 
Byproduct gases from refineries are to be 
converted into ethylene gas by a cat 
cracker of Gulf Oil Corp. at Port Ar- 
thur, Tex. The ethylene output—2.5- 
billion cu. ft. per year—will be piped to 
Gulf Coast chemical plants that make 
plastics, synthetic rubber, and antifreeze. 
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The copy chief's wife 


had the right idea... 


Bi” Seo I want to buy a particular brand or find 
authorized service, George, I look for the trade- 
mark in the ‘yellow pages’ of the telephone directory. 


“Why don’t you make your ads tell people to do just that. 


“Wouldn’t that solve your problem of telling people 
where to find the client’s dealers?” 


You married a smart girl, George. She is absolutely 
right .. . Trade Mark Service in the ‘yellow pages’ of 
the telephone directory will associate your client’s 
brand name or trade-mark with a list of his dealers 
in 32,000,000 directories across the nation... or in 
specified localities. 


Then a “sign post” in the national ads will finish the 
job... something like “Look in the ‘yellow 
pages’ of the Classified Telephone Direc- 
tory for our nearest dealer.” Worth rec- 
ommending to your clients, isn’t it? 

¢ FOR OVER 60 Yeap. 


AmERicas BUYING Gul? 


% 3 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, CALL YOUR LOCAL TELEPHONE BUSINESS 
OFFICE OR SEE THE LATEST ISSUE OF STANDARD RATE AND DATA. 





LORAIN CRANE 


Donlles O. 


AT TIRE FACTORY* 


— 


* Name of this well-known tire 
producer furnished on request. 


> Twice the amount of material handled per-day! Wouldn't a 
report like that sound good to management of any company? 
Lorain Self-Propelled Cranes are saving money, and solving scarce 
manpower problems, wherever they take over material handling 
jobs, regardless of size, type or shape. It won't cost a penny to ask 
your Thew-Lorain Distributor for an analysis of your plant needs 
... it’s the first step to lower your material handling costs! 


Here are the JOB FACTS 
FROM THIS TIRE FACTORY... 


@ Two Lorain Self-Propelled rubber-tire 
Cranes handle a half-million pounds of 
scrap rubber per day-TWICE THE 
VOLUME HANDLED WITH FORMER 
EQUIPMENT. 


@ Lorain Cranes are equipped with clam- 
shell bucket-they receive, unload freight 
ears ahd trailers and stockpile—pick up 
about 3000 pounds at a bite. 


@ Long 40-foot booms aid in precise spot- 
ting to build and break down stockpiles. 


@ Crane mobility serves all sections of 


THE THEW SHOVEL CO., LORAIN, OHIO 


. ee oe —ee 


LORAIN 


SS acre yard—to build and remove materi- 
alfrom 150 stockpiles located inthe yard. 
@ The increased material handled by the 
Lorain Crane method now makes it pos- 
sible to balance scrap rubber receivables 
with reclaiming consumption at the 
factory. 

@ Manhours previously used in manual 
handling now channeled to other neces- 
sary productive work. 


WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG 


Ask for your copy of 
new book —"LORAINS IN 
INDUSTRY’’-24 pages 
illustrating latest material 
handling methods in 
plants across the nation. 


World’s Largest Builder 
of Commercial Size 


Power Cranes and Shovels 





NEW PRODUCTS 


Mark Your Own Cartons 


All the advertising and identification 
stamped on shipping cartons is gen- 
erally premarked by the carton maker. 
Using Adolph Gottscho, Inc.’s ma- 
chine, called Markoprinter, you can 
now print up to 2,000 cartons an hour 
at the point of packaging. This elimi- 
nates big inventories of premarked 
cases. Companies can print unmarked 
cartons as they need them. 

You set up Markoprinter next to the 
sealing and packing station. As cartons 
move down a conveyor belt, cylindrical 
rubber die wheels rotate and stamp dis- 
play copy on from one to four sides— 
and on top, if you want. Rotation of 
dies synchronizes with the conveyor 
belt. There’s no need for special spac- 
ing between cartons because ink flows 
only when cartons contact the die sur- 
faces. You can refill the ink reservoir 
during operation. 

Markoprinter will mark corrugated, 
fiber, and wood cartons. A typical ma- 
chine is about 74 ft. x 5 ft., takes car- 
tons from 3 in. x 6} in. x 64 in. to 
10 in. x 15 in. x 18 in. But models 
vary with carton size and number of 
sides to be printed. Gottscho will sup- 
ply the desired dies. The company ex- 
pects to have a two-color marking 
process ready soon. 
¢ Source: Adolph Gottscho, Inc., Hill- 
side 5, N. J. 
¢ Price: $4,000 to $15,000 (according 
to model). 


Box-Pallet Combination 


Ironbound Box & Lumber Co.’s ma- 
terials-handling box has a double bot- 
tom to take the forks of a lift truck. 
Thus the box can be handled like a 
pallet. The box itself is made of wood 
strips, with steel supports bolted on 
at inside and outside corners. ‘The top 
of cach corner flares out so that the 
bottom of the box above stacks se- 
curely. 

These boxes range in size from 30 
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Carry samples of your 
full line... in one 
lightweight package 


Your product line or your service story You can get color slides from a commer- 
on 2x92-inch color slides can be shown cial photographer, or make them your- 
quickly to an individual or a small group self with a Kodak miniature camera or the 
in a fully lighted room. Kodak Flurolite Camera Combination. 


Whether they’re selling earth-moving machinery or 
grommets, with the Kodaslide Table Viewer your sales- 
men can carry “samples” of your full line. They can 
show your products and services to prospects seated 
comfortably at their desks. They can develop your sales 
story in vivid, product-selling full color, without even 
dimming the room lights. 

Better than with an exhibit of actual samples, they can 
show your product in ase, in applications related to the 
prospect’s own needs, to point up and lend weight to 
your selling story. 

Your men don’t have to carry a lot of bulky equip- 
ment. The Kodaslide Table Viewer is a complete pro- 
jection outfit—projector, screen, and slide changer— 
combined in one compact, lightweight unit (about 18 
Ibs., including carrying case). Slides are changed by 
merely actuating a plunger; there’s no need for indi- 
vidual feeding. 

Here is the modern, easy way to help your salesmen 
call on more prospects and tell a more complete and 
better story each time. The Kodaslide Table Viewer 
is available at Kodak dealers’; price, $95. Carrying 
case, $27.50. 


Prices subject to change without notice. Consult your dealer. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y: Koad 


TRADE-MARK 








FOR FACTORIES * GREENHOUSES + STORES * COMMERCIAL BROODER HOUSES + MANY OTHER APPLICATIONS 


It pays to call your 
shots when selecting 
Unit Heaters 


Aim for styling 


There’s a new kind of functional beauty in 
Modines — styled by one of America’s top 
industrial designers. Comparison with any 
other unit heater proves Modine miles ahead 
in eye-appealing design. 


Aim for construction 


Any owner will tell you how well Modines 
stand up. There's a reason. Exclusive use 
of copper and copper alloy for condenser 
provides maximum resistance to corrosion. 
Alljoints are brazed. Tube expansion bends 
absorb differential stresses. Parker-Bon- 
derizing protects steel casings from rust. 


Aim for performance 


Finest performance with any model — 
Horizontal, Vertical or Power Throw. Be- 
cause they're engineered right — Modine 
Unit Heaters give you the right combina- 


tion of correct outlet temperature and 
sufficient air velocity for uniform comfort 
e+. Maximum economy. 

‘ 


Ask for Modine Unit Heater Bulletin 149A. Also Available— 
vering special applications in commercial brooder 
houses, greenhouses and milk houses. 


5 


% \ \ 
San call your shots when selecting unit 


aie 


¢ 


YOU’LL SMACK THE BULL’S-EYE 
EVERY TIME WHEN YOU 
SELECT MODINE 


heaters! Your choice will be Modine. 
Wherever they're installed — in factories, 
stores, hundreds of other locations—Modine 
Unit Heaters stand out in service. Get all 
the facts from your nearest Modine repre- 
sentative. He’s listed in the classified sec 
tion of your phone book. Or write direct. 
Modine Mfg. Co. 1508 Dekoven Ave., 
Racine, Wis. 

U-1069 


& 


Viowtne UNIT HEATERS 





in. x 24 in. x 16 in. to 36 in. x 60 in. 
x 30 in. 

e Source: Ironbound Box & Lumber 
Co., 100 Hoffman Place, Hillside, N. ]. 
e Price: $15-$40. 


Shockproof Tree Pole 
Tree trimmers sometimes are elec- 
trocuted when their aluminum or mag- 
nesium trimming poles accidentally 
touch power lines. To reduce this 
hazard, J. B. Sebrell Corp. makes a 
4-ft. pole section from a plastic mate- 
rial long used as an insulator in the 
electrical industry. Plastic pole sections 
can be joined together or with alumi- 
num and magnesium sections to form 
a trimming pole up to 60 ft. long. Like 
aluminum and magnesium, the plastic 
is about one-third the weight of wooden 
poles, won’t splinter and crack under 
normal wear. 
¢ Source: J. B. Sebrell Corp., 300 
South Los Angeles St., Los Angeles 13. 
e Price: $7.50 for 4-ft. section. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





A water demineralizer made by Barn- 
stead Still & Sterilizer Co., 2 Lanesville 
Terrace, Forest Hills, Boston 31, comes 
equipped with a direct-reading meter 
that indicates water purity. It’s cali- 
brated in parts per million and ohms 
(electrical resistance). 

. 
Repair material, called Met-L-It, is a 
special alloy that can be handled like 
putty, dries quickly to a metal hardness. 
The manufacturer, R. M. Hollingshead 
Corp., 840 Cooper St., Camden 2, N. J., 
says it mends a variety of objects— 
metal, wood, fabric, or plastic. 

2 
Nylon plastic balls for use in valves and 
specialized friction bearings are avail- 
able from Ace Plastic Co., 91-30 Van 
Wyck Blvd., Jamaica 1, N. Y. They 
come in sizes ranging from in. to j in., 
with tolerances to 0.001 in. The light- 
weight balls are tough at low tempera- 
tures, stable at high temperatures, re- 
sist abrasion and chemicals. 

s 
An automatic lock for bundling chains, 
made by American Chain & Cable Co., 
Inc., York, Pa., works like a slip knot. 
As you wrap chain around bundle, pull 
it tight through the lock housing, a 
latch falls over the chain and locks it 
securely. For unlocking, you slacken 
chain. 

e 
A meat larder, called Wonder-Wrap, 
grinds up and extrudes fat on cello- 
phane strips for wrapping around roast. 
No basting is needed. Made by Cube 
Steak Machine Co., Needham Heights, 
Mass. 
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AND CHEMICALS SERVE INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


. 
Sy, 


Exaking the Sel of lite” 


starts with a basic service of Internationa! 





To produce our great abundance of fine quality, nourishing bread, the 
baking industry uses tremendous quantities of the nation’s farm products 
each year: 300,000,000 bushels of wheat, 300,000,000 pounds of eggs, and 
275,000,000 pounds of milk solids. 

International performs a basic service in the production of your bread. 
Large tonnages of International potash, phosphate and mixed plant foods are 
used by farmers to grow the wheat required for flour and the nutritious 
pasture grasses and dairy cattle feeds that are so essential in the production 
of large quantities of high grade milk. 

International minerals and chemicals are widely used in growing and 
processing many foods and in manufacturing a wide variety of industrial 
and consumer goods that create better living for all. 


_ 5 
Aalernations, 
Dey 
INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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Twin Disc Hydraulic Power Take-off 


More and more heavy-duty construction and industrial 

equipment is designed so that power is transmitted through a 
Twin Disc Hydraulic Power Take-off. 

For this fluid drive cushions out shocks 
and strains. Impacts and stresses are absorbed. 
Overloads can’t stall the engine or motor 
because only the output end of the 
hydraulic unit stops. 

And power “hangs” on—the engine 
can operate at its most effective torque— 
can come up to speed fast and smooth—to 
speed up the work-cycle. 

If you have equipment that must do an 
iron fist job, give it a soft touch 
with a Twin Disc Hydraulic 
Power Take-off—and watch 
the work go faster. Available 
for prime movers develop- — * f 
ing up to 300 hp. ‘ 


DISC 


CLUTCHES AMO/WYORAULIC DRIVES 
\/J& 


G 
TWIN. DISC CLUTCH COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin 


BRANCHES: CLEVELAND + DALLAS + DETROIT + LOS ANGELES + NEWARK © MEW ORLEANS © SEATTLE + TuLsa 


70 


« HYDRAULIC DIVISION, Rockford, IIlinois 





COMMODITIES 
U.S. Cobalt 


Idaho mine set to produce 
close to 40% of our 8-million-lb. 
yearly needs. In the past, most 
of this has come from the Congo. 





The U.S. has found the answer to 
close to 40% of the cobalt it chews up 
annually in Calera Mining Co.’s Black 
bird mine at Forney, Idaho, Currently, 
the U.S. uses 8-million Ib. a_ vear, 
largely for permanent magnets and high 
speed steels. 

Blackbird’s new role became a reality 
when the General Services Administra- 
tion handed Calera a contract to pro- 
duce 2-million Ib. in two years. A » 
ond GSA contract, for 10-million |b. 
in five years, is awaiting certification by 
the Defense Minerals Administration 
e Domestic Trickle—The 8-million-lb. 
U.S. consumption is 60% of current 
world production. Yet for the past 10 
years our annual domestic production 
has been only 600,000 Ib. a year. ‘This 
drop in the bucket comes from Bethle 
hem Steel Co., which recovers the metal 
from iron ore mined at Cornwall, Pa. 

The presence of cobalt, ready for 
mining, at Blackbird has been known 
since 1895. But like most of the world’s 
cobalt, it was mixed in with richer 
metals, more tempting to miners. ‘I he 
refining process was difficult and expen- 
sive. After World War I, Blackbird 
produced a little cobalt, but soon 
yielded to foreign competition, Even 
during World War II, the mine pro 
duced no cobalt. But it came to life 
when the last five years turned up 
many new uses for the metal. 

Now, Harold H. Sharp, president of 

Howe Sound Co., which owns Calera, 
hopes that “production at the refinery 
will begin late in 1951.” The concen 
trator, located at Blackbird, will be 
ready by early May. Howe already has 
plans for employing 300 miners at 
Blackbird and 40 men at the Garfield 
refinery just outside Salt Lake City. 
e Larger Goal—Blackbird is only one 
part of the over-all program to increase 
the domestic and imported cobalt sup 
ply. Unofficially, Washington is aim- 
ing at an annual supply of around 13- 
million lb. by 1953, which would al- 
low for a big increase in military re- 
quirements. 

Here’s how the cobalt program shape: 
up: Domestically, Blackbird wil! be 
out front with around 3-million Ib. 
Far behind, but producing significant 
amounts, will be Bethlehem Steel Co 
with 600,000 Ib. and National Lead 
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PRESTRESSED CONCRETE Zroxee 
é¢s VAST POSSIBILITIES 


Prestressed concrete brings to construction a new 
technique with vast possibilities. It requires less 
material, yet is stronger and more elastic. Longer 
beams of less depth and weight can be designed for 
structures where large unobstructed areas are essen- 
tial. New architectural effects are possible and 
important savings can often be made. For example, 
in the construction of Philadelphia’s new Walnut 
Lane Bridge, the savings approximate $300,000. 


Some of the 500 engineers and invited 
guests who witnessed load being applied to 
test girder for America's first prestressed 
concrete bridge. 


In prestressing, the concrete in the beam 
is always under compression like, for ex- 
ample, a stack of books held horizontally 
. . the more squeeze the man puts on the 
books, the more he can hold. 


LEHIGH MORTAR CEMENT - LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT - 


CEMENTS 


These qualities offer many advantages in the con- 
struction of bridges, industrial buildings and various 
other types of structures . . . and in the rapidly ex- 
panding field of prefabrication. 


In prestressed concrete construction, all materials 
must have known characteristics, be uniform and 
completely dependable. Lehigh Cement meets these 
requirements . . . amply proved by the test girder 
for the Walnut Lane Bridge which withstood almost 
12 times the designed working load. 


Whatever your cement needs, there are Lehigh 
Cements to meet them. Our Service Department 
will be glad to help you with your specific problems. 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


ALLENTOWN, PA, * CHICAGO, ILL. ° SPOKANE, WASH. 


WALNUT LANE BRIDGE 


Built by CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA., under super- 
vision of Samuel S. Baxter, Assistant Chief Enaineer, 
Bureau of Engineering, Surveys and Zoning. General 
Contractor: HENRY W. HORST COMPANY, Philadel- 
phia. Designer & Contractor for prestressed girders: 
THE PRELOAD CORPORATION, New York, N. Y. 
Ready Mixed Ccncrete: WARNER COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 


LEHIGH AIR-ENTRAINING CEMENT + LEHIGH EARLY STRENGTH CEMENT 





Co.’s recently revived Frederickstown 
(Mo.) project with 500,000 Ib. Over the 
border at Cobalt, Ont., cobalt produc- 
tion for the U.S. may reach 750,000 Ib. 
by 1953. Abroad, the U.S. will con- 
tinue to get 7.5-million Ib. from the 
Belgian Congo, the world’s largest pro- 
ducer.: For the military stockpile, there 
will be 900,000 Ib. annually from Bou- 
Azzer, Morocco, beginning in late 
1952 (BW —Nov.25’50,p120). A little 
cobalt trickles in now from Northern 
Rhodesia, but Britain gets most of the 
output of the second-largest producer in 
the world. The U.S. hopes to increase 
our share; ECA granted Rhokana Corp. 
$550,000 to buy American mining 
equipment. In return ECA expects to 
get from 10% to 15% of the increase 
in production. 
¢ Better Methods—Biggest reasons for 
the boom in cobalt mining are: (1) the 
likelihood of a permanent demand for 
the metal, and (2) improvements in re- 
covery techniques. Cobalt generally oc- 
curs as a byproduct of other mining. 
Separating the cobalt from the main 
ore and removing impurities, such as 
arsenic, are expensive, sometimes im- 
possible. So when demand is down, as 
it was between the two wars, cobalt 
just isn’t recovered. The Belgian Congo, 
the only place where cobalt occurs in a 
fairly pure form, took care of the world’s 
needs at that time. 

But now, the government looks like 
a permanent customer, ready to pay 
a good price. Blackbird has to separate 
cobalt from copper and iron sulphides; 
National Lead, from lead, zinc, and 
nickel ores; and Cobalt, Ont., from 
silver and arsenic. Cobalt flotation is a 


GARDNER-DENVE tricky, costly process—Howe Sound Co. 
will have invested at least $7-muillion 


before the first pound of cobalt comes 


gets to the bottom rH out. But the government is paving 


{ $2.10 a lb., with contracts for 12-million 
e e ee : fe ies 

of higher production geancceresa Ib. in sight. | 
Nb e Users—Oldest user of cobalt is the 
ceramic industry. Cobalt gives the blue 
| ducti hedul ° 1 . = tint to bottles, counteracts the yellow 
production schedules coming along are going to use up big stains on whiteware. It bonds the en- 
tonnages of steel, copper, lead, zinc and other metals — will call amel to the steel on your refrigerator, 
washing machine, and stove. Cobalt 
salts go into driers for paints and var- 
i dd d nishes. All these will suffer during the 
eee ee shortage. What the public may miss 
That’s because these sturdy drills —like all Gardner-Denver most are the TV sets where cobalt is 
essential. Alnico—aluminum, _ nickel, 
men who really know the working conditions where they'll be used. +s aaa alae ia Se epeepeakers and 
You'll find, to your satisfaction and profit, that Gardner-Denver Where is cobalt going? Permanent 
magnets for radar assemblies, guided 
every shift—in greater safety...costs less to maintain —less to remayardapre nc Sigs ied 
operate. Gardner-Denver Company, Quincy, Illinois. more magnetic energy in a unit vol- 
SINCE 1859 ume of a cobalt magnet alloy than in 
any other alloy. Next-largest use is in 


heat-resistant steels. 
* So unless military requirements drop, 
producers of many civilian goods are 
THE QUALITY LEADER IN COMPRESSORS, PUMPS AND ROCK DRILLS just out of luck. 
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for greater and faster ore production. And mines equipped with 
Gardner-Denver rock drills will be in a better position to meet such 


equipment for mining, construction and industry — are designed by 


equipment stays on the job — dependably ... helps workers do more 











Fighter 


LOCKHEED F-90 


. whatever your processing problem 
... particularly if you need equipment m@ 
get metals. 

That’s where progressive equipment builders can help. 
They can recondition present equipment for greater pro- 
duction. If you’re buying new equipment, they can build 
it better, and make more effective use of scarce mate- 
rials—often saving you money and conserving critical 


r 


metals. 
To assure the greatest user benefit, such equipment 
Typical of the wide range of processing equipment giving builders apply the Lukenomics principle. For Luke- 
stter pe ance yh Luke *s is this mash c or. ’ : : ‘ . 
bette r pe rform ance through I a enomics is this mash cooker nomics combines their experience and that of designers 
Built of Lukens Nickel-Clad Steel for a leac.ing brewery, it j 4 ‘ ioe “ 
‘ é ie and engineers with Lukens’ specialized knowledge of 
has increased production and reduced cleaning and mainte- : d thei ‘ . 3 i 
nance while protecting product and insuring long equipment materials an their application. We'll gladly put you om 
touch with equipment builders applying this principle. 
Just write—Manager Marketing Service, Lukens Steel 
Company, 483 Lukens Building, Coatesville, Pa. 


life. By using nickel-clad steel instead of solid nickel, the 
equipment builder effected an 85% saving of this critical 


metal and substantially reduced equipment cost. 


With the defense program having first call, you’ll understand why Lukens spe- 
cialty steel products for civilian use are nui so plentiful as in normal times. 


OVER 140 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE AS THE WORLD'S LEADING PRODUCER OF SPECIALTY STEEL PRODUCTS 


oF STEEL PLATE CLAD STEELS HEADS STEEL PLATE SHAPES 


LUKENS STEEL COMPANY 














Now every business can have 
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VISION is beiter in all directions. LOW LOADING height because of new ENTIRELY NEW cab saves steps and 


Assures safer operation in traffic. frame design. Saves delivery time. time. Roomy, unobstructed cab interior. 
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Thousands of Owners have Proved 





The Sensational Advantages 





of The White 3000 





Unprecedented delivery efficiency is now within the reach 
of every business, large or small. Traffic delays are mini- 
mized by new maneuverability. Parking is expedited. Load- 
ing and unloading are easier, quicker. The driver enters 
and leaves the cab in an easy motion. Advanced functional 
design makes The White 3000 years ahead. And you can 
measure its time and cost savings at the end of every day. 
Ask your White Representative + 44E WHITE MOTOR COMPANY - Cleveland, Ohio 


for a demonstration : wi 
7 The White Motor Company Limited, Factory at Montreal 
in your service 


_ SUPER POWER 


, , 3000 | es 
GREATER M\NEUVERABILITY | 

SHORT wheelbase and wider front 

axle save maneuvering time. For more than 50 years the greatest a brasolin 
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Railroads eee and The National City Bank of New York 


Did you know the railroads haul a million tons of 


freight a mile every minute? That they carry 550 
million passengers a year? This is more freight 
and more passengers than carried by all other 


commercial transportation together! 

To do this immense job, the railroads criss-cross 
the country with 225,000 miles of tracks. This 
gives the United States, which has only 6% of the 
world’s land area, 29% of the world’s railroad mile- 
age. It represents, with buildings and equipment, 
an investment of 31 billion dollars. 

In 1949 the railroads paid nearly 4'4 billion 
dollars in wages and 833 million dollars in taxes. 
They put well over a billion dollars into new equip- 
ment, roadway and structures. By doing business 
on such a tremendous scale, our railroads are able 
to provide the fastest, safest, most up-to-date and 


efficient service in the world. Without its great 
railroads, the United States could neither maintain 
its high living standards in peace nor meet the 
emergencies of war. 

An industry as large as this calls for banking 
service of comparable size, so it is not surprising 
that The National City Bank of New York num- 
bers the leading railroads among its customers. 
National City makes available the services of 52 
fully staffed branches overseas, and 67 in Greater 
New York. The Bank also has correspondents in 
every state and in every commercially important 
city in the world. 


Member Federal Deposit I) surance Corporation 


- First in World Wide Banking . 














Delaying tactics will serve no useful purpose this time. 


BUSINESS WEEK REPORTS TO EXECUTIVES ON: 


How to Live With 
Controls: Part II 


For the second time in 10 years, the 
U.S. % plunging into a controlled 
econony. From here on, directions 
from Washington will determine what 
businessmen produce and how they dis- 
tribute -it. 

To explain this new economics of 
controls, BUSINESS WEEK has prepared 
this Report to Executives. Part I (BW 
—Feb.17’51,p113) covered controls on 
materials and manpower. Part II takes 
up price and wage controls, subsidies, 
and rationing. 


F PRODUCTION control was our 
\ greatest success in World War II, 

price control is the leading candidate 
for the title of greatest failure—in most 
peoples’ eyes. But this characterization 
is something less than fair. 
¢ The Record—Actually, if you match 
up the job that the price control officials 
did against the job they were assigned 
to do, you find ithat they scored a major 
success. No one expected them to 
prevent price increases indefinitely. 

To measure the success or failure of 
price control, you have to ask the funda- 
mental question: 
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Why do we want price controls any- 
how? 

The answer is double-barreled. 
want price controls: 

¢ To prevent an upward rush of 
prices that would upset the cost struc- 
ture of business and interfere with pro- 
duction. 

¢ To keep the heaviest burden of 
sacrifice from falling on the groups that 
can’t increase their income in a time 
of inflation. 

In other words, the main thing that 
we expect price control to do is head 
off the demoralizing effects that a whirl- 
wind inflation has on production and 
distribution. 

Fundamentally, the job of price con- 
trol in World War II was to hold the 
line until the war was over. One way 
or another, the price control officials 
were supposed to slow down the rise 
in living costs so that prices and wages 
would not explode upward in a never- 
ending spiral. 

Price control was a defensive action; 
its history is one long retreat. But it 
succeeded in holding the rise in prices 
to relatively small amounts until the 


We 


end of the war. By then industrial 
capacity, freed from its military assign- 
ments, was ready to come back into 
civilian production. It was too late to 
head off the inflation then. But with 
industry going full blast on civilian 
work, inflation had to end somewhere. 
¢Now It’s Different—Hold-the-line 
made sense in the 1940’s because the 
war obviously was going to end within 
four or five years, and the worst of the 
pressure on prices would ease up. In 
the 1950’s we have no such assurance. 
Our mobilization program may have to 
run for 10 years—or 15—or a lifetime. 

That makes the standards for a suc- 

cessful price control program now far 
more exacting than they were in 1941 
and 1942. On the one hand, short-run 
extemporizing and delaying tactics that 
postpone the adjustment of real inequi- 
ties will serve no useful purpose. On 
the other hand, the price controllers 
will have to live for a long time with 
their mistakes; if they are too easy- 
going or too timid—or too tough—at 
the start, they will pay for it later. 
e General Max—The basic price con- 
trol device of World War II was the 
General Maximum Price Regulation 
(also known as GMPR and General 
Max). GMPR was an across-the-board 
freeze. It ordered all prices frozen at 
their March, 1942, levels. Subsequent 
price control orders took the form of 
exceptions to General Max, modifica- 
tions of it, and rules for its interpreta- 
tion. 

There are some big troubles with any 
across-the-board freeze on prices: 

The price structure is changing con- 
stantly, even in peacetime. There is 
never a moment when everything is in 
balance—never a moment, that is, when 
the relation between prices and costs 
is at all levels so nicely balanced that 
it could be continued indefinitely. In 
the early stages of inflation, these dislo- 
cations within the price structure start 
cropping up right and left. In general, 
raw materials start up first, then whole- 
sale prices, then retail prices. When 
you freeze everything across the board, 
you stop the system in the act of going 
forward; it is unbalanced—like a man 
with his foot raised to take a step. 
And so you have to start making con- 
cessions immediately. Moreover, price 
control can’t apply to imports; the 
world market fixes their price. And 
under the law as it now stands, most 
farm products can’t be held at present 
levels. 

Unless wages are also stabilized 
across the board, price fixing doesn’t 
mean much. Labor is such an impor- 
tant item of cost that there is no hope 
of holding a price line in the face of 
widespread wage increases. 

No enforcement staff can be big 
enough to police an across-the-board 
freeze 100%. As a practical matter, 
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MAN POWER 


As a result of farm mechanization 
Nebraska has dozens of communi- 
ties with 50 to 1500 people available 
as permanent labor supply — farm 
bred, clear-thinking men and women 
who are surprisingly adaptable to 
any skill and sincerely committed to 
the principle of giving a full day’s 
work for a day’s pay commonly 
recording new highs in man-power 
production. (Facts available) 


ELECTRIC POWER 


All the electric power is owned by 
the people of the state — either 
through municipal or district organi- 
zations. Management is in the hands 
of business trained executives — 
with the result that rates are among 
the lowest in the nation. Nebraska 
has a splendid, well-integrated elec- 
tric system, based on a net-work of 
hydro-electric plants scattered about 
the state in connection with the 
greatest flowing stream mileage in 
the whole country. Installed capacity 
is more than adequate for present 
needs, is being constantly enlarged, 
and will be further augmented by 
the vast Missouri Basin development. 


7 « « « « WILL POWER 


Nebraskans are refreshingly old- 
fashioned in some ways — particu- 
larly so in the respect they have for 
individual initiative, their belief in 
the private enterprise system and 
their determination to make it work. 
Rugged, healthful, wholesome — 
they look forward to the future with 
confidence. 


Write this clivision of State Government 
for detailed information 


Dept. B 
NEBRASKA RESOURCES DIVISION 
STATE CAPITOL LINCOLN 
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you have to concentrate your enforce- 
ment on a limited number of commodi- 
ties and leave the rest to the will of 
Heaven. 

In spite of these objections, some 
version of General Max makes a con- 
venient starting point for price con- 
trol. Politically, it makes a good im- 
pression; it is a grand gesture, and it 
gives the appearance of treating every- 
body alike, playing no favorites, and 
leaving no loopholes. 

All this explains the long fight in 
Washington this winter between the 
advocates of selective price controls and 
the advocates of a general freeze. The 
decision late in January to freeze every- 
thing across the board apparently set- 
tles the matter. But appearances can 
be deceiving. 

In terms of enforcement, any price 
control is selective control. Officials 
will have to concentrate on a relatively 
limited list of key commodities. Out- 
side this critical area, they can’t afford 
more than spot checks and loose gen- 
eral supervision. 


The Prices to Watch 


Hew do you pick your key com- 
modities, the ones you intend to get 
tough about? 

One way is to go back to the least- 
common-denominator idea that lies be- 
hind CMP. 

There are certain basic commodities 
so widely used that their prices have a 
vital influence on the whole price-cost 
structure. Iron and steel is one ex- 
ample. Fuels are another. If you can 
hold these prices down, the whole cost 
structure of industry will stay on a 
lower level. If you let them get away 
from you, price control hasn’t a chance. 

By and large, the basic commodities 
—with the outstanding exception of 
farm products—are the easiest to con- 
trol. In much of this area, production 
controls back up price controls by arbi- 
trarily hammering down demand until 
it equals the available supply. 
¢ Byproducts of CMP-In steel, for 
instance, the Controlled Materials Plan 
is not only a good allocation system; 
it is also an almost perfect price control 
system. Every holder of a CMP allot- 
ment ticket is entitled to his share of 
available production. Nobody else is 
allowed to get into the market. Hence, 
there is no incentive for buyers to bid 
up the price. , 
¢ Cost of Living—The firm grip that 
he has on basic lines such as steel is the 
best hope of the price controller. But 
basic commodities aren’t the only ones 
that count. ; 

Even more important are the items 
that go into the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics’ cost-of-living index. 

For better or worse, this index is re- 
garded as the official measure of the 


impact of inflation on the consumer. In 
all probability, wages will be tied di- 
rectly to it. 

No matter what, therefore, the price 
controllers have to keep on top of the 
cost-of-living index. And this is where 
the trouble starts. 

The components that pull the most 
weight in the index are food, textiles 
(including clothing), and rent. 

In World War II, the rent freeze 
was the most successful of all price con- 
trols (although rents actually rose a 
good deal more than the official figures 
showed). In the new mobilization, 
holding the line on rents shouldn’t be 
an impossible job. The supply of hous- 
ing is fairly well in balance with 
demand now. 

¢ Farm Problem—Food is something 
else again. Under present law, there is 
only one way that food prices can go-- 
and that is up. Price control authori- 
ties are specifically forbidden to freeze 
agricultural products at less than parity 
prices. In the present market that 
means that only a few items—beef and 
lamb, for example—can legally be frozen 
at present prices. And in the future, 
parity will move upward as other prices 
rise. : 

Even if the law is changed, prices of 
farm products are going to present the 
biggest single problem in price control. 

One reason, of course, is the enor- 
mous weight that the farmer swings in 
U.S. politics. But that is only part 
of the trouble. 

¢ Complex System—Food comes from 
thousands of sources, finds its way 
through complex channels, and moves 
out to the consumer through thousands 
of retail outlets. This means that the 
policing problem in price control is 
staggering. More than that, it means 
that there can be no simple set of price 
ceilings. Any system of control will 
have to allow for such things as the dif- 
ference between integrated and non- 
integrated distributors, branded and 
unbranded items, perishables and non 
perishables. 

And if it comes to a showdown, the 
food industry has one deadly weapon it 
can use against the price controllers. 
It can simply pull the disputed products 
off the market. That was what hap- 
pened in the fight over meat in 1946. 
e And Textiles—In_textiles—especially 
cotton textiles—price control officials 
will face much the same problem. In 
one respect, at least, textiles will be an 
even tougher problem this time than 
they were in World War II. We are 
starting out with painful shortages in 
both cotton and wool. Even before 
Korea, prices were on the way up. 


Loopholes in Price Controls 


One of the big problems in textiles 
is to keep manufacturers from abandon- 
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The Pfaudler Co., 


Rochester, 
New York 
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VER AND OVER AND OVER AGAIN—that’s the way Mills Metal 
Walls are used. They’re made to keep pace with the 
constantly changing space requirements of modern business. 
They’re as permanent and solid and beautiful as any walls you’d 
ever want around you but they can be moved—quickly, easily and 
at very low cost—to fit any new arrangement of space that progress 
dictates. The entire job can often be done overnight without 
interrupting business routine. 
Dignified and refined in architectural design, they’re available in 
a wide variety of attractive colors in baked-on finishes that keep 
their fresh new look with a minimum of maintenance. Exclusive 
features like all-welded panel construction, special treatment 
that eliminates harsh light reflection, and scientific soundproofing 
and insulation make Mills Movable Metai Walls the demon- 
strably superior system for flexible division of interior space. 


Y ° 964 Wayside Road ¢ Cleveland 10, Ohio 


TEN YEARS FROM NOW... the layout will have 
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SPECIFY “MILLS” FOR: 


All-Welded Panels @ Glareless Finishes 

Scientific Insulation and Soundproofing 

Easy Erection © Maximum Mobility 
*Superior Architectural Design 


*A CASE IN POINT 
Mills Walls, because of all- 
welded panel construction, 
need only a minimum of 
lines at panel joints to 
assure maximum mobility, 
precision erection. 


For all the facts see Sweet's Architectural File or write 
for Mills Movable Metal Walls Catalog No. 51. 
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Not woven, not welded, but 

sturdy, solid steel, pierced 

and s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-d from a 

single plate! It’s a wrought 

steel grilllighter yet stronger Wrenn A 

than any fabricated grill! iy nein \ 
} } Wey " ‘aun ‘ 


/ \ oH ‘A ‘ 
SOAR NIII NU 


Solid steel you can see 
through—and, because it’s 
solid, a stronger steel for 
any applicationthatre- 
quires free passage of light 
and air: for partitions, 
grills, window guards... 


SAFER! 


Because it’s stronger, 
lighter, has a natural non- 
skid surface, Wheeling Ex- 
panded Metal is ideal for 
safety installations: walk- 
ways, stair treads, plat- 
forms...Use it all ways! 


For full engineering data, write us today! 


Ts | 
WHEELING .. 


4 


EXPANDED /*. 
METALS = 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 


WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


Atianta Boston Buffalo Chicago Columbus Detroit Kansas Cit: 
Louisville Minneapolis New Orleans New York Philadelphia Richmond St. Louis 
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ing production of low-margin lines and 
switching all their production into high- 
profit items. 

Any textile manufacturer—whethe 
he makes cloth or garments—usually 
turns out a varied line of products. 
When a price freeze comes, the manu 
facturer automatically is under pressure 
to shift all his production into the high- 
profit stuff. Hence, without changing 
his price list he forces the consumer 
to buy a higher-priced product. 

OPA’s answer to this was to orde 

all manufacturers to divide up thei 
production so that the average price on 
all their products was the same as it had 
been in the base period. This was the 
famous Maximum Average Price plan. 
Later Congress pulled its teeth by spe- 
cial legislation. It probably is a fairly 
effective answer to the low-end prob- 
lem if it is backed up by production 
controls. 
e Quality Control—Both textiles and 
food present another and subtler chal- 
lenge to price control: quality deteriora- 
tion. Say that Zoot Suits, Inc., is a 
manufacturer of men’s clothing with 
three lines, one retailing at $45, one at 
$55, and one at $65. You freeze its 
prices, and then six months later you 
take a look at the suits it is selling. You 
find that it still sells a $45 suit, but 
that it is now the sort of thing that 
gives scarecrows a bad reputation. To 
get something that looks about like the 
old $45 suit, you now have to go into 
the $55 class. Zoot Suits, Inc., wrings 
its hands and wails, “You wouldn’t be- 
lieve it, the quality of the stuff the mills 
are sending us.” 

The only answer to this sort of thing 
is to set up quality standards. But 
standardization is a fighting word to a 
large part of industry. Manufacturers 
are afraid that it will wipe out all dit- 
ferences among products, destroy the 
value of the trade names they have so 
painfully established. Retailers fear 
that it will blot out exclusive franchises 
and reduce all competition to straight 
price cutting. Furthermore, the neces- 
sity for substituting when materials are 
scarce often makes quality controls 
impractical. 
¢ Defeat on Standards—One of OPA’s 
worst defeats in World War II was its 
attempt to set up quality standards. The 
opposition was so hot that the whole 
idea had to be thrown overboard. ‘To 
the end of the war, price control had to 
operate without ever specifying just 
what it controlled. 

Looking back, you can see that OPA 
overplayed its hand. It frightened in- 
dustry by talking ferociously of rigid 
standards for everything. ‘The implica- 
tion was that all products would be 
hammered into rigid patterns and 
labeled by grade. 

Actually, nothing so drastic would 
have been necessary. A fairly flexible 
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EXECUTIVES SAY 


Rooms when and where you want them!— 
That’s what managements like about Johns- 
Manville Asbestos Movable Walls, 


ITH these asbestos-cement partitions, you can 
have offices enlarged, subdivided, or relocated 
to meet ever-changing space needs! And at the same 
time have rooms more attractive in appearance. 
Today many of the most modern office buildings 
and schools have miles of Johns-Manville Movable 
Walls. Their unique appeal lies in the fact that they 
are made of asbestos: they have a pleasing texture 
and they’re fire-safe, hard-to-mar, highly resistant to 
shock and abuse. J-M Asbestos Wall sections are 
light, easy to locate. They are erected as ceiling-high 


"fos, | 


TO THESE FLEXIBLE INTERIORS 


or free-standing partitions and railings, either solid or 
with glass. Ideal as interior finish for outside walls. 


“Dry” construction insures little or no interrup- 
tion to normal routine. Flush asbestos walls have no 
dust-catching projections, are easily maintained. The 
complete wall, including doors and hardware, is 
installed by Johns-Manville construction crews; you 
get undivided responsibility. 


An estimate will convince you that the cost of J-M 
Movable Walls compares favorably with that of 
other types of wall construction. 


For details or an estimate (without obligation, of 
course), write Johns-Manville, Box 158, Dept. BW, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


JOHNS -MA) 
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INSTALLED NATIONALLY BY JOHNS-MANVILLE 
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Lumber at the 
Protection Points 


neal costly ROT 
and TERMITE damage 


In wood piping and tanks, in decking 
and in many other applications subject 
to rot or termites Wolmanized* pressure- 
treated Lumber is effecting important 
savings in dollars and labor 

It is used successfully because pre- 
servatives are forced deep into the wood 
fibers under high pressure (150 p.s.i.). 
In pressure treatment the volumetric 
absorption of preservative solution is 
measured in gallons per cubic foot— 
not in feet of coated surface. 

Millions of feet of Wolmanized press- 
ure-treated Lumber have been in serv- 
ice, under the severest conditions, for 
years. Our engineers will ~ 
discuss specific apnlications. 

Or, write for the booklet 
“Service Records of Wol- 
manized pressure-treated 
Lumber.” 


American Lumber 
& Treating Co. 


General Offices: 1601 Mc Cormick Bldg. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
Branch Offices: Baltimore, Boston, Jacksonville, Fia., 


Little Rock, Ark., Los Angeles, New York, 
GP Portiand, Ore., San Francisco. 
a) 


—) 


* Wolmonized is a registered trademark 
of American Lumber & Treating Co. 
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set of minimum specifications for some 
ot the key industries would be enough 
for the purposes of price control. 


How Can Prices Change? 


Now stop a minute to consider what 
kind of controls you want—aside from 
the quality problem. 

Any across-the-board freeze starts 
you with a system in which price ceil- 
ings are determined for each seller by 
his prices in the base period that you 
have picked. 

But as higher costs work their wav 
through from raw materials to retail, 
these ceilings will have to go up. 

Maybe you can make the seller ab- 
sorb part of these cost increases, but 
the chances are you will have to allow 
him to recoup at least some of them. 
There are two main ways you can de- 
termine his new ceiling: 

You can fix specific dollar-and-cents 
ceilings for each seller. 

These will be designed to cover his 
costs and allow a profit at the time 
they are set, but once set he is stuck 
with them. If his costs increase, he 
will have to come in again and ask for 
new ceilings. 

You can let each seller figure his own 
ceiling by taking his costs and adding 
a margin of profit. 

If the margin is expressed in terms 
of dollars and cents, you are in effect 
limiting his profit but letting him 
all costs. If the margin is 


figured as a percentage of costs, you 
are letting him take a profit on his cost 
increases. 
¢ Weak Restraint—The _ percentage 
margin method is obviously a_jet- 
propelled inflation machine. 

Even the dollar-and-cents margin is 
a feeble sort of control. It gives the 
manufacturer or retailer no incentive 
to hold his costs down. There will be 
cases, though, where it is the only prac- 
tical answer. 


Pointing the Morals 


Sum up all the pros and cons on 
price control, and where do you come 
out? It’s a hazy picture, but you can 
pull these generalizations out of the 
muddle: 

No across-the-board freeze can last 
more than a short time. 

Alla freeze can do is serve as a frame 
work for the modifications and _spell- 
outs that follow. 

Any price control system that suc- 
ceeds will concentrate on a relatively 
short list of key commodities. 

Other prices may be under nominal 
ceilings, but, outside the critical areas, 
controls probably won’t amount to very 
much. 

For the commodities that count 
there will have to be specific ceilings— 
spelled out in dollars and cents. 

And that means that the ceilings at 
each level of production will have to be 
adjusted to all other levels. 


Shares Make the Price 


Strictly speaking, rationing is a con- 
tro] on distribution. In practice, it be- 
comes a part of price control. 

In ordinary times, the price system 
serves as its own rationing mechanism. 
The amount of a commodity that any 
individual gets is determined by how 
much he wants to pay for it. If there 
are no controls, consumers will bid up 
the price of each item until the demand 
balances with the supply. And at that 
price, the distribution of each item will 
depend on how much each individual 
is willing to spend for it. 
¢ Interference—One purpose of price 
control is to stop this “rationing by the 
purse.” Instead of letting prices go 
up until demand shrinks into line with 
supply, vou arbitrarily hold prices some- 
where below the balance point. This 
keeps well-heeled consumers from get- 
ting al] they want by squeezing out the 
lewer-income groups entirely. But it 
doesn’t by itself produce a fair distribu- 
tion of the available supply. Without 
some sort of rationing machinery, re- 
tailers will be cleaned out of scarce 
items as fast as they come in. The 
lucky customers or the favored custom- 
ers will be able to get more than their 


share; the unlucky will get nothing. 

This is why you have to set up a 
rationing system whenever you freeze 
prices of essential goods. You block 
the ordinary workings of the market and 
substitute an arbitrary distribution sys- 
tem in its place. Your artificial dis- 
tribution system, instead of a rising 
price, brings demand for rationed goods 
(legitimate demand, that is) in line with 
supply. 

But rationing doesn’t eliminate the 
pressures of the price system. It merely 
puts an arbitrary check on them. If 
consumers have the money, only the 
strictest policing will keep a black mar- 
ket from springing up. 


Arithmetic Assignment 


Theoretically, rationing is simple. In 
practice, it is a pain in the neck for 
everyone concerned. It requires an 
enormous administrative machine to 
get ration coupons out to everyone and 
to screen the requests for special treat- 
ment. And it takes some nice calculat- 
ing to keep rationing in step with the 
changing supply situation. 

The trick is to adjust the value of 
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How to trade engine heat for cold cash! 


F you’re a technical man, you know that an engine 

simply converts the heat of fuel combustion into 
usable motion or power. You also know that there’s 
always unused heat that must be dissipated or somehow 
disposed of. In sizeable engine installations this can 
be a big problem, involving lots of costly cooling 
equipment and valuable space. 


Here again, recent Cooper-Bessemer developments 
are saving money. For example, hundreds of big en- 
gines like the Cooper-Bessemers shown above are used 
to drive compressors on cross-country pipe lines. 
Because of the Cooper-Bessemer Turboflow and super- 
charging developments and other advancements, much 
more combustion heat can now go to produce power, 
leaving much less waste heat to be dissipated. Thus 
the cost of cooling equipment, piping and installation 
can now be reduced by thousands of dollars. It’s a huge 
plus saving over and above the gains of greater fuel 
economy and increased power. 


Far-reaching developments like these are constantly 





being worked out at Cooper-Bessemer. And they’re 
being applied to heavy duty engines for a// services ... 
stationary power, locomotive, marine and other mobile 
uses. If you have a stake in power, be sure to find out 
about the new things being done by one of America’s 
oldest engine builders. 





The 
Cooper-Bessemer 


MOUNT VERNON, OHIO GROVE CITY, PA. 


New York @ Chicago @ Washington © San Francisco © Los Angeles 
@ Houston @ Dallas ¢ Odessa @ Seattle @ Tulsa @ St. Lovis ¢ Gloucester 
New Orleans ¢ Shreveport 


DIESELS ¢ GAS ENGINES *« GAS DIESELS + ENGINE-DRIVEN AND MOTOR-DRIVEN COMPRESSORS + HIGH PRESSURE LIQUID PUMPS 
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Telegrams demand attention—get 
results—prevent costly delays by 
tracing shipments or speeding deliv- 
eries, efficiently, economically. 
For any business purpose 

A TELEGRAM 

DOES THE JOB 

BETTER 





=| WESTERN - 
are UNION 


CREDIT INFORMATION 


BROWN COMPANY CREDIT Al. ASSETS 
CURRENTLY AT SIX FIGURES. 
GOOD RISK FOR YOUR PURPOSE. 


WESTERN - 
UNION. fg 


PLEASE REMIT $712. BALANCE OF 
ACCOUNT 7564 NOW PAST DUE. 











Look for “OPERATOR 25“ 
advertisers! This 
information service helps 
you quickly locate services 
and products you see in 
advertisements. 
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If consumers have money, only the strictest policing will keep a black market from 


springing up beside a controlled market. 


the current ration coupons so that their 


total matches up with the available 
supply. If you overestimate supply, 
then some consumers won't get their 
ration. If you underestimate, goods will 
back up on the shelves and production 
may fall off. 

¢ Good Record—Rationing in World 
War II worked surprisingly — well. 
Among the items that it covered were 
meats and fats, sugar, coffee, canned 
goods, shoes, tires, gasoline, and fuel 
oil. ‘There were plenty of complaints, 
but few real hardships. 

In a country of 140-million people 
with a bewilderingly complex system 
of production and distribution, that’s a 
lot to say. 


Subsidies Stop 


Subsidies, like rationing, are part and 
parcel of price control. Give a pro- 
ducer a subsidy instead of a price in- 
crease, and you encourage production 
without losing ground in the price in- 
dexes. In a sense, the victory is an 
illusion, of course. The consumer gets 
his goods cheaper; but government ex- 
penditures go up by the amount of the 


subsidy, and that adds to the infla- 


tionary pressure on the economy. How- 


ever, in some cases—where a price in- 


What to Ration 


How much rationing we have to have 
in the new mobilization will depend on: 
¢ How big a bite the military takes 
out of civilian supply. 
¢ How far we go with taxes and 
other indirect measures to cut consumer 
incomes. 

Meat almost certainly will be at the 
head of the list. An all-out mobiliza- 
tion would add gasoline, tires, shoes, and 
various foods, and the chances are we 
would have to ration clothing. 

If the mobilization stretches over a 
period of years, we probably will end up 
rationing a long list of hard goods— 
automobiles, refrigerators, and the like. 


o 
Spirals 
crease would cause pressure for wage 
increases, which would produce more 
price increases to go spiralling through 
the economy—a subsidy will stop the 
process where it starts, 

In foods, for instance, the political 
power of the farmer makes it hard to 
hold any sort of price line. And yet, 
food is the most important item of all 
in the budgets of low-income families. 
As far as most wage earners are con- 
cerned, the success or failure of price 
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This machine makes automatic 
transmission cases for a leading 
auto maker. It turns out 85 pieces 
an hour, has 27 stations, 83 cutting 
tools, even shuts off automatically 
when tools need changing. 


That 20 Howell Motors were 
selected to power this job is a 
tribute to the quality and depend- 
ability of these precision-built, 
industrial motors. 


Solution for... 


THE CASE OF AN TRANSMISSION 


AUTOMATIC 


























Howell Type K Motor. Offers constant Howell makes specially designed Howell Sanitary Motors meet the 


performance in the presence of dirt, 
dust, fumes, and moisture. Sizes from 
3 to 150 H.P. at 1800 R.P.M. Either 
vertical or horizontal mounting. 


motors—vertical, round body, flange 
and face mounting, built-in stator and 
rotor jobs, etc.—to meet a wide range 
of requirements. 


most exacting standards of the dairy 
and food industries. They contain no 
pockets, cracks, or crevices. Available 
for vertical or horizontal mounting. 





Read this if you need special motors: 


Howell offers a unique job-engineer- 
ing service for special motor appli- 
cations. 

With it, you get: (1) cooperation of 
our engineering personnel; (2) prompt 
quotations on both standard and cus- 
tom motors; and (3) the ability to 
accurately manufacture custom-de- 
signed motors within reasonable time. 
We believe these services will save 
you, as a purchaser of electric motors, 
valuable time and money. 

May we apply our facilities and engi- 
neering ability to your problem? 


‘ HOWELL MOTORS 


HOWELL ELECTRIC MOTORS CO., HOWELL, MICH. 
Precision-built Industrial Motors Since 1915 

















MATERIALS HANDLING 
BRIEFS 


Rolls cars uphill. Inthe usual cardumper in- 
stallation, the car dumper grasps the gondala, 
then turns it upside down, dumping the con- 
At this Florida 
plant, pits could not be excavated because of 


tents into underground pits 


water. So Wellman engineers designed a car 
dumper which holds the car, rolls it uphill on 
a rack and pinion arrangement. Thus it can 


dump its cargo on the ground surface. 


This materials handling car in a steel mill is a 
processing vessel too. Hot coke is pushed by a 
Wellman Pusher from the ovens through a 
Wellman Coke Guide into the Wellman Coke- 
Quenching Car. Streams of water quench the 
coke in the ca Then doors the side of car 
open to allow the finished coke to slide down 


a ramp 





Wellman traveling bridge unloads barges, stores 
coal in pile, then feeds conveyor to electric 
power plant as desired. Bucket takes 7% 


tons of coal at a “bite”. Whether the need is 


to handle heay 
mill equipment, Well- 
man will build it... better. The Wellman 
Engineering Company, 7000 Central Avenue, 


Cleveland 4, Ohio. 


Wellman will build it! 
WELLMAN 


ENGINEERING COMPANY-CLEVELAND 


for machinery bulk materials, 


or for specialized steel 





control hangs almost entirely on how 
it works for food prices. In a spot like 
this, a subsidy to the farmers would let 
you compromise with them and still 
hold the line on food. And that might 
make it possible to hold the line on 
wages. 

Marginal operators can sometimes be 
brought into production most cheaply 
by using subsidies. A price that is high 
enough to bring out the last of the 
high-cost producers is certainly going 
to be higher than most of the industry 
needs. If you use a subsidy to take care 
of the marginal producers, you are then 
able to peg the rest of the industry 
at a lower level. 

For imported commodities—where 


the price is set in the world market— 
subsidies may be the best way to keep 
price increases from upsetting your sys- 
tem of domestic ceilings. The only 
other way to control the price of im- 
ports is by international agreement and 
government buying. 

Subsidies aren’t popular cither with 
farmers or with industry. They give 
the government too much of a club 
over individual producers. ‘The Defense 
Production Act specifically rules them 
out. 

But the subsidy is too handy a de- 
vice for price control officials to pass 
it up willingly. The chances are that 
the ban will come out of the law some 
time in the next year OF So. 


Wages Hang on Prices 


Wage control in a democratic coun- 
try is automatically tied to price con- 
trol. This was true of our wage policy 
in World War II, although we never 
formally admitted it. And it is openly 
recognized in the new mobilization, 

This doesn’t mean that wages have 
to go up point by point with the cost- 
of-living index—although some 1.5 
million workers are now covered by 
contracts containing just that provision. 
It does mean that prices have to be 
more or less stabilized throughout any 
period in which you are trying to stab- 
ilize wages. 

If the price control system doesn’t 
work at least passably well, you might 
as well forget about wage control. 


The Little Steel Formula 


In World War II, as in the present 
mobilization, wage policy was in the 
hands of a tripartite board, with labor, 
management, and the public repre- 
sented. (Salaries were controlled by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue.) This 
group—the National War Labor Board 
—had authority to approve, disapprove, 
or limit proposed wage increases. 

The guiding principle that the Na- 
tional War Labor Board worked out 
was the Little Steel formula. This was 
a hold-the-line device, corresponding to 
the basic principle that OPA was fol- 
lowing in price control. 

NWLB handed down its decision in 
the Little Steel case on July 16, 1942. 
At this time, the cost of living had gone 
up about 15% above the level of Jan. 
1, 1941. On the theory that the wage 
structure of early 1941 represented a 
more or less “standard wage,” NWLB 
came to the conclusion that workers in 
general were entitled to a hike of 15% 
above that level. It undertook to ap- 
prove wage increases that would bring 
pay rates up to the Little Steel level. 
And it turned down any increases be- 


yond that point. In other words, it 
drew its stabilization line through the 
wage system at a level 15% above Jan. 
1, 1941. 

¢ Ending a Round—The Little Steel 
formula was a device for winding up a 
round of wage increases in an orderly 
way without letting a new round get 
started. It held back the leaders while 
it let the laggards catch up. 

his procedure was the only way out 
ot the dilemma that confronted NWLB 
from the time it set up shop. By the 
middle of 1942, many unions had al- 
ready won major pay increases. Others 
were still negotiating or getting ready 
to negotiate. Some sort of catching-up 
formula was necessary. And Little Steel 
was the one the board chose. 
¢ Flexibility—Even when a union had 
got all that was coming to it under 
Little Steel, the door was not entirely 
closed to further increases. NWLB 
would go beyond Little Steel to cor- 
rect “substandard” wages or to remove 
inequalities between groups of workers. 
It also was generous about “‘fringe’’ de- 
mands—vacation pay, extra holidays, 
shift differentials, and the like. 

In what it called “rare and unusual 
cases,” NWLB would put Little Steel 
aside entirely and use wage differentials 
as a method of allocating manpower. 
Under this principle, it approved a wage 
scale for construction workers at the 
Hanford (Wash.) atomic plant that was 
far out of line with the rest of the coun- 
try. And it let the gray iron foundries 
—a critical bottleneck in production— 
boost wages without regard to Little 
Steel. 

Thus labor costs worked their way 
upward steadily throughout the war. 
Like a hobbled horse, they could still 
cover ground even if they couldn't 
gallop. 

And it is important to remember that 
Little Steel applied to wage rates rather 
than total take-home. Time and a 
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half for overtime and incentive pay for 
extra production swelled pay envelopes 
even when rates stayed the same. 


You Pay for Production 


This steady rise in take-home was a 
direct consequence of the kind of mo- 
bilization we had in World War II. 
The U.S. economic system is an incen- 
tive system; we pay people for doing 
things. As long as we have that kind 
of system, the only way to get extra 
production is to pay for it. The alter- 
native is to abandon the incentive ap- 
proach and adopt sweeping manpower 
controls. 

In World War II, we stayed with the 
incentive system. This was never sct 
down in a formal decision, but it under- 
lay the whole structure of mobilization. 
From start to finish, we relied on the 
pulling power of good wages to allocate 
our labor force. 

From a production standpoint, this 
was a good policy. ‘There was some 
labor wasted in nonessential lines, of 
course. But the willingness of the 
workers in the essential industries more 
than made up for it. On balance, pro- 
duction probably was a good deal 
higher than it would have been with an 
elaborate system of controls on man 
power. 

But the price that we paid for solving 
the production problem was to multiply 
our inflation problem. ‘The rapidly ris- 
ing incomes of practically all consumers 
built up more and more pressure under 
the price system. When the lid finally 
came off in 1945, we had a major infla- 
tion all primed and ready to let go. 


Indirect Controls 


Theoretically, direct controls of the 
type discussed so far are a last resort. 
Theoretically, any government with a 
mobilization on its hands should use 
indirect controls—taxes and credit regu- 
lation. Indirect controls are simple 
and impersonal. You don’t need to 
give direct orders to consumers and 
businessmen telling them what they 
can and cannot do. Instead, you in- 
crease or decrease their spending power 
and let them use their own judgment 
about what they do then. 
¢ Drawback—But the very breadth and 
impersonality of indirect controls is a 
drawback. They leave no way of allow- 
ing for hardship cases, no way of favor- 
ing essential consumption over non- 
essential. And if the bite that «he mili- 
tary takes out of the ecogomy is a big 
one, a cut in consumer purchasing 
power big enough to offset it will blot 
out historic differentials between in- 
come groups. 

Still, the general proposition holds 
good: Go as far as you can w ith indirect 
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® “you name it...I helped make it!” 








(ilue for disposable dishware 


Why nary a drip as I sip? Glue! Moisture-resistant glue. 


That seals in ice cream sodas, steaming coffee, milk. In cups, 
containers and straws. Glue that must be non-toxic, colorless, 
odorless. That provides a high-speed bond that’s as strong as 
the toughest paper; as flexible as the thinnest. Unusual? Not 
in the least! 

® “you name it... 1 helped make it!” Look around a drug- 
store. There isn’t a single item that doesn’t require at least one, 
and sometimes eight types of glue in its making, labeling, 
packaging, shipping. The NATIONAL touch is everywhere. Glue 
applied through imaginative research and service. To every 
item of daily life. 


STARCHES ADHESIVES 


National Starch Products Inc. 


Executive Offices: 270 Madison Ave., New York 16,N.Y. © Plants: Dunellen, N.J., Chicago, Indianapolis, San Frane 
cisco. ¢ Sales Offices: All principal cities. * Canada: Toronto and Montreal. « England: Slough. ¢ Holland: Veendam, 
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TRAXCAVATOR 


Cutting open hearth furnace down- 
time — with big savings in hard-to- 
get manpower — is only one job 
assigned this HT4 TRAXCAVATOR 
in a big steel mill. Fast and efficient, 
the one-man TRAXCAVATOR crew 
also handles a variety of other mill 
and factory tasks — stockpiling ma- 
terials, feeding hoppers, cleaning-up, 
leveling, removing snow, unloading 


PRODUCTION... 
GIVES “LOST-TIME” 
REDUCTION! 


supplies, spotting cars — and does 
them with amazing time — money — 
and manpower savings. 

Ask your TRACKSON-“Caterpillar” 
Dealer how one of the five sizes 
of TRAXCAVATORS can fit your 
operations ... or write TRACKSON 
COMPANY, Dept. BW-21, Mil- 
waukee 1, Wisconsin. 


The Original Tractor Excavator 


AMAZING ANGIER PAPER GIVES OFF VAPOR 
THAT STOPS RUST 


Think of your savings! Here’s an exporter who has scrapped slushing 
and all the mess that goes with it! When grease and oil were smeared 
over these intricate machines, packaging time was over 9 
man-hours. Now only 134 hours does it! 
The answer is ... Angier VPI* Wrap. This chemically coated 
paper gives off a vapor that prevents rust! If you ship or 


industrial Packaging Manufacturers & Engineers Since 1895 


store metal products or parts, this clean 
and proven new way to stop rust is 
a cinch! Your customers, too, will be 
all for it because there’s no “cleaning” 
to do. Get the facts now in “Applica- 
tions of Angier VPI Wrap.” It’s FREE! 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. 
Voper rust preventive 


Framingham 7, 
Massachusetts 


Representatives & Distributors in Principal Cities 





measures; and after that, use them to 
backstop your direct control system and 
take the pressure off it. 

¢ Question—How far is “as far as you 
can?” To a large extent, that is a polit- 
ical rather than an economic question. 

If, for example, we try to put the 
1951 budget on a pay-as-you-go basis, 
we will have to hike taxes by about 
$16-billion. That will put the total 
tax load higher than it has ever been. 

The odds are that we won't raisc 
taxes anything like that much. But we 
will raise them some. And if the mo- 
bilization strings out over a period of 
years, we probably will keep on edging 
them up. 

We also will put gentle brakes on 
business credit by tightening up on 
bank reserves. You can’t expect much 
in this direction, though. The Treasury 
is determined to keep money casy so 
that there will be a ready market for 
government bonds. There will be no 
hard-boiled credit deflation policy so 
long as we have a public debt of $250 
billion, with more on the way. 

Consumer credit doesn’t come undex 
the Treasury's umbrella. Hence, we 
can trim down consumer purchasing 
power by selective controls on con- 
sumer credit (the Federal Reserve 
Board’s Regulation W) and on mort- 
gage credit (Regulation X). 


Some Untried Tricks 


In time, we may develop new devices 
for controlling consumer demand _in- 
directly. Britain, for example, has a 
purchase tax that divides goods into 
classes and puts a differential rate on 
them. In general, the less essential 
goods pay the highest rates. 

In the last war the Treasury proposed 
a spending tax—a levy that would apply 
to money spent rather than to money 
earned. This would give consumers an 
extra incentive to sock away part of 
their income, instead of trying to buy 
goods with it. 

Ideas like these are outside the scope 
of a direct control system. But they are 
desperately important to it. No direct 
control system can stand up under the 
unlimited pressure of rising incomes 
and declining supplies. 

Indirect controls will have to shrink 
the economy down to something ap- 
proaching the proper size. Direct con- 
trols can give it the final squeeze that 
shapes it. 


Consumer's Share 


Civilian supply is the real key to the 
whole problem of price control and 
rationing. If you have enough goods 
to satisfy essential civilian needs, you 
have a fair chance of making price ceil- 
ings stick. But if some consumers have 
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to choose between going without and 
bidding black market prices, price con- 
trol won’t work. Rationing won’t solve 
this problem; you can’t ration a com- 
modity unless you have enough to 
give everyone at least a ‘bare minimum. 

In World War H, civilians had a 
fairly easy time. Few essential items 
really went off the market or got down 
to the critical supply level. But toward 
the end of the war, we were getting 
close to the edge on some things— 
children’s shoes, essential work clothing, 
small appliances such as electric irons. 

Ihe only way to lick the civilian sup- 
ply problem is to use a combination of 
price controls and production controls. 
Producers need a big enough margin of 
profit to make it worth their while to 
turn out essential civilian goods. But 
you can’t rely on the profit motive 
alone; the margins will be still higher 
in many nonessential lines. You have 
to back up price control with produc- 
tion controls, making sure manufac- 
turers get materials to meet a program 
of essential civilian goods—and that 
they use the materials for that program. 

From an operating standpoint, this 
means that you have to set up a strong 
claimant agency under CMP for civilian 
supply. It isn’t enough to parcel out 
what is left after the military has taken 
the materials it wants. 
¢ Supply Line—The reason behind this 
is not that you want to coddle civilians. 
You don’t. But you want to get the 
maximum production out of your eco- 
nomic system. And you can’t get it if 
you don’t plow back a certain minimum 
into the civilian end. 

This is a point that a lot of people— 
especially military men—never grasped 
in World War II. But it is a simple 
point. In mobilization, your whole 
economy becomes one long military 
supply line. And each segment of that 
line has minimum supply needs. If 
you squeeze the civilian end down too 
hard, it won’t be able to do its job. 

his is more than just a question of 
keeping up civilian morale. It is a ques- 
tion of keeping the producing end of 
the economy in efficient shape. Toward 
the end of World War II, we ran into 
some ridiculous situations because we 
had neglected this point. In California, 
aircraft workers were staying away from 
the job to do their own wash because 
the local laundries couldn’t get enough 
machinery or manpower. And periodi- 
cally steel mill output was threatened 
because workers couldn’t get enough 
work shoes and work gloves. 


The Pitfalls 


Civilian supply has its own thorny 
problems. Few of them were solved 
last time. 

Take, for instance, the question of 
concentrating the production of a whole 
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“,..most chair for the 
money I ever saw 


“... best seat 
I ever sat on 


“ 
! 


“a 
! 


“FINGER-LIFT™ 


(Patent Pending) 


That’s the consensus of opinion among employers and 
employes, alike: Cosco ‘“‘Finger-Lift” Office Chair is 
a better seat—a bigger value! Foam rubber-padded, 
revolving “saddle” seat raises or lowers—quickly, 
easily and positively—to any height between 16” and 
20”... backrest adjusts three ways. Durable, wash- 
able, vinyl plastic upholstery on seat and backrest in 
green, brown, maroon or gray; all-metal frame finished 
in gray or brown baked-on enamel. Life-time lubri- 
cated, hard rubber casters, with ball bearing swivels. 
Ask for demonstration without cbligation at leading 
office equipment dealers. Or write for name of nearest 
dealer; COSCO, Dept. BW-224, Columbus, Indiana. 
Illustrated: Model 16-C, with gray, baked-on enamel! finish. Also 


Model 16-D, with brown, baked-on enamel finish. Retail price about 
$29.95 (slightly higher in Florida, Texas and Western states). 


Posture Back 
adjusts 3 ways 


om 


In and out for 
depth of seat... 


as 


Up and down for 
height of backrest 


Tilts freely to 
“follow” the back. 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION + COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
Makers of COSCO Household Stools, Chairs and Utility Tables 





EASTERN'S 


ATLANTIC 
BOND 


THE PAPER THAT 
HELPS YOU SAVE 


A good buy... always... is Eastern’s 
Atlantic Bond. Though moderately 
priced, it is a quality paper... crisp 
and businesslike, clean in appearance, 
genuinely watermarked. It always takes 
a good impression .. . it always gives a 
good impression. 

Ask for it in White, Cream or any of 
twelve attractive colors. You will be 
pleased with the quality—and the price. 

EASTERN CORPORATION 
BANGOR - MAINE 





Essential civilian demand conflicts squarely with military demand. 


industry in a few plants. ‘This makes 
sense if you have only a limited amount 
of material for a particular program. 
One or two factories can run full blast 
on their regular product, getting all the 
economies of large-scale production. 
The others convert to war work. 

But which factories stay in civilian 


_work and which convert? What about 


brand names and differences between 
the products of different firms? What 
about profit margins on civilian work? 
What about division of output among 
the distributors of various firms? 

WPB had elaborate plans for concen- 
tration in World War II. And it made 
one or two stabs at getting a concen- 
tration program going—notably in the 
stove industry. But it never really got 
anywhere. 
¢ More Arithmetic—Another big pitfall 
in civilian supply is estimating. How 
much do civilians really have to have of 
any particular commodity? How long 
can they live on their fat? How much 
can you squeeze them down? In World 
War II the unpredictability of civilian 
demand drove some of the best brains 
in WPB and OPA to the edge of in- 
sanity. For as incomes grew, demand de- 
veloped—perfectly legitimate demand— 
that had never been there before. 

Take diapers. WWPB rated them as an 
essential product and set out to keep 
the supply up to prewar levels. But it 
seemed that half the babies in the 
country had been accustomed to wear 
flour sacks—until their parents started 
drawing wartime incomes. The demand 
for diapers climbed unendingly. As fast 
as WPB could set up a program, the 
babies of the nation would obsolete it. 

In the new mobilization, estimating 
should be ecasier—for a while. We are 


already adjusted to high incomes and 
high consumption. And consumers have 
healthy personal inventories of goods 
to carry them for a time. But the longer 
mobilization lasts, the more difficult 
estimating essential needs will be. 


High-Cost Skimping 


Another civilian supply problem is 
the question of substitution—ersatz. Are 
you really saving anything if you force 
civilian producers to put out models 
that skimp on scarce materials—victory 
baby carriages and victory stoves, for 
example? If World War II experience 
is any guide, you probably don’t. Many 
of the victory models broke down so 
easily that it took two of them to give 
the same service as one prewar model. 
And later, when manpower became 
critical, many producers discovered that 
whether or not ersatz saved materials it 
certainly squandered man-hours. 

By and large, there isn’t much ques- 
tion about it. Essential civilian demand 
conflicts squarely with military demand. 
Work shoes and combat boots, work 
clothing and uniforms, Army tents and 
industrial tarpaulins, tires for jeeps and 
tires for trucks, steel for tanks and steel 
for railroads—they all compete for the 
same limited supply of materials; and 
substitution won't help. The only 
answer—as long as materials are short— 
is to put basic civilian needs—really basic 
ones—in the pot along with military. 


Present vs. Future 


In the long run, there is a way out of 
all the mobilization problems—industrial 
expansion. By building up our capital 
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HOW TO ADD BY SUBTRACTING 


PATENTED ONE SHOT LUBRICATION 
is another Hewitt-Robins first. 
Grease gun is applied to fitting at 
either end; when grease escapes 
from vent on opposite end, all six 
idler bearings are fully lubricated. 


SUBTRACT .. . that second walkway. 
Its sole purpose is to permit lubrication 
. .. and Hewitt-Robins Idlers are lubri- 
cated from one side only. You need but 
one walkway with a Hewitt-Robins Belt 
Conveyor. 

ADD... the dollars you save in initial 
investment plus the man-hours saved by 
cutting the lubrication job in half. 


You get more... and save more... 
when you turn your solid and fluid bulk 
materials handling problems over to 
Hewitt-Robins. You get the advantage 
of longest experience and most advanced 
design ... Hewitt-Robins is ‘‘famous for 
firsts’’ in materials handling methods and 


33-9 
» D 


HEWITT: 


HEWITT RUBBER DIVISION: 


machinery. 

You save trouble. 4 
Hewitt-Robins is the only 
organization in the world pro- 
ducing, within one corporate structure, 
the complete belt conveyor package: en- 
gineering, specialized machinery and 
belting. Only Hewitt-Robins can accept 
undivided responsibility for all the ele- 
ments of a belt conveyor system because 
only Hewitt-Robins makes them all. 

The services of our three indusirial 
divisions are yours, individually or col- 
lectively, according to your needs. 

Next time materials handling is your 
problem, we invite you to make it ours. 


0 


Executive Offices: 370 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Belting, hose and other industrial rubber products 


ROBINS CONVEYORS DIVISION: Conveying, screening, sizing, processing and dewatering machinery 
ROBINS ENGINEERS DIVISION: Designing and engineering of materials handling systems 
HEWITT RESTFOAM DIVISION: Restfoam® mattresses, pillows and comfort-cushioning 


Hewitt-Robins is participating in the management and financing of Kentucky Synthetic Rubber Corporation 





| FOR SMALL-AREA BUILDINGS 


i 


# 


Specially designed for build- 
ings with 2,000 to 15,000 
sq. {t.. of floor space 


Applies the cleanser, scrubs, 
rinses, and picks up — in 
ONE operation! 


Also handles the dry work 
— polishing, et cetera 


eo Can be leased or purchased 


Now the labor-saving ad: 

vantages of combination- 
machine-scrubbing are 

available to small as 

well as larger buildings. 

The new 418P Finnell 

Scrubber - Vac cleans 

floors in approximate- 

ly one-third the time 

required with a conven- 

tional 15 or 18-inch polisher- 

scrubber using separate equipment for 

picking up. A Finnell Scrubber-Vac speeds 
cleaning by handling four operations in one! 
It applies the cleanser, scrubs, rinses if re- 
quired, and picks up (damp-dries the floor) 


—all in a single operation. 


All the refinements of Finnell’s larger. combination 
machines are embodied in the new smaller unit, 
No. 418P, which has an 18-inch brush ring. Vacuum 
performs quietly. The machine is self-propelled — 
operator merely guides it. 


> SEE IT IN ACTION ON YOUR OWN FLOORS! 


Find out what you would save with a Finnell Scrubber- 
Vac. Finnell makes several models and sizes. Incidentally, it’s good to know 
that when you choose Finnell Equipment, a Finnell man is readily available to 
help train your maintenance operators in its proper use. For demonstration, 
consultation, or literature, phone or write nearest Finnell Branch or Finnell 
System, Inc., 3802 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. Branch Offices in all principal 
cities of the United States and Canada. 


| ) \ 
FINMNELL SYSTEM, INC. \ “N% 


Pioneers and Specialists in PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 





equipment, we can do more than just 
break the bottlenecks of scarce mate- 
rials. We can also make our manpower 
go further. And in the course of a long 
mobilization, manpower is likely to be 
a bigger problem than materials. 

As time goes on, we can build up our 
capacity until we are able to handle the 
necessary military program, plus a com- 
fortable civilian economy. 

But that long-run comfort has to be 
paid for—with extra pressure in the 
short run. Capital expansion competes 
directly with military and_ essential 
civilian demands. If we allow a sizable 
capital program, there will be just that 
much less to stretch over our immedi- 
ate needs. 
¢ Programmed Plants—Obviously, then, 
capital expansion must be programmed, 
too. It must be confined to the lines 
where it will do the most good—the 
basic industries and the essential fabri- 
cating industries. There is no slack in 
the economy to allow indiscriminate 
expansion by nonessential lines. 

And there must be a strong claimant 
agency for capital expansion—an agency 
that will get the necessary goods in 
competition with military and consumer 
demands. 

Of course, if we get into a shooting 
war any time soon, we will have to set 
up the capital expansion program on a 
different basis. No war goes on forever; 
and when the shooting starts the em- 
phasis shifts from long-run expansion 
to immediate production. You. begin 
working against a more or less definite 
cutoff date. Your problem then is not 
to expand your long-term capacity, but 
to make the most of what you alreacv 
have or will be able to build in this 
limited time. 

But for a partial mobilization, exten’ 
ing on into the indefinite future, capital 
expansion is the only final answer to 
the problem of controls. It’s no chean 
answer. But with a carefully planne? 
program of expansion and the ma 
chinery for putting it into effect, we can 
hope someday to get off the control 
hook—regardless of what Russia does. 





REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


Single copies of both instal- 
ments of “How to Live With 
Controls” will be available in 
about three weeks to BUSINESS 
WEEK subscribers upon request 
without charge. Other copies 
will be billed at the following 
tates: 1 to 10 copies, 20¢ each; 
11-100 copies, 16¢; 101-1,000 
copies, 12¢; over 1,000, 10¢. 
Address orders for reprints to 
Reader Service Dept., Business 
Week, 330 West 42nd St. New 
York 18. 
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Always 


working rogether 
fo give you 


anagement 


«The men who direct the Baltimore & 
Ohio know that constant progress re- 
nt planning to give B&O 

rs new and faster trains, better 

yards and facilities, and ever more de- 


pendable service. 








/ BALTIMORE & OH 
f 10 
RAILROAD 


Constantly doing t 


ngs —better ! 





Are you up-to-date 


on ALLTAIL! 


Do you know that acetate is one of the most perfected ® Economy of machinability 


of plastics . . . that more and more product designers ® Special heat and flame resistant formulations 
and manufacturers are depending on acetate when they that meet UL product requirements 
want to give products the durability and good looks © Special pearl colors that give a luxury look 


that guarantee consumer acceptance. ons . . 
— “ I to competitively-priced merchandise. 

Here are some of the qualities that 1951 Celanese* 

acetate has to offer: Celanese, the pioneer in acetate development, is ready 

to show you what 1951 acetate can do for your products 


* Economy of price ... how 1951 acetate can supply shatterproof-splinterproof 
* Economy of production toughness, permanent surface lustre, full color range 


® Economy of high speed moldability and good dimensional stability. 


r 


TOILET SEATS. Nearly every manufacturer 
is a user of Celanese Acetate. 


TOYS. For durable toys nothing compares 


SUN GLASSES. Leading manufacturers spec- 
with Celanese Acetate, 


ify Celanese Acetate. 


APPLIANCE HOUSINGS. Celanese Acetate TOOL HANDLES. For impact strength and 
used on many UL approved electrical economy nothing is better than Celanese 
products. Acetate. 


f 


Call a Celanese representative for specific information 
27. 
“ 


about acetate for your products. 
Celanese Corporation of America, Plastics Division, FF) 


Dept. 129-B, 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16. In 
Canada, Canadian Cellulose Products Ltd., Montreal 
*Reg, U.S, Pat. Off. PL A Ss T ! Cc Ss 


and Toronto. 


HAIR BRUSHES. Celonese Acetate is the 
specified plastic for many of America’s popu- 


lar brands of brushes. 





MANAGEMENT 


How Good Is Your Company? SCORE YOURSELF 





mm 


1. Corporate Structure (125 points foreach “‘yes”’) 
a. Do you use product-division setups? 
. Are you in best location? 
. Do you know profit on each product? 
. Are outside directors in majority on 
executive and finance committees? 
Total 
2. Economic Function (100 points each) 


a. Do your main products help U.S. 
economic development? 


b. Is your share of total market growing? —_____ 
c. Do officers hold community posts? 
d. Are you in step with social changes? 
Total 
3. Health of Earnings (150 points each) 
a. Do you fare well in business dips? 


b. Asset ratios stand up with competi- 
fore? 3. 


c. Operating ratios, too? 
d. Have you escaped reorganization? —_.___ 
Tote... 


4. Fairness to Stockholders (175 points 

each) 

a. Do you pay 66%% of earnings in 
dividends (cash or stock) ? __ 

b. Does dividend percentage match in- 
dustry? si. 

c. Did you pay dividends (from earn- 
ings) through depression? —____ 

d. Is half as much added to surplus con- 
sistently as is paid out in dividends? —__. 
Total____ 

5. Research and Development (175 points 

each) 

a. Do most research projects spring 
from that department? —____ 

b. Does research have a budget? 

c. Have any processes been changed 
because of research?. _.__ 
d. Any price reductions? 


Total___ 


If Your Score Is Under 7,500, 
Look for Weak Spots 
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6. Directorate Analysis (225 points each) 
a. Was each director chosen for valid 
business reasons? 
b. Are you sure none of your directors 
represent politics, pressure, conflict- 
ing interests? 
c. Board independent of management? 
d. Is it an outside board? prea 
Total____ 
7. Fiscal Policies (275 points each) 
a. Has inventory turnover increased? 
b. Do you co-ordinate manufacturing 
plans with estimated sales? 
c. Do you have long-time records handy 
on per cent of net income to net 
worth, net sales by products, labor 
and material costs, selling and ad- 
ministrative expenses? 
d. Does controller report to directors? —.__ 
Total 
8. Production Efficiency (260 points each) 
a. Are costs in line with your indusfry? —_ 
b. Do paper control systems save more 
than they cost? 
c. Are you certain there are no rela- ; 
tively unprofitable operations? 
d. Do top production men often operate 
on the floor? ___ 
e. ls your labor dispute record good? _.__ 
Total. 





9. Sales Vigor (280 points each) 
a. Do you use a salesmanship school? 


b. Do your sales and technical staff 
know what the other is doing? 
c. Is turnover in dealers reasonable? 
d. Are you sure sales chief doesn’t over- 
tide others in setting production 
schedules? —____ 


. Is there direct liaison between ad- 


vertising, sales production? iets 
Totel____ 
10. Executive Evaluation (600 points each) » 

a. Is executive turnover moderate? 
b. Do you guard against nepotism? __. 

c. Do you have a system for selecting — 
executives? —___ 
d. Do salaries match your indusiry’s?» —__ 


is 


Good management, like a good dis- 
position, is something intangible. There 
is no way of measuring it objectively. 
But from time to time, somebody tries 
to work out a scale that will tell just 
how smart a company is. 

Jackson Martindell, head man at the 
American Institute of Management, has 


95 

















As America rolls up its 

- ~ ~- sleeves for defense, as plant 

facilities are enlarged, and as new plants are visioned for future peace 
and production, there will be need for cranes—for ““Shaw-Box” Cranes. 


They may be of the largest size to lift 300 tons or more. Perhaps a 
500-Ib. crane will serve the purpose. In the complete line of “Shaw- 
Box” Cranes is one for any type or size of installation. 

All “Shaw-Box” Cranes have some fine qualities in common: 
Entire dependability, amazing endurance, low-cost load handling, 
operating and maintenance and safety for man, crane and load. 


These values mean utmost economy from every angle. 

Select a “Shaw-Box” Crane knowing that each is engineered and 
built by an organization whose total facilities have been devoted 
exclusively to the engineering and building of only load-handling 
equipment for many generations. 


Write for Catalog No. 217 
showing “Shaw-Box” Full 
Electric Traveling Cranes from 
§ tons capacity up; Catalog 
No. 218 for ‘Load-Lifter’ Cranes 
from 1 to 25 tons. 


Mi SHAW-BOX Cranes 


‘TRACE MARE 

MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. e MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
Builders of ‘Show-Box' Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load Lifter’ Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of ‘Ashcroft’ Gauges, 
‘Hancock’ Valves, ‘Consolidated’ Safety and Relief Valves, ‘American’ Industrial and ‘Microsen’ Electrical Instruments. 











developed the newest and most elab- 
orate of these yardsticks (table, page 
95). If you scored yourself 7,500 points 
or more as you ran down the questions, 
AIM figures you probably have a well- 
managed company. If you topped 8,000, 
you're close to AT&T, General Foods, 
GM, du Pont, and six others of the top 
10 companies in AIM’s “scientific ap- 
praisal” (BW —Nov.18’50,p98). 

If your score is under 7,500, it’s at 
least a hint that there are weak spots 
in your company. 
¢ Comparison—You can match your 
score against AIM’s top 10. They are: 
AT&T —8,700; du Pont—9,300; General 
Foods—9,100; General Motors—9,000; 
Grand Union Co.—8,800; Merck & Co. 
—8,900; Pennsylvania Salt—8,500; Proc- 
ter & Gamble Co.—9,200; Standard Oil 
(N. J.)—8,800; U.S. Plywood—8,400. 
Keep in mind that one of these com- 
panies scored zero for an entire cate- 
gory. 
¢ Basic Study—AIM’s ratings are based 
on a broad-scale study of more than 
2,000 companies. Of these, 243 met 
the standards for what Martindell fig- 
ures is “excellent management.” 

BUSINESS WEEK’S questionnaire is a 
streamlined version of AIM’s. It con- 
denses 300 questions into four or five 
key points in each of the 10 categories 
that Martindell and his staff use. It’s 
a handy, though less scientific, way for 
top management to look in the mirror. 
¢ Factors Involved—AIM’s ratings are 
based on Martindell’s theories of good 
management, spelled out in a book, 
“Scientific Appraisal of Management,” 
published by Harper Bros. last year. 

Martindell gives a lot more weight 
to some of these categories than to 
others. _ For instance, he thinks that 
while a well-run research department is 
important, a company could still come 
out on top if its executives and top 
personnel programs rated high. You 
can see that by the fact that executives 
count 2,400 points in the ratings, while 
research gets only 700. 

Sales organization scores high, but 
Martindell stresses the fact that the 
sales department shouldn’t dominate 
a company. 

Also high on the list is the board of 
directors, in which, says Martindell. 
members other than company officers 
ought to have a strong voice. 
¢ Evaluation—In evaluating a company, 
AIM doesn’t use all “yes and no” 
questions. It’s able to weigh each 
query, give partial credit where neces- 
sary. Sometimes answers come from 
published statistics or interviews with 
middle management on questions where 
top brass might give prejudiced opin- 
ions. 

AIM believes that this is the best 
way to evaluate a company’s manage- 
ment. Financial statements usually re- 
cord the damage after it’s been done. 
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LABORATORY 
Weston All-Metal 
Tagliabve Glass 


INDICATING 
Tagliabue Glass 
Weston All-Metal 


REMOTE INDICATING ~ 
Weston Electrical 
Tagliabue Mechanical 


RECORDING 
Tagliabue Mechanical 
(Also Electrical) 


CONTROLLING 
Tagliabue Electrical 
(Also Mechanical) 


WESTON provides 
Industrial Thermometry 


...in these many forms! 


The leader in precise electrical measurement tor over 
60 years now leads in thermometry, too. Precision glass 
thermometers for critical laboratory testing . . . ragged and 
readable all-metal industrial thermometers . . . electrical 
thermometers that reveal accurate temperatures from distant 
places . . . thermometers that provide a continuous record 
. and sensitive devices that exert continuous, dependable 
control over complex processes. Thus, for practically all 
temperature problems, industry is finding the same scientific 
solution with Weston Temperature Instruments it has 
always experienced from other instruments bearing this 
great name ... Weston Electrical Instrument Corporation, 
580 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 5, New Jersey . . . 
manufacturers of Weston and Tagliabue instruments. 


WESTON 


Instraments 





Today vital timber is on its way to 
industry, to the farm, to home builders 
... timber that might have been lost had 
not Pennsalt research developed a low- 
cost forest insect spray to help defeat the 
spruce budworm. 

Almost unknown ten years ago, this spruce 
budworm had, by 1949, threatened over 
two million acres of fine western timber. 
Government and other officials asked 
Pennsalt what could be done, and once 
again Pennsalt was able to tailor-make a 
product to solve a difficult problem. 

Similarly in other phases of agriculture, in 
nearly every major industry, in depart- 


Billions of board feet 
saved hy PENNSALT CHEMICALS 


ments of public health, in homes from 
coast to coast, Pennsalt Chemicals are 
lowering costs, speeding operations and 
making life more pleasant generally. The 
extensive Pennsalt facilities are always 
open to forward-thinking groups, inter- 
ested in building a stronger, more pros- 
perous America. Perhaps Pennsalt’s 
chemical experience can help solve prob- 
lems of yours. 


Among other aids to industry, Pennsalt 
has just published an interesting Chlorine 
Handling Chart. If you’d like a copy, 
mail coupon to Pennsylvania Salt Manu- 
facturing Company, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


r INDUSTRY 

A large manufacturer needed a ‘‘concentrator” to 
handle 20,000 gallons of boiling sulfuric acid each 
day. Pennsalt Penchlor® Acid-Proof Cement has 
helped guard the precious lead lining in this mammoth 
concentrator for over 17 years, with nothing more than 
routine inspection-maintenance. 


CHEMICALS for PUBLIC HEALTH 


Modern high-speed pasteurization cf milk calls for 
complex machines operating at high temperatures, 
which in turn are very difficult to clean. Working with 
university experts, Pennsalt technicians developed a 
special chemical method for cleaning these pasteur- 
izers quickly and completely, removing any dangers 
of bacterial contamination of the milk. 


PENNSALT CHEMICALS 


PROGRESSIVE CHEMISTRY FOR OVER A CENTURY 
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EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK 
FOR ENGINEERS 





NUMBER OF WORKERS PER ENGINEER 
covenerbiae hanapertetan 00 pebie euithon 
comperoe te seater 8 See Ubinas Bote 





NUMBER OF ENGINEERS 








industry hos been using On increasing 
proportion of engineers in retction to 
umber of workers emptoyed 


03 @ result, aumber of engineers em- A 
ployed has increased repidty ond is tikely 
to continue to increase -— gerhaps to as © 


much os 450,000 by 1960............... 





ANNUAL NUMBER OF ENGINEERING GRADUATES 





| 


unable to get engineering jobs 


WALL CHART NO 10 
OCCUPATIONAL QUTLOOK SEMES 

UNITED STATES OEPARTWERT OF .ABOR 
BUREAU Of LABOR STATISTICS 


..dut so mony will De graduated in the next few years thet many gradvotes will O& 


Sowce See BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 
“EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOR FOR 


Once Too Many, Now Too Few 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ wall 
chart No. 10 (above) seemed perfectly 
valid at the time it was tacked up in 
schools around the country. It showed 
that industry would soon have more 
engineers than it knew what to do with. 

Today, less than a year later, engi- 
neering societies say that’s all wrong. 
Instead of too many engineers, there 
seem to be too few. The defense 
buildup has changed the picture en- 
tirely. Industry is yelling for help. 

The Engineers Joint Council, a fed- 

cration of engincering societies, sees a 
painful shortage of engincers in the 
ofing. The Joint Council last fall or- 
ganized the Engineering Manpower 
Commission, with E. G. Bailey, of 
Babcock & Wilcox, as temporary head. 
One of the objects was to offset the 
cffects the BLS chart would have on 
the supply of potential engineers. 
e More Freshmen—Now schools are 
starting to get a new chart, put out by 
th zineers. Its title: “Critical short- 
aj. vf engineering manpower.” 

Some of the things the chart tells: 

e There will be an accumulated 
shortage of 40,000 engineers by 1954. 
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e¢In 1954, some 15,000 will get 
degrees; the need is for 30,000. 

¢ This year there should be 60,000 
freshmen, instead of the 35,000 ex- 
pected to enroll. In 1947-48 there were 
91,000, a figure that scared the statis- 
ticians and the profession itself. 
¢ Immediate Problem—That’s the long- 
range outlook. There’s also an immedi- 
ate shortage. Some companies—Gencral 
Electric, for instance—feel it already. 
To beat that, EJC recommends: 

e Selective Service registration of 
all engineers and students in critical 
fields. 

e Creation of a board to handle 
a sort of “engineer reserve corps,” if 
necessary by allocating manpower. 

e Adjusting the draft to 
young engineers into industry. 
¢ Conserving Skills—Management says 
EJC can help by not using engineers 
for “subprofessional” jobs. And _ serv- 
ices should adapt their manpower polli- 
cies to avoid aggravating the problem. 

A great many engineers are in the 
military Reserve. EJC wants manage- 
ment to urge the services to go easy on 
calling up engineers. 
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ging Potato Chips 
to Pest Control 


DO IT BETTER—FASTER 
AT LOWER COST 


Yes, compressed air literally blows 
potato chips into the bags—just as 
it provides the pressure necessary 
for forcing chemicals into out-of-the- 
way places for pest control. Whether 
the job is unique or commonplace, 
you'll find any number of air appli- 
cations that depend on Quincy Com- 
pressors. Quincy specializes in build- 
ing a complete line of air compres- 
sors ranging in size from 1 to 90 
c.f.m.—the size range that’s appli- 
cable to service stations, garages or 
for use as a part of products requir- 
ing compressed air supply. Depend 
on Quincy Compressors and Quincy 
compressed air specialists. 


Get New Book 
“AIR MAKES THINGS 
HUM” -—Illustrates 
and describes 

16 interesting 
compressei air 
applications. 
Write Dept. W-16. 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO., Quincy, Illinois 
Branch Offices: NEW YORK « PHILADELPHIA - 
CHICAGO « ST. LOUIS « DALLAS - SAN FRANCISCO 


Quincy Manufactures Air Compressors Exclusively 
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Your Guide to Fine Silver... - Sterling Lots of Bosses 


Douglas Aircraft, long a one- 
man show, gives plant managers 
wide autonomy. It’s a result of 
Air Force decentralization plan. 


When plane builders talk of central- 
ization, they always think of Douglas 
Aircraft Co., Inc. In its long and 
profitable career, Douglas has always 
been a one-man show, with the tower- 
ing figure of Donald Douglas over- 
shadowing everything—from drawing 
board to production line. 
¢On Their Own—That’s the way it 
used to be; now things are changing. 
THE acabne “ Douglas has just gone a long way 

E READING ROOM OF THE ALGONQUIN CLUB, BOSTON. Photograph By Nickolas Muray - : J 
ube i toward joining the general industrial 
Your Guide to prea Mal suinjenus rape _— nly ei pe Asean trend toward decentralization. From 
a ee eee eee eer ce ene ee See now on, its division managers will run 


of superior-quality papers 'ence, are: Waretone, coated paper : 
: y Pst their own shows, once their general 


Fine Papers . , for printing and packaging for printing, label, box covering, cov- 


purposes—a name famous rihanna se — ag erg Flat policies have been approved by the com- 

throughout the world for pene it tecees Guts ri aon pany s top echelon. 4 
generations of skill and’ petallics for labels, box work, print- In the days of World War II, Doug- 
craftsmanship in the crea- ed pieces; Relyon Reproduction Pa- las operated six plants, widely scattered 
ion of new and improve per for the printing trade; a full line of geographically. ut all authority restec 
t f new and improved for th geographically. But all authority rested 
papers for business Sonn pears Stays, Gummed Cam- in the parent plant. For example, local 

; , rics tor boxes, cartons, contai $s. . : : 

and industry. ¥ ee ee engineers were directly responsible to 


SA PIONEER IN PAPER the central engineering staff in Cali- 


iN a. ; y ret ea fornia, rather than to their own plant 
iC York ° “Vila he managers. 


¢ Four Plants—In the present defense 
setup, Douglas is operating four plants, 
three in California (E] Segundo, Long 


CASE HISTORY No. 321 Beach, and Santa Monica), and one at 
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: 
Here's how a : ny he 
LM K A FROM OUR FILES Tulsa. In the California show, Eric 
G F R L | N G F R é ed Nelinaness Springer, Fred Herman, and Leo Carter 
hej ile Ca ier anywhewt Concre —the old plant managers—have been 
r r 
wn 74 oads f 40% *, a lin <, OFmer co of de. Harry W oodhead has been given a 
k ectiy 1.0 ee tri similar job. He was the wartime head 
A ial poe’ Within arm. .¥ '° the cust . . : 2 
Power hot™’s reach of , vstomer of Consolidated Vultee. 
M f ' oxpelin elivery teakage | © cube plant managers and run things accord- 
* meth 9 .j ganizati waa 
anuracturer: heavy joan!’ Gerlinger ¢ od has almos oun. ing to their own organization plan 
T easi] are built to han. . 
Y-- With surpiue Douglas and the main office. Mean- 
while, companywide policies will be 
. 
Lower Handling Costs 
g | _- 7 president Frederic W. Conant, and a 
&® Less Block Breakage . ] , board of operations and sales directors. 
° fanatic yi 
* More Trips Per Day maa fa. resenting all facets of the organization: 
: enginecring, finance, military and com- 
¢ Air Force Goal—Douglas is finally 
falling in with the Air Force’s demand 
as a hedge against bombing raids. At 
first, he wanted to confine his defense 
load and road These — and other job-proven y : 

features—make Gerlinger Corners all-purpose, Now, he admits that the emergency has 

to fit your operation drop us a card today r ayaigs: - 
point where it is necessary to give con- 
GERLINGER CARRIER CO. siderable plant autonomy to get eff- 


1 
ade , ° we 
@.\ R R | ER woe ri ane Plant and report “>"mile radi promoted to operating division general 
live M make — o> “iPled the n hn : managers. At recently reactivated ‘Tulsa, 
Attac = th 
e ent. ment . rr P . : 
for this inigg WY unlo e blo. ayers, These four will appoint their own 
t d j 7 . lock 5 C 

Po ‘ arrie t entir 7 > > ‘ P eC, , 
, Wer for ql} needs ™@euve ely once the latter has been approved by 
formulated by Douglas, senior vice- 
The board is composed of experts rep- 
= GREATER PROFITS 7 mercial sales, law, public relations, to 

name only a few. 
for wide decentralization of key plants, 
Full-visioned operator's seat gives full view of contracts to the three California plants. 
stop ase dnsonurldmgh arenagatniegl Mic a atat aati increased administrative problems to a 
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D0 ‘Ratings Dont Dont Haves 
fu Your “Production 


HERE’S AN EASY, GRAPHIC WAY TO 
HANDLE SCHEDULE CHANGES 





When military orders superimposed upon civil- 
ian operations make rapid changes necessary in 





your production schedules, Sched-U-Graph 





handles them with ease...no matter how many 


different machines and “po” ratings are involved. 





There are no charts to draw, no elaborate cal- 











culations necessary. 

Proved under the pressure of World War II 
production, Sched-U-Graph is used in dozens 
of ways, in all types of factories, in many units 











of the armed forces. In a typical Machine Load 
Control application it tells you instantly, graph- 
ically, accurately: 

What machines are available am : ee 
: ; maintain required records of military work in 
The load ahead of each machine > 
The jobs constituting that load 


The scheduled starting and 


progress, schedule changes and your use of “con- 


| 
q 
a 
: 
| 
| 


trolled materials”. Our local office will gladly 


survey your present scheduling system and 
completion dates he ee abir 
related records and suggest how Sched-U-Graph 


How much free time is available 


: ) : : can be adapted most economically to your needs. 
When that free time is available id fae 





Phone today or mail the coupon for interesting 
To make changes, you add, remove or trans- free Sched-U-Graph book of production chart- 
pose only the job cards affected. The rest of your ing ideas...a wealth of information you should 


schedule is not disturbed. have on hand now, even if vour scheduling prob- 








With Sched-U-Graph you'll find it easier to lem hasn't yet become serious, 








Ee ee Remington. Bland 

agement Control with Sched- rnwe 

U-Graph” (KD 341) illustrates Management Controls Reference Library, Room 1665 

loading and scheduling by men, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 

pram nrir oat Please let us have free copy of Sched-U-Graph Book (KD-341) 

erations ...scheduling produc- 
tion of sub-assemblies...inventory control of parts for line 
assembly... progress charting and other applications. If COMPANY 
you've never seen Sched-U-Graph in use, this book will 
be a revelation to you! 
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World wool consumption has topped production since 1946, drawing on... 
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started for the sky. 


Wool—Everything Spells Shortage 


Stocks are gone, growers don’t grow enough, everybody 
needs it. Many think we'll have to switch to synthetics. 


When the price freeze caught up 
with the commodity markets, top-grade 
wool was bringing $4.40 a lb. in Bos- 
ton, a record high. And even at that 
fantastic price, there was no sign that 
the market was coming into balance. 

The charts above show you why. 
World wool production is lagging be- 
hind demand; carryover stocks, which 
have taken up the gap for the past 
five years, ran out about the middle of 
last summer. And price started sky- 
rocketing. The chart shows how the 
composite price of all grades on the 
Boston market therefore went skyward. 

The situation has a lot of people 
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asking these questions: Is wool going 
to go into a gradual fadeout in favor 
of synthetics, as silk did? Or can world 
supplies meet ever-growing demand? 
What's going to happen to the price of 
wool, with a freeze on the price of 
its end products—apparel, carpets, and 
blankets—but no control on the price 
of raw wool sold by the producer? 
e What Happened Before—No one 
knows the answers. Wool, being an in- 
ternational trade commodity, inevitably 
gets involved in thorny political and 
economic questions. 

In World War II the wool problem 
was resolved through international 


isrcements between the United King- 
dom and the U.S.-to buy up and sell 
the world’s supplies at fixed prices. 
It worked fine, except that at the end 
of the war a big 5-billion-lb. (grease 
basis) surplus was left. To avoid drop- 
ping the surplus on the market and 
punching the bottom out of prices, the 
two governments continued to hold 
onto the stocks and market them. At 
the time, they believed the surplus 
would last for 12 to 14 years. 

But it didn’t. Unprecedented de- 
mand from a wool-starved world gob- 
bled up the surplus so quickly that by 
last summer it had all but vanished. 
On top of this, trade carryover for 
the 1950-51 season is estimated at only 
1-billion Ib., clean basis, or about 21 
weeks’ supply at the present rate of 
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world consumption. (Wool statistics 
are quoted on both a grease and clean 
basis. Grease figures are actual produc- 
tion the way it comes off the sheep; 
“clean” is the amount ready to move 
into consuming channels—after im- 
purities have been taken out.) 

e Price Freeze Blamed—Wool buyers, 
alarmed at the situation, say it’s up 
to the U.S. to straighten out the price- 
freeze tangle, if we're to get adequate 
supplies. Last week two representatives 
of the wool industry told Price Sta- 
bilizer Michael V. DiSalle that the 
Jan. 26 ceiling, which froze wool prices 
at distributor levels, but not producer, 
has completely stopped new purchases 
of foreign wool. Foreign prices, they 
said, are “considerably above” the ceil- 
ings that any U.S. dealer or manufac- 
turer may legally pay to a distributor. 
Further, they warned, available wool 
stocks in this country and on contract 
are only enough to keep the industry 
running at present capacity until July 1. 
¢ One Buyer—Rumors persist in Wash- 
ington that the Raw Materials Advisory 
Committee of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization is readying a plan to make 
the government the sole buyer of im- 
ported wool. ‘There’s authority for this 
in the Defense Production Act. Under 
the scheme, the U.S. would sell most 
of the wool to U.S. mills—at a price 
below what it pays the foreign ex- 
porters. 

That would take care of the price 
problem. But it still wouldn’t close 
the gap between production and con- 
sumption. 
¢ Once a Surplus—Back in the 1920's 
and 1930's, world wool production was 
on the upswing; 1934 to 1939 were 
bigger than any period in history had 
been up to then. There were big carry- 
overs in those years, especially during 
the depression. 

During the war, when most of Eu- 
rope was fenced off from the world 
market, consumption fell off sharply. 
And, through 1942, production kept 
rising. The result was that the Allies 
wound up the war with a comfortable 
surplus. United Kingdom Dominion 
Wool Disposals, Ltd., had almost 1.8- 
billion lb. (clean) on hand in July, 
1945. Its U.S. counterpart, Com- 
modity Credit Corp., had 175-million 
Ib. at the same time; by 1946 it had 
240-million Ib. on hand. 

Then things started to happen. The 
world couldn’t buy up wool goods fast 
enough. Consumption climbed to a 
peak in 1947 of more than 3.8-billion 
Ib. (grease). But production merely 
plugged along at about its prewar aver- 
age—2.9-million Ib. (grease). 
¢ Worse Now—Last April the Dept. 
of Agriculture’s former economist, 
C. L. Harlan, said: “. . . it is obvious 
that world consumption of apparel 
wool cannot continue indefinitely at 
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The steel industry needed the 
world’s largest ram trucks... 


Today huge coils of steel are rolling 
off continuous wide strip mills at a 
mile-a-minute clip. Naturally these 
wider, longer coils mean better, less 
costly steel, and more of it. And as a 
result coil sizes have grown—until 
today it takes the world’s largest 

ram trucks to handle the output. 


cere 
MATERIALS 
HANDLING 
EXPOSITION 


CHICAGO 


...so YALE buitt them! 


These rugged, hard-working giants, now 
available in capacities ranging from 10 
to 50 tons, well illustrate YALE’s unique 
ability to meet the rigid demands of 
the steel industry. These powerful 


trucks, equipped with front wheel drive, 
fully articulated wheels, fingertip steer- 
ing control and all welded steel con- 
struction, can easily keep pace with a 
tremendous volume of steel production. 


Let YALE solve your toughest 
handling problems! 


You can keep materials moving, keep 
your handling equipment on the job, 
keep production at a constant high level 
when you've got YALE trucks working 
for you. Here are trucks engineered by 


YALE, in close collaboration with steel 
industry engineers to outwork and out- 
wear any truck on the market! Let us 
show you how much more YALE equip- 
ment can do for you. Send coupon today! 


in Canada write The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., St. Catharines, Ontario 


fC  e  a , 


YALE 


NAME. 


THE BZN G we. ce) 0 1k MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Roosevelt Boulevari and Haldeman Ave. Dept. 142-A 
Philadelphia 15, Pennsylvania 

Please send me FREE detailed literature about. 





MATERIALS 


HANDLING EQUIPMENT — 








YALE is the registered trademark of 
The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. CITY. 


STATE 
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When you think of Pittsburgh 
...and Defense 


Production Q@@ 


PEOPLES 


Financing . o- Whol 























Pittsburgh is once again swinging its industrial might to 
the production of weapons and equipment for our national 
defense. Today, the nation’s arsenal—which made one- 
third of the steel used by our armed forces and produced 
19 billion dollars worth of weapons during World War II 
—has even greater production capacities. 


Peoples First National again offers its specialized services 
in the financing of defense contracts . . . services which were 
developed during the last war, when it handled a large 
number of war production loans as one of the leading banks 
in defense financing. This experience can be of exceptional 
value to companies which are awarded defense contracts, 
whether the financing required involves new plants or 
manufacturing equipment, conversion of existing facilities, 
or merely increased capacity for present production. 


With a wealth of experience, with 18 offices conveniently 
located all around the town, and with a sincere desire to 
help in defense activities, Peoples First National welcomes 
every opportunity to serve. If your company is awarded 
either prime or sub-contracts, whether large or small, we 
invite you to discuss the financing with our officers. 


PEOPLES FIRST NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Member F.D.1.C. 











the levels of the past several years.” 
Harlan estimated that supplies might 
last at present consumption rates 
through 1951-1952. But, he said, “It 
seems fairly certain that within the 
next three years supplies will be inade- 
quate to maintain the present rate of 
apparel-wool consumption.” A 

Then came Korea and U.S. mobiliza- 

tion. Last year, military needs amounted 
only to about 10% of the 440-million 
Ib. of clean wool the U.S. consumed. 
But this year’s requirements are any- 
body’s guess. Current Quartermaster 
Corps needs call for 31-million yd. of 
wool to cover Army and Air Force re- 
quirements. But suppliers who bid 
on QM contracts must purchase the 
raw wool to fill their contracts. Though 
ceilings were lifted on textiles procured 
for defense orders, many of the con- 
tracts let so far have been undersub- 
scribed—buying on the wool market is 
at a virtual standstill. 
e Reserve Buying—On top of the 
Army’s current-needs program, the 
armed services are also building up a 
100-million-Ib. war reserve of wool. Of 
this, 30-million Ib. will be raw wool 
(clean), and 70-million Ib. wool fabrics. 
Last week the services announced the 
first of their proposed purchases for this 
reserve—about 35-million Ib. of fabric, 
or half the total fabric goal. 

The raw-wool part of the reserve—30- 
million Ib.—will be bought by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. CCC is to buy it 
by July, with delivery to be made by 
July, 1952. CCC says it has already 
bought a large part of the amount. 

Actually, 30-million Ib. is only a drop 
in the bucket compared with the an- 
nual U.S. wool consumption. But it 
means the price of wool will remain 
high as long as the government stays 
in the market. Textile men blame 
government actions and statements for 
much of the recent skyrocketing in 
wool prices. Even CCC admits its 
entry into the market has affected 
prices. 

e And Stockpiling—Another factor in 
keeping wool prices high is the Muni- 
tions Board’s stockpiling, which is sepa- 
rate from the armed services’ reserve 
Though official figures have been kept 
secret, trade gossip says the stockpile 
program amounts to 350-million Ib. 
of raw wool (clean basis), to be bought 
in the next five years. 

¢ U.S. Can’t Supply—Where is all the 
wool going to come from? Obviously, 
we're not going to be able to supply 
anywhere near our needs from U.S. 
production. In 1949-1950, we produced 
only 6.6% of the world’s wool—less 
than 40% of the apparel wool we con- 
sumed. (Apparel wool is the only type 
produced in the U.S.; all carpet wool 
is imported.) 

¢ Slow Rise—Over-all world production 
has begun to inch up slowly in the 
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13,378 STOCKHOLDER RECORDS 


i 


8,596 CUSTOMER ORDER RECORDS 


ALL SET FOR SAFEKEEPING 


( HOW ABOUT THE ESSENTIAL RECORDS OF YOUR BUSINESS? ) 


Here are five kinds of business records—the contents 
of 15 file drawers—reduced, by Burroughs Microfilm- 
ing, to five rolls of film you could hold in one hand. 
Yet the records are complete, each document filed 
exactly as you want it. And any part of the story is 
available for reference at a moment's notice. 


Think what a system such as this can mean to you in 
terms of safety, convenience, and savings of time, 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S 


FREE 


a valuable booklet 
of information— 
“Safe-guar ‘ing Vital 
Records. Write 
today for your copy. 


f 
Bell c Howell 


\ 


IMPORTANT NAMES IM M/CROF/ yy 
we 6 


money and space! Thousands of documents can be 
recorded on one roll of microfilm in as little as half an 
hour. And the cost of this security is low. 


You can find out all about it by picking up your tele- 
phone and calling your Burroughs representative. He 
knows business needs and can give you the facts about 
the finest microfilming equipment available. Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 


D isk the. ¢ 
ie iit itl > 


. 
A 


Modern microfilm equipment built 


by Bell & Howell, and sold by 
Burroughs Burroughs, is the finest obtainable. 
DstaButo# It reflects Bell & Howell's acknowl- 


edged leadership in the field of 
Precision instruments for fine 
photography. 
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IT’S ESSENTIAL TO SAFETY! 


WHAT 18 17? 


IT'S MADE OF STEEL melted in a furnace 
at tremendous temperature. In such 
furnaces the slag (impurities) dis- 
charges through slag hole blocks of 
Norton Crystolon*—a densely bonded 
silicon carbide grain that resists tem- 
peratures up to 3050° F, 


L] bumper guard (| radar component (_ lighthouse reflector 


IT'S CHROMIUM-PLATED, highly pol- 
ished. Such products, of widely vary- 
ing types, receive their attractive, 
mirror-like finish from a series of pol- 
ishing operations, in which set-up 
wheels coated with Norton Alundum* 
abrasives are used. 


DID YOU RECOGNIZE IT? It’s a bumper guard. But radar components, lighthouse 
reflectors and endless other products are also made with the aid of Norton. For, 
besides the world’s largest i 8 of abrasives and abrasive products, the wide scope 


of Norton’s manufacture inc 
industrial processes. 


udes refractories and many other products vital to 


* Trade-marks Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries. 
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TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ddlaking better products to make other products better 


nfl ' . ) 
See GRINDIN(\ & LAPPING MACHINES LABELING MACHINES sB NON-SLIP FLOORING 
5. 


REFRACTORIES 


CERAMIC SURFACE PLATES S 


BORON CARBIDE PRODUCTS 


4 
NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER 6, MASSACHUSETTS 


BEHR-MANNING, TROY, N.Y. 1S A DIVISION OF NORTON COMPANY 





years since the end of the war. The 
current clip (1950-1951) is estimated 
to be 1% higher than last year, may 
be slightly higher than that. Never- 
theless, the world has been consuming 
580-million lb. a year more than it pro- 
duced ever since the end of the war. 

There are several reasons why pro- 

duction has moved up so slowly. Pos- 
sibly the biggest is drought; for three 
seasons now it has cut into output in 
many big wool-producing countries. In 
the U.S., the story is slightly different. 
Traditionally, sheep and civilization 
don’t do well together. Sheep need a 
lot of land to feed on—once that’s 
gone, they must move on to other graz- 
ing lands. We don’t have the vast ex- 
panses of grazing land necessary to 
raise a huge wool clip. 
e Unpopular Sheep—You can get a 
good idea of the drop in U.S. wool 
production from these figures: On 
Jan. 1, 1942, the U.S. had 56-million 
sheep and lambs, the highest number 
on record. By Jan. 1, 1949, the num- 
ber had dropped to the lowest point— 
32-million—since records have been 
kept. 

Basically, the decline stems from the 
fact that the farmer can get handsome 
prices for beef or other farm products, 
with much less work. Sheep take a lot 
of looking after, and sheepherders’ 
wages come high. 

e Switch to Synthetics?—With wool 
supplies in such a precarious state, will 
svnthetics move in and fill the gap? 
A good many textile men think so, and 
back their view by pointing to the tre- 
mendous growth of the synthetics in- 
dustry in the past decade (BW—Nov.18 
’50,p75). In 1950 U.S. production 
of rayon roared to a record high of 
about 1.3-billion Ib.—a 27% increase 
over 1949 output. Added to that is an 
estimated production of 145-million Ib. 
of such fibers as nylon, Dynel, Orlon, 
etc. Production of these newer syn- 
thetic fibers, which some textile men 
believe will revolutionize the indus- 
try, was up 58% over 1949 output. 
And productive capacity is still rising. 

It’s rumored in Washington that the 
government will subsidize erection of 
new synthetic plants. But officials deny 
it. They say they will do everything— 
but lend money—to encourage the ex- 
pansion of synthetic capacity. 
¢ Touchy—The synthetics occupy a 
slightly tenuous spot in the govern- 
ment’s affections. The armed services 
haven’t yet thoroughly accepted the 
newer synthetics for clothing. Rayon, 
though, is widely used by the military. 

The Quartermaster Corps takes the 
position that it must test synthetics 
thoroughly to see what they can do. 
Even wool-synthetic blends are eyed 
cautiously. And as long as wool is avail- 
able for uniforms, the Army says it’s 
going to use it. 
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(Advertisement) 


WHAT'S DOING IN DALLAS 





THINK OF DALLAS 


- and you think of beautiful girls. Blue-eyed, 
blonde Nell McGrew, a senior at Dallas’ Southern 
Methedist U., does photographic modeling part 
time. Her pulchritude elected her a “Duchess” at 
Texas Agricultural & Mechanical College’s Cotton 
Ball, and S.M.U.’s ‘Miss Football” at the Berkeley, 
Calif., Football Festival. She‘ll be 20 next month, 
likes to swim. 





TEXAS & PACIFIC 


(Thumbnail sketch of a Dallas industry) 
By Julian Stag 


Ride the streamlined Eagles, and have 
coffee on the house, pay for your ticket on 
the installment plan, and have the railroad 
make your hotel reservation. 


Your host is the $231,000,000* Texas 
and Pacific Railway, with headquarters in 
Dallas. People have been talking for years 
about things the railroads ought to do. The 
T & P is doing them. 


It’s an 1,800-mi. system. It runs from El 
Paso to New Orleans, and connects at 
Texarkana for points north and east. In 
1946 (its 75th year), the T & P launched 
its through Texas-to-New York passenger 
service. 


Along its line, the T & P is modernizing 
stations; paying for an economic develop- 
ment survey in 62 Texas counties and 23 
Louisiana parishes; giving away heifers to 
deserving Future Farmers. 


The T & P’s flair for public relations 
dates from 1945, when W. G. Vollmer 
became president. He works on commu- 
nity projects, speaks, writes, and advertises 
on behalf of free enterprise. 


The Texas and Pacific (it originally 
started to build to the Pacific; Jay Gould 
stopped at El Paso in 1881) occupies a 
10-story home office in Dallas. It built re- 
cently a $1,500,000 modernistic Dallas 
freight terminal. 


*Assets, Jan. 1, $231,287,654; total income, 1950, 
$72,300,281; net operating income, $15,230,663. 


Oil Looms Large in Dallas’ Growth 


Stepped-up activity in Southwest petroleum industry is 
reflected in expansion on many fronts in Dallas. Production, 
marketing, exploration, supply, financing go forward. 


= The Atlantic Refining Co. has a glisten- 
ing, new 10-story building in downtown 
Dallas. 

Dresser Industries, serving the oil and 
gas industry, and reporting 1950 sales of 
$79,968,546, moved its national headquar- 
ters from Cleveland to Dallas last year. 

Oil Well Supply Co. (“What’s Doing in 
Dallas,” BW June 17, '50), only U. S. 
Steel subsidiary with Southwest home 
office, has finished a new modification cen- 
ter at Dallas. 

Continental Supply Co.’s 14-story home 
office building in downtown Commerce 
Street has been given a new milky lime- 
stone exterior. 

Developments like these point up Dallas’ 
many-sided role in the expanding economy 
represented by oil. 
= Here is a suggestive item: In 1932, in the 
early days of the great East Texas oil field, 
a Dallas bank made its first, brave oil loan: 
$50,000. 

Today, Dallas’ First National, Republic 
National, and Mercantile National have 
about $155,000,000 in oil financing on 
their books. All maintain oil departments, 
with their own petroleum engineers. 

Take heavy industry. Last month, Lone 
Star Steel Co., Dallas, received a $73,- 
425,000 joint RFC-Defense Production 
loan; it will build a steel plant to serve the 
vital needs of the oil producing region 
(tubular steel, etc. ). 

And Master Tank and Welding Co. in 
1949 built in Dallas the second of two 
plants to turn out 20 and 24-in. pipe for 
Lone Star Gas Co., also of Dallas. 


s The oil picture in Dallas is diversified 
(as the city’s economy as a whole is diversi- 
fied ). 

There are major oil companies, like 
Magnolia (29-story home office), Atlantic 
(domestic production and pipeline head- 
quarters), Sun (Southwest division), and 
Seaboard (Mid-continent office ). 

Some of the largest independent pro- 
ducers (H. L. Hunt, Jake L. Hamon, etc. ) 
do business alongside the numerous small 
or medium-sized firms (estimated 300 oil 
producers with Dallas offices ). 


= When the Dresser management, with 11 


* plants in the U. S. and Canada, decided 


on its move to Dallas, a salient considera- 
tion was noted by H. N. Mallon, president: 

Within a few hundred miles of Dallas 
are 61 per cent of the U. S. crude oil pro- 
duction, 57 per cent of the footage drilled, 
and 64 per cent of the largest drilling con- 
tractors (61 per cent in the Dallas area). 

He also noted: “Dallas’ good transpor- 
tation facilities make it easy to get to our 
California or Eastern plants in the quick- 
est possible time.” 


= Even the casual visitor to Dallas would 
quickly spot the permeation of the city’s 
life with activity pertaining to oil (or gas). 
Searcely will you find a downtown office 
building that isn’t given over in small or 
large part to some kind of oil business. 

In Dallas is the home of the important 
Texas Mid-Continent Oil and Gas Associa- 
tion, and national headquarters of the 
American Association of Oilwell Drilling 
Contractors. 

Here, the American Petroleum Institute 
(A. P. L.) has its division of production; 
the Bureau of Mines has a petroleum 
branch and lab. 

Look in the yellow pages of the Dallas 

phone directory. Sizable lists run under 
such headings as “Geologists,” “Geophysi- 
cal Instruments,” “Geophysical Supplies,” 
“Geophysicists,” etc. 
# Certain Dallas names are as well known 
in oil exploration in Iran or Saudi Arabia 
or Canada as they are in Texas: e. g., Geo- 
physical Service, Inc., DeGolyer & Mac- 
Naughton, Core Laboratories, Drilling and 
Exploration Co. 

Almost as little known to the public as 
the nuclear energy stations are a number 
of costly oil research centers in Dallas, 
elaborately equipped and manned with 
top scientific staffs. Magnolia Petroleum 
has at Dallas one of the leading such lab- 
oratories in the nation (a staff of 250, with 
many a Ph. D.). 

Dallas also has its oil publications, in- 
cluding respected magazines like Petroleum 
Engineer and Drilling. 

Socially, the Petroleum Club of Dallas 
reflects the impressiveness of the local in- 
dustry. This club will soon move into two 
floors of spacious new quarters being built 
for it in the Baker Hotel. 


DALLAS BRIEFS 

Southern Methodist University’s $2,750,- 
000 Legal Center (three buildings, 5 cam- 
pus acres) will be dedicated in Dallas in 
April. 

7 

The Texas and Southwestern Cattle Rais- 
ers’ Association will hold its convention in 
Dallas March 12-14, 





. 4 
Magnolia Petroleum Company, 
One of the Flying Red Horse Companies, paid 
for this advertisement for the Dallas Chamber of 
Commerce in the interest of Dallas development. 
It is the fourteenth of a monthly series to keep you 
posted on Dallas, the city of opportunity in the 
Southwest. Would you like copies of this advertise- 
ment, others in the series, or other information? 
Address: 


Dallas Chamber of Commerce 
Dept. B — Dallas 2, Texas 





Fine Sewice 
for Diesels 


Helps Speed Freight 
on the 


ONE OF the finest, most efficient 
machines in the World is the 
Diesel-electric Locomotive. One 
thing that makes it more efficient 
—and economical—than the 
steam engine is that it needs 
less service and fewer repairs. 
But the work the Diesel does 
need must be the best, if it is to 
do its job. That is the sort of 
care that Diesels get on The 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Rail- 


Cedar Lake Diesel Shop, Minneapolis 


mechanics do the work on the 
rowing fleet of M. & St. L. 
Biesels. One Diesel House is in 
Minneapolis, headquarters of the 
M. & St. L. Another is at Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa. In 1951, Diesel 
Locomotives are powering all 
M. & St. L. Trains. The Diesel 
Shops help the M. & St. L. to 
maintain its reputation for Fast 
Dependable Freight Service in the 
Great Midwest. 


ALL THREE —valise, shoulder bag, and 
beit—are made of Neolite, the new . . . 


M. & St. L. Railway 


way. In new buildings, skilled 
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Your Advertising in 


BUSINESS WEEK ... 


regularly reaches the attention of 
over 200,000 management sub- 
scribers. Surveys show that the 
average Business Week subscriber 
shares his copy with two of his 
busi istes . . . thereby 
giving you a total audience of 
more than 600,000 important 
prospects. 














Rival for Leather 


Goodyear is set to move in 
on the leather business. The 
trade is worried. It remembers 
what Neolite did to shoe soles. 


It looks as though leather is about 
to get a new strong competitor. Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. is moving 
into the luggage field with its Neolite 
synthetic. Leather people, remember- 
ing what inroads Neolite made in the 
shoe sole business, have cause to worry. 
¢ Foot in the Door—So far, about a 
dozen manufacturers are making belts, 
hand bags, valises, wallets, briefcases, 
golf bags, and similar articles from 
Neolite. But this is just a beginning. 
The luggage field turned out about 
$360-million worth of products (manu- 
facturer’s value) last year. Goodyear is 
shooting initially for 10% of this huge 
market; before it’s through it hopes to 
have no less than 25% of it. 

This might seem vainglorious if it 
weren’t for Neolite’s record in the 
shoe field. What Goodyear has done 
there lends substance to its intentions. 
About six years ago, when Goodyear 
introduced Neolite soles, only about 
20% of all shoes were made with non- 
leather soles. Today, Goodyear claims, 
49% of all soles are nonleather—and 
Neolite has by far the lion’s share of 
the business. 
¢ Cost Factor—Furthermore, price is 
decidedly on the side of Goodyear. 
Leather prices have been shooting sky- 
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ward since Korea. Calf that used to cost 
a luggage maker 85¢ a sq. ft. now is 
$1.15; cowhide that cost about 65¢ now 
is 85¢. Goodyear claims that, grade <r 
grade, its Neolite costs only half < 

much as leather (BW —Jan.20°51, Pp 6), 

The valise pictured, page 108 (Dia- 
mond Leathercraft Co., Inc.), retails for 
$25 to $30. The shoulder bag (Bonita 
Handbag Mfg. Co., Inc.) sells for $7.95. 
The belt (Fashion Craft Belt Co.) re- 
tails for $4.95. According to the makers, 
an equivalent shoulder bag made of 
leather would cost, for example, $10.95; 
an equivalent leather belt would cost 
$7 to $7.50. 
¢ Selling Points—Added to this, there 
is always the possibility that serious 
leather shortages may crop up, though 
the trade says that so far it can get 
almost all the leather it needs. But they 
do complain about the deterioration of 
quality. 

On this score Neolite has a decided 
advantage. It is uniform in qnality, as 
well as in thickness and size of sheet. 

Added to this, Neolite is a tough, 
light, waterproof material. It is non- 
porous. Dye adheres to the material 
without penetrating the surface. From 
a marketing standpoint, Neolite has a 
valuable ready-made advantage: It is an 
established trade name. 
¢ Production-Distribution—Goodvear is 
producing the Neolite raw material at 
two plants, in Windsor, Vt., and Gads- 
den, Ala. To date, output has been 
limited to sheets 36 in. x 44 in. But 
within 60 days, new machinery at 
Windsor will be turning the stuff out in 
a continuous strip up to 72 in. wide. 

One company now handles the dis- 
tribution of Neolite for the nonshoe 
trades. This is New York City’s Barash 
Co., which changed its name from Mar- 
ash Coated Goods when it took on the 
Goodvear franchise. Goodyear turns 
out Neolite in natural or neutral color: 
Barash takes the sheets, dyes them, puts 
cn a finish that makes Neolite look like 

cowhide. (Barash also has developed an 

“alligator” finish.) 

e Secret Formula—Just what Neolite is 
yeu'll probably never know. Its formula 
is as closely guarded as that of Coca- 
Cola syrup or Angostura bitters. ‘T’o 
those who ask what Neolite is—and 
there have been manv—Goodvear will 
only reply that it is an “elastomer resin 
blend.” It assures them that it is not 
leather, rubber, or plastic, that two of 
the three principal ingredients are de- 
velopments ‘of Goodyear research. 

¢ Field Wide Open—Why was Good- 
year so slow in branching »ut into other 
fields than footwear? The company ex- 
plains that it hasn’t had enough produc- 
tion facilities. Also, it has been too 
busy sewing up the footwear field to get 
involved with anything else. 

Harry L. Post, general manager of 
Goodyear’s shoe products division and 
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our Cranes ae on the Sob! 


Now whiting 
Magnetic Crane Control 
Requires 
No Contact Maintenance 





Now you can eliminate expensive crane 
shutdowns — delays required to file or 
dress control contacts. The new Whiting 
Magnetic Control uses solenoid contactors, 
with silver-alloy contacts that never require 
maintenance of any kind. Your crane can 
be on the job 24 hours every day. 


The new Whiting Magnetic Control has 
many other unique advantages. Bulky 
drum -type controls are eliminated. The 
master switches occupy very little space— 
allow the operator full vision in all direc- 
tions. Furthermore, these switches require 
only a flick of the finger tips to operate, 
instead of a heavy pull. The crane opera- 


OVERHEAD TRAVELING CRANES 

“TRAMBEAM" Monorail Systems, 

“Trackmobiles,"’ Conveyors, Foundry Equipment, Railroad 
Equipment, Metal-Working Machinery, Swenson 


Also: Hoists, Jib Cranes, 


Evaporators and Spray Dryers. 


tor’s work is less fatiguing .. . more accu- 
rate... safer. 


Yet Whiting Magnetic Control is only 
slightly more costly than drum-type con- 
trol, and much less expensive than con- 
ventional magnetic control. Your new 
Whiting Crane can be equipped gvith this 
new magnetic control, or Whiting will 
convert your old manual-type crane to 
this new system. 


Write for Whiting Magnetic 
Control Bulletin, Unit 72. 


Whiting Corporation 

15661 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, Illinois 
Offices in Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Houston, Los Angeles, New York, Phila 
delpbia, Pittsburgh, and St. Louix 
Representatives in other principal cities 
Canadian Subsidiary: W biting Corporation 
(Canada) Litd., Toronto, Ontario. Export 
Department: 30 Church St., New York 
7, New York. 
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Two high speed, Diesel powered freights pass on the main line. 


GOING PLACES! 


1512 trains every week, on the move from down deep 
in the Hoosier State west to the closest place to the 
Orient in continental U. S. A. There’s a seasoned, high 
speed steel roadway under these trains—and on them the 


output of factories, farms and mines—America’s pro- 


ductivity on parade. 


Yes, the progressive Milwaukee Road is going places 
and is ready now to do its biggest job in the best. way 
on war or home fronts. 

Milwaukee Road agents are in principal cities. Ask 
the one nearest you to bring you up to date about what's 
been put into the Railroad to give you better service. 


SHIP—TRAVEL 











Miles of line 

Number of stations. 1,904 
} Locomotives 1,188 

Freight train cars . . 58,384 

Passenger train cars 1,109 
| Employes 
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chief strategist in the new program, 
thinks that Neolite will do to the lug- 
gage and allied fields what nylon and 
rayon did to apparel and fabrics. 

Polaroid is using Neolite cases for its 
Land camera. Hickok and Paris belts 
are being made of it. Neolite binocular 
cases are now standard equipment in 
the Navy. The Army is considering Ne- 
olite for holsters (the stuff doesn’t rot 
or mildew, a major drawback to leather 
in the tropics). Neolite has possibilities 
as floor coverings. It will soon get a 
test in thin gauze form for upholstery 
material. 


Swing to LIFO 


With prices promising to go 
up indefinitely, more retailers 
switch to the last-in-first-out 
method of valuing inventory. 


Many companies, particularly retail 
stores, are grabbing the LIFO line 
again. On a rising price tide they figure 
they'll be better off—income tax-wise— 
in the years ahead if they shift to this 
method of inventory valuation. 

This last-in-first-out system has the 
effect of holding inventory value down 
as long as prices are moving up. Thus 
the store avoids taxable paper profits 
produced by FIFO, the conventional 
first-in-first-out method for inventorying 
goods. 
¢ Betting on Rise—In shifting to LIFO 
now, the businessman is betting that 
in the long run there'll be more years in 
which the price level is higher than it 
was in January, 1950, than years in 
which it will be lower. 

Once a taxpayer has shifted to LIFO, 
he has to stay with it unless the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue agrees to let him 
off the hook. In ordinary times, that 
means he is taking the chance of being 
caught with an unfavorable tax base in 
a period of falling prices. But that 
chance is too remote to worry anyone 
now. i ; 

Congress adopted LIFO as an elec- 

tive method of inventory valuation in 
the Revenue Act of 1939. But BIR 
didn’t permit its use by retailers until 
the U.S. Tax Court forced it to three 
years ago. For this reason LIFO has 
not yet been widely adopted by retail- 
ers. But this year’s soaring price trend 
is bringing in many converts. 
« FIFO vs. LIFO—Under the conven- 
tional FIFO, a merchant figures the 
value of his inventory at the end of 
the year on the actual cost of goods in 
stock. 

LIFO, on the other hand, permits 
the merchant to value his inventory on 
the cost of goods sold first in the year. 

A rough example: A store has on 
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American Car and hte Company 


Du Pont Color Conditioning 
steps up production 
in every kind of plant! 


\. 


3 ‘ 
Smith Paper, Inc. Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Company 

plant, Color Conditioning points out accident hazards 

. identifies safety and fire-protection equipment. 

Color Conditioning pays off in other types of in- 

stallations, too. In schools and hospitals, it makes 


In hundreds of industrial plants . . . in all types of 
industry... Du Pont Color Conditioning has proved 
its ability to step up the rate and quality of produc- 


tion. Yet, putting this scientific painting plan to 
work usually costs Jess than ordinary maintenance 
painting in the long run. 

What are the benefits of Du Pont Color Condi- 
tioning? In work areas and offices, it improves 
visibility . . . lessens eyestrain . . . increases output. 
In cafeterias, washrooms and recreation areas, Color 
Conditioning boosts the morale of employees. . 
makes for better labor relations. And throughout your 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK NOW ® 


RE 


for every purpose 


Better Things for Better Living 
.. through Chemistry 


students, patients and staff see better, feel better, 
work better. In stores, restaurants and hotels, the 
use of colors that appeal to all helps build sales. . . 
or patronage. 

Read about these and the other benefits of this 
proved painting plan in the new, free 32-page book, 
Du Pont CoLor ConpDITIONING. Mail the coupon 


| F. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Finishes Division, Dept. BW-122, Wilmington, Del. 

Please send me, at no cost, your new 32-page book, ‘‘Du Pont Color Con- 
i ditioning.’ I m interested in Color Cor iditioning for 0 industrial plants; 
7 hotels and apartment buildings; 0 schools; [ restaurants: ; 
} stores; 0 office buildings. 

(Offer not good outside Continental United States) 
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Almost every automobile operat- 
ing on the roads today has parts 
made of Galvanite*. It may be the 
door lock, window channels, speedometer 
cable, hose clamps, exhaust pipe, hub caps, 
kick plates or the shim stock used to make the 
parts fit tighter. But whatever it is that is made 


of Galvanite* it is sure to be the best part availa- 





ble at any cost. 

For Galvanite* is the tremendously popular zinc 
coated steel that fabricates like ordinary cold rolled 
steel yet resists rust and corrosion for years. What's 

more Galvanite* has a “matte” surface that grips paint 
in an everlasting bond. 
The Galvanite* zinc coat is put on to stay. It is accu- 
rate and uniform—tough and pliant. It will not flake 
fo} a of -1-) Oe) ded (ole Moh CT 8 
Brochure giving test data, etc. upon request. 


*“Manutactured exclusively by the Sharon Steel Corporation under 
patented process. 


SHARON STEEL CORPORATION 
Sharon, Preansyluania 





hand 1,000 shirts that cost $2 each. 
It buys 2,000 more at $3 cach. It sells 
2,000 shirts. LIFO assumes the higher- 
cost shirts were sold first, thus leaving 
in inventory the 1,000 shirts that cost 
$2 and therefore showing no paper 
profit on inventory. The old IIFO 
system assumes that the thousand $2 
shirts were sold first and then a thou- 
sand of the $3 shirts. Vhus FIFO would 
value the shirts still in inventory at 
$3,000, instead of $2,000, and show a 
paper profit of $1,000 over its starting 
inventory. 

¢ Stabilizer—In addition to LIV’O, mer- 
chants again have another means of 
stabilizing replacement costs in the 
vears ahead. Last month Congress re- 
stored a feature of the wartime tax law 
that enables a merchant to “even 
out” his inventory costs when mer- 
chandise that he is ranning out of now 
again becomes available. 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





Faster food deliveries: General Foods 
will get them with a new distribution 
center, its fourth, at Kankakee, Ill. It 
will serve the Midwest and South... . 
Kroger will speed distribution within a 
100-mile radius of Pittsburgh with a 
new warehouse now being planned. 

4 
No more carpet sales, said Alexander 
Smith & Sons and C. H. Masland & 
Sons. They insist thev’l! withhold their 
lines until they get price relief. 

© 
Imported goods’ prices are on the rise. 
Park & Tilford has just upped price of 
Booth’s House of Lords gin by 2%. 
Other increases are on the way under 
impact of British mobilization and of 
rising world commodity prices. Exam- 
ple: William Hollins & Co.’s Vivella 
socks and flannel shirts are duc for a 
20% increase in retail prices here soon. 

° 
Margarine production in 1950 set a 
new record, 936,800,000 Ib. Per capita 
consumption—6.2 lb.—was also a new 
high. This year should be even better: 
Repeal of federal taxes plus progressive 
removal of state restrictions are the rea- 
sons. 

© 
Filene’s in Boston has made a shift in 
its U-Serve-U (BW—Mav27’50,p70). 
Clothing items have been dropped (too 
many sizes) in favor of novelty items, 
inexpensive jewelry, gaagets. Hose and 
gloves stay, however. 

* 
Improved processing, said H. J. Heinz 
II, president of H. J. Heinz Co., has 
kept prices on processed foods from 
climbing as fast as other food products. 
Heinz figures the tag on his own line 
is up only 4.1% since a year ago. 
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Wh Th A with 
come to 


Oklahoma 


many industries 
it is 


‘Phillips 
President 
Phillips Petroleum Company { ) 


Says: 


“Because our company has ‘grown up’ with the state, we have first- 
hand knowledge of the high type, efficient labor supply available 
to industry in Oklahoma. 

“Our state’s large farm population has created a sturdy, self- 
reliant kind of worker who adapts himself quickly to manufacturing 
operations. 

“Workers in Oklahoma are happy and contented. Much of 
their value to industry stems from wholesome, pleasant living 
conditions. Our Oklahoma climate permits a great deal of outdoor 
life and our state’s fine parks and many lakes—Grand Lake, Lake 
Texoma and others—place fine recreational facilities almost at the 
worker’s doorstep. : 

“Lake Murray State Park, near Ardmore, with its boating, 
fishing, many cabins and beautiful new lodge is an outstanding 
recreational spot. 

“Oklahoma provides good ‘environment’ for industry in many 
ways.” 





On the shores of beautiful 6000-acre Lake Murray, “on the sunny 
side of the Arbuckles,” you will find one of the most distinctive and 
most delightful recreational spots in the Southwest. A swank new 
lodge with air-conditioned rooms. Comfortable modern cabins. Good 
food. An ideal place to spend an early spring vacation! Send for 


descriptive booklet. Address— 


PLANNING ead RESOURCES BOARD 
STATE CAPITOL BUILDING 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
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Texas; 
Local Representatives Throughout the United States and Canada 


To get maximum efficienc 
IMBER JTRUCTURES, INC. 
TIMBER STRUCTURES OF CANADA, LTD. « Peterborough, Ontario 


composed of kiln dried material, will not 


shrink, twist, warp or crack 
for booklet, “Industrial Buildings”. 
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Common Stocks Can Hedge 


“There’s basic soundness in Wall 
Street’s current sales slogan: “Protect _ fixed-interest corporate debt obligations 
yourself from inflation, buy common  ~—a type of security popularly considered 
stocks.” suicidal when the dollar’s purchasing 
power is skidding. 
¢ Textbook Pattern—According to the 
textbooks, here’s how these indexes 
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History has proved many times that 
you can hedge against inflation in the 
stock market—in practice, as well as in 





theory. 

But it isn’t quite as simple as some 
investors think. 
¢ What It Takes—You can’t win merely 
by buying any old stock at any old 
time. When you hedge against infla- 
tion with stocks, you emerge a winner 
only if you touch all of these bases: 

e If you have bought the right 
issues; 

e If you have bought—and later 
sold—them at the right time; 

e If in the interim you’ve been 
able to keep much of the benefits you 
have gained after paying income taxes. 

Those are some of the important 
lessons a market analyst learns from the 
experience of the last 20 years. The 
chart (above) confirms them. 

The chart was specially designed to 
show how security prices have acted 
during past inflationary periods. It com- 
pares the 1929-51 behavior of: 

e A recognized inflation yardstick. 

e An_ industrial common stock 
price average including popular inflation 
hedges. 


should react when inflation brings a 
sharp rise in the cost of living: Common 
stock prices should go up fast; high- 
grade bond prices should show either 
a sidewise movement or a gradual de 
cline. 

In theory, industrial commons as a 
class offer more protection than any 
ether types of securities against de- 
teriorating money values in a free mar- 
ket. Most manufacturers, wholesalers, 
and retailers can adjust their selling 
prices to rising costs during an infla- 
tion period. It’s rare to see profit mar- 
gins severely squeezed, unless there are 
controls. 
¢ Prosperity—Another factor accentu- 
ates that favorable position. A period 
of inflation, on the surface at least, is a 
prosperous period. Consumers have 
plenty to spend. And they don’t want 
to hoard dollars whose purchasing 
power is deteriorating. 

That means boom business generally, 
particularly for the so-called marginal- 
companies. Instead of running close to 
the breakeven point, in more normal 
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periods, their plants are soon running 
at or near capacity. Percentagewise, 
the earnings of these marginal com 
pamies often go up faster than those of 
leaders in their fields who have long 
been operating at a high rate. ‘ 

Corporate fixed-interest issues are a 
different story. There’s no profit to 
hanging onto them when you begin to 
pay $1.25 and then $1.50 for articles 
that not long before had mere $1 price 
tags. You can’t expect -any - higher 
‘dividends” during inflation as you 
can with stocks. Nor does their market 
value ever move up and adjust itself, as 
stock prices do, when the dollar de- 
clines. 

The fixed-income issues don’t rep- 
resent ownership of property as com- 
inon stocks do. ‘They are debt obliga- 
tions. The issuer is required only to 
pay off a fixed number of dollars, how 
ever depreciated. Similarly, the interest 
is a fixed number of dollars. That 
cally hurts when pric?s of goods go up. 
rhe interest-dollars you received on a 
+% bond actually bought $40 worth 
of goods only a decade ago; now they 
are worth less than $23. 
¢ Other Stocks—Why the insistence 
on industrial commons? What about 
the important railroad and_ electric 
power industries? 

In theory, rails and utilities have no 
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—Inflation—If You Pick Right 


ranking as inflation hedges; inflation, 
historically, hurts them both. ‘heir 
cperating costs go up, too. But, unlike 
the average industrial concern, they 
cannot immediately adjust the price of 
their “products” to compensate for 
added costs. Before this can be done, 
rails and utilities have to get an O.K. 
from a governmental regulatory body. 
Such approval is often a long time 
coming. 
¢ History vs. Theory—The stock mar- 
ket, however, is a peculiar beast. It is 
consistent only in being inconsistent, 
in not always conforming to historic 
patterns. Thus history shows that you 
can protect yourself against the ravages 
of inflation by buving industrial com- 
mons, and steering clear of high-grade 
bonds and rail and utility stocks. But 
historv also shows that there have been 
inflationary periods when you would 
have been better off if you had ignored 
tradition. 

lake the World War I inflation of 
1916-20. In that period, industrial 
commons as a group, judged by the 
D-J stock average, didn’t afford much 
protection from  dollar-depreciation. 
\ctually, vou would have fared a bit 
better with high-grade corporate debt 
obligations, according to S&P’s blue 
chip bond average. In that five-year 
period the cost-of-living index rose 





“Winding a 19-foot diameter coil 
after welds had been completed. 
4 ee oe 


NEED A 
CYCLOTRON? 


WE'LL WELD THE 
MAGNET COIL 





@ When the University of 
Rochester and Columbia 
University Cyclotrons were 
built under the supervision of 
the United States Navy Office 
of Scientific Research, Ameri- 
can Welding was commissioned 
to flash-butt (resistance) weld 
the magnet coils. Here’s what 
it involved: Sixteen miles of 
4''x 546''x 50" aluminum strip 
for one job, and thirteen and 
one-half miles of 4" x 54," x 
60" copper strip for the other. 
A total of 2900 perfect welds 
without a single rejection. 


You may not need a cyclotron 
— but our facilities include a 
wide range of both fusion and 
resistance welding equipment 
applicable to ferrous and non- 
ferrous metals. Heat-treating 
and complete machining 
facilities are available. If your 
products or any component 
parts—rings, bands or assem- 
blies — lend themselves to 
welding, send us your prints 
and quantities for prompt 
quotations. 


Send for your copy of our new 
brochure that pictorially 
shows our plant, facilities and 
many of the welded 
products we make. 


with 


AMERICAN WELDING... A COMPANY YOU'LL LIKE fO DEAL 


THE AMERICAN WELDING 


& MFG. COMPANY 
380 DIETZ ROAD 
WARREN, OHIO 








This Emblem on Your Engine 
Means that You Have the 
World's Quickest-Starting Most 
Reliable Small Gasoline Engine 


Look for the Clinton Em- 
blem when you buy your 
lawnmower or power equip- 
ment. You'll find Clinton 
Engines on leading lawn 
mowers—lawnmowers 
such as this Speed- 
mower Rotary 
Power Mower. 





DAILY OVERNIGHT SERVICE 


‘BATE CREEK © HASTINGS © JACKSON © DETRON. 
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85%; industrial 
some 21% 
19%. 
e22-Year Period—Between January, 
1929, and January, 1951, you would 
have lost out even more if you had 
permitted yourself at the start to be 
swayed by the get-out-of-bonds-into- 
stocks philosophy. Over those years, 
though the cost-of-living index rose 
48 %, industrial stocks generally dropped 
19%; high-grade bonds went up about 
34% 

Dividendwise, also, your industrial 
stocks would not have kept pace with 
the 1929-51 rise in the cost of living. 
Dividends, taking the D-J industrial 
stock average, rose only some 26%. 
That rise is not much more than half 
of the concurrent rise in the cost of 
living. 

Since the start of World War II, 
you would have been better off in in- 
dustrial equities than in blue chip 
bends. Stocks, up 80% in price, have 
almost kept pace with the 85% cost- 
of-living jump. But bonds have ad- 
vanced only 5%. 
¢ Rails Go Up—However, the market 
hasn’t conformed entirely to textbook 
patterns lately. The rails, theoretically 
not a good inflation hedge, have done 
better than industrials. Rails are up 
some 71% above their mid-July, 1950, 
figure (BW —Feb.10°51,p122), com- 
pared with only 30% for the industrials. 

Obviously, in all these periods, there 
were some industrials that would have 
proved a vastly better holding than the 
group making up the D-J index. If you 
had been holding Gulf Oil, Union Car- 
bide & Carbon, and Celanese Corp. of 
America commons since 1939, the rise 
in the cost of living would have 
more than wiped out by the tremendous 
gains in the value of your holdings. 
Gulf Oil recently was selling some 
112% higher than in 1939, Union Car 
bide was up 91° Celanese nearly 
310% 

It is equally true that you would 

have been much worse off if you had 
been holding other shares that were 
regarded just as well in 1939. American 
Telephone & Telegraph, International 
Nickel, and American Tobacco, for in- 
stance. AT&T recently was down 
12%, American Tobacco 26%, Nickel 
was about unchanged. 
e What to Buy—If you ask a smart 
market analyst what stocks to buy as 
inflation hedges, he will probably ask 
you back: What are you aiming for? 
In other words, is your aim to protect 
savings tucked aw ay for your retirement? 
Or is your target an increase in your 
investment return more than just large 
enough to offset the spiralling living 
costs? Hitting these different targets 
usually required different anti-inflation 
holdings. 

According to smart Wall 


commons dropped 
bond values shrank only 


been 


Streeters, 


the best short-term, speculative, anti- 
inflation hedges are shares in the rail- 
road, railroad equipment, airline, air- 
craft manufacturing, auto truck, textile 
and kindred groups. For long-term 
protection, they suggest the shares of 
strong situated growth companies (BW 
—Apr.22’50,p78). You find these in 
the oil business, the chemical, ethical 
drug, business machines, merchandising, 
plastics, rayons, and air-conditioning 
industries, among others. 

They caution, at the 
against rushing into such stocks 
it is too late.” Anti-inflation 
have to be considered just as carefully 
as you consider purchases in normal 
times when you are building up secur- 
ity holdings designed to take care of 
yourself when you retire, and of your 
family after you die. 
¢ When To Buy—That’s sound advice. 
Even inflation markets have sharp 
downs, as well as sharp rallies. When 
possible, it will pay you to buy when 
the market is suffering from one of 
these temporary selling spells. 

Perhaps even more important, keep 
this in mind: 

e Today's inflation has been set 
eff by war fears. If the international 
political situation should take a turn 
for the better, there might be a sudden 
in inflation fears. Since we have 
scen sharp rise already in the price 
of anti-inflation stocks, this could con- 
ceivably touch off some rather drastic 
declines among the group. 

e Renegotiation of profits from 
armament business, higher corporate 
taxes, and more damaging price controls 
than those that are now in effect could 
cause many companies’ earnings to go 
down sharply. This downturn would 
probably quickly whittle down many 
dividend rates. 


same time, 
“before 
“buys” 


drop 


Lightning Rod Peddlers 
Tax-Free in Georgia 


If you're a traveling horse trader, 
you may soon be able to do business 
in Georgia without paying an occupa- 
tional tax. 

I'he lower house of the state legisla- 
ture has repealed a series of ancient 
occupational taxes, which it will replace 
with a gencral sales tax. ‘Their act‘on 
relieved practitioners of some extraor- 
dinary occupations from paying special 
tuxes. 

Among those relieved of the tax were: 
ageats for barber supplies; operators of 
a mysterious table game called Jenny 
Lind; operators of tivoli tables (used for 
1 carnival game); lightning rod_sales- 
men, cane-rack proprietors, vault sales- 
men, salary and wage buyers, palmists, 
fish dealers, tent makers, and dancing 
instructors. 
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CONTROLLED 


Stock Fission 


Bull market creates trend 
toward more splitting of com- 
mons. It brings more shares with- 
in the reach of small investors. 


With the bull market in high gear, 
more and more stock splitups are com- 
ing along. About 15 companies have 
announced plans to split their common 
so far this year. Stockholders of several 
cther companies have O.K.’d earlier 
proposals. 
¢ Blue Chips—Stock splits are the rea- 
son why there are very few “blue chips” 
any more, in the old sense of an invest- 
ment-grade stock selling above $100. 

Among the companies now planning 
to split their stock are such market 
favorites as Standard Oil Co. (N. J.), 
Nickel Plate, Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Ry. (both common and _ preferred 
issues), and Texas Co. The trend isn’t 
confined to industrial companies and 
rails. Stockholders of Mountain States 
Power Co. and National Newark & 
Kssex Banking Co. have ratified stock 
splits since the start of the year, 

It took quite a while for this bull 
market to produce stock splits. Until 
Korea, stock splits since 1946 had been 


DOWELL 
MAGNESIUM 





How a municipal water system 


cut corrosion leaks from 18 in 


few, though mighty General Motors 
was one of those that did split (BW— 
Jun.17°50,p111). But toward the end 
of 1950, splits came fast. Of 33 Big 
Board stocks that divided last year 
(or which received stock dividends of 
100% or more), 22 came along in the 
last half. 3 

¢ Broader Base—Why are stock splits 
particularly frequent in a bull market? 
One obvious reason is that splits cut 
high-priced stocks low enough for small 
investors and traders to be intcrested. 
The more stockholders you have, man- 
agement argues, the more people you 
have plugging for your company’s prod- 
ucts, and supporting free enterprise 
in general. Also, a large following of 
traders for a stock tends to smooth out 
erratic price changes and make the 
stock more marketable. 

There’s another reason for stock 
splits: They allow company manage- 
ment to tone down present high earn- 
ings and dividends or minimize expected 
boosts. Sometimes this isn’t a major 
reason for a stock split. But traders are 
apt to figure that it is. So a stock split 
in a bull market usually sends the stack 
higher, as traders smell the prosperity 
behind it. 

Stock splits aren’t just confined to 


DOWEL 


next 142 years! 


Corrosion leaks on gas and water 
distribution systems can be con- 
trolled! Dowell magnesium 
anodes have proved a practical, 
efficient means of reducing the 
number of costly and trouble- 
some leaks. These expendable, 
low-cost anodes are buried along- 
side and connected to service or 
distribution lines. No outside 
power is required. As simple as 
it sounds, a system of Dowell 
magnesium anodes pays off. 


A municipality of 800 homes in- 
stalled a system of Dowell mag- 
nesium anodes on its water distri- 
bution system. In the 3 months 
prior to installation, 18 leaks 


E PP 
TULSA 3, OKLAHOMA 


80 strategically located offices 
ready to serve all industry with— 


ANODES 


three months to none in the 


were reported. In the year and 
a half after installation, not a 
single new leak was found. Other 
communities have obtained 
similar results. Currently, the gas 
distribution system in one of our 
largest cities is being protected 
with magnesium anodes. 


Dowell magnesium anodes have 
many real advantages for the 
control of corrosion on pipelines, 
distribution systems, tank 
bottoms, piers and other buried 
and underwater metal structures. 
More complete information in 
an interesting pamphlet is avail- 
able to you on request. Write 
Dept. 501, Tulsa. 


bull markets. For instance, FE. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. split 4-for-1 in 
the deflationary spring of 1949. But 
more of them do take place when stocks 
are on the rise 


Maintenance cleaning service for industrial 
heat exchange equipment. 

Chemical services for oil, gas and water wells. 
Magnesium anodes for corrosion control. 
Saran rubber corrosion resistant tank linings. 
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Offices in Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, Newark. Los 
Angeles, Milwaukee, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco, Washington, D.C. 
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“Conveyor Belt”... 


418-STATES 
LONG! 


T: DAY, the production line for allindustry, civilian 
and defense, is 48-states long. With sub-assembly, 
final assembly and distribution plants scattered hun- 
dreds and even thousands of miles apart, there must 
be no failure in the speed and dependability of the 
“conveyor belt” which ties these far-flung plants to- 
gether. 

Emery Air Freight service is a vital part of this 
great national “conveyor system”. Air freight trans- 
portation cannot handle the bulk of the load, which 
must rely on ground transportation. But, air trans- 
portation service as Emery provides it can make up 
for the miscalculations or unexpected breaks which 
are bound to happen in the greatly stepped-up tempo 


of production. 


So we suggest: When your production depends 
upon getting something to your production line or to 
your customer’s production line quickly from any- 
where toanywhere without fail, call us, day or night. 
Emery Air Freight, “The World’s Fastest Transpor- 
tation Service”, is listed in the yellow ‘phone books 
of most large cities. Your call will bring instant action. 


EMERY AIR FREIGHT CORPORATION 


General Office: 801 Second Avenue, New York 17, ORegon 9-1020 


Agents in all other major cities and towns in the U.S.A. 





ICC Hits Leasing 


Says rented rolling stock will 
cost lines more than under equip- 
ment trusts. Asks power to regu- 
late new-type deals. 


Che Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion isn’t happy over the railroad equip- 
ment leasing plan that Pullman, Inc., 
and the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety are boosting (BW —Apr.8’50,p92). 
In its annual report, ICC says that in 
the long run a carrier would put out 
more cash by leasing than it would 
under the usual equipment trust agrec- 
ment by which carriers finance new 
equipment. The commission is asking 
Congress for more power to regulate 
lease deals. 
¢ Eight Lines—So far, eight railroads 
have contracted to rent about 19,000 
freight cars; about half have already 
been delivered. These roads (including 
one that rents freight cars) have rented 
200 diesels, of which about two-thirds 
have been delivered. Total value of the 
equipment contracted for: $130-million. 
Several other deals are reported to be 
in the works. 

ICC wants the Interstate Commerce 
Act changed so that it will be able to 
regulate the rental terms of the Equi- 
table contracts. It doesn’t have that 
power now, since the carrier never gets 
title to the rented equipment. ICC does 
have power to look over all documents 
involved in “furnishing” of passenger 
and freight cars to railroads by anyone, 
including insurance companies. It mat 
prescribe the way in which accounts and 
other records must be kept and require 
periodic reports. So far, the commis 
sion has not exercised this power in the 
equipment renting plans. Perhaps the 
reason is that, through a loophole in the 
act, ICC does not have such power 
where locomotives are involved. 

So ICC is asking Congress to give 
it power to: (1) determine rent and 
other terms of the lease contracts; (2) 
prescribe records and require reports on 
locomotives as well as passenger and 
freight cars. 
¢ Conditional Sale—In its report, ICC 
also mentions a projected conditional 
sales agreement by which the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad could buy 5,000 freight 
cars and 214 diesels, financed by Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. The Pennsy 
is renting 10,000 freight cars from the 
Equitable (BW—May27’50,p96). 

Conditional sales of rail equipment 
are fairly familiar, but this one is be- 
lieved to be the biggest ever planned. 
As in the rental plan, no down payment 
is needed. The lender holds title to the 
equipment until the last instalment is 
paid. The equipment will be built by 
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for STEEL SERS 


e STEEL ¢ co. 


iMlinols aaa 


INLAND STE. 


born Str gor spi 
38 S. Dear aa diet One way the steel user may be able to 


— ae reduce the cost of steel delivered to his fabricating equipment, 
saiicniaiitiall is by specifying the correct type of package the mill should provide. In the 
final analysis, his handling equipment, storage facilities, method of transportation from mill to plant 
and end-use of the steel will all have a bearing on the type and weight of package he needs. The following chart 
illustrates the most generally used types of packages for steel sheets and strip. We are always glad to recommend 
to the user, the most suitable type of package for the steels we ship. 
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Type of handling equip- The most generally used types of steel mill packages 


ment in steel user's plant 





for cut lengths for coils 





Overhead crane with 
SHEET LIFTER or COIL HOOK 





ed 


cylinder method of cole on a skid, 
loading coils core horizontal 





Overhead crane with 
CHAIN OR CABLE SLINGS 


Hl |} 


sheets on crosswise sheets on cylinder method coil on skid, 
skids lengthwise skids of loading coils core horizontal 





Overhead crane with 
ELECTRO-MAGNET 


any type package as long as material flat method of coil on platform, 
is securely banded or tied loading coils core vertical 





FORK TRUCK Ram truck or Fork Fork truck 
< truck wed as ram ! 
cylinder 
method of 
loading 


coil on skid, 
core horizontal \ 





coil on platform, 


sheets on crosswise skids : 
core vertical 








a A SRI BOM 


é ODAY American Industry is under pressure to meet 
fantastic demands. Only yesterday, intense compe- 
tition was the problem. Manufacturers have found the 
answer to both situations in more productive machine 
tools. The New Britain-Gridley Division, The New 
Britain Machine Company, New Britain, Conn., U.S.A. 
AUTOMATIC BAR AND CHUCKING MACHINES © PRECISION BORING MACHINES 
LUCAS HORIZONTAL BORING, DRILLING AND MILLING MACHINES 














These Bonds have not been and are, not being offered to the public. 
This advertisement appears as a matter of record only. 


NEW _ISSUE February 16, 1951. 


$75,000,000 


Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Corporation | 


First Mortgage Bonds, 326% Series Due 1976 


Subject to the terms and conditions of a Purchase Agreement, 
negotiated by the undersigned, certain institutional investors 
have entered into a commitment to purchase the above Bonds. 


The First Boston Corporation Dean Witter & Co. 




















the car builder who submits the lowest 
bid; Metropolitan won't specify a par- 
ticular builder. 

In this contract, which may involve 
up to $85-million, payments will be 
made in semiannual instalments for 15 
years. The Met will arrange for banks 
to participate in the financing for the 
first five years, at an average interest 
rate of 24%. For the last 10 years, the 
rate will be 3%. 

ICC has this plan under its thumb. 
For one thing, the Pennsy must get 
its approval to issue the notes required 
by the plan. Furthermore, a conditional 
sales arrangement requires that ICC ex- 
empt the security issue involved from 
competitive bidding. Ordinarily, rail- 
road securities offered for the purpose of 
financing equipment must be sold at 
competitive bidding. 


Kaiser Aluminum Gets 
Private Financing 


That private financing to expand 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp.’s 
aluminum production by 80% (BW— 
Feb.3’51,p79) went through last week. 

Eight banks—including institutions 
in New York, Boston, Pittsburgh, and 
Houston—are lending Kaiser Aluminum 
$40-million immediately. Kaiser will 
use nearly all of this to pay the U.S. 
what it still owes on aluminum plants 


Scheduled to hold a mid-winter meeting in 
‘Texas, the Assn. of Stock Exchange Firms 
decided to show ‘Texans how the Big 
Board works. Here enthusiastic brokers 
demonstrate how a “crowd” bids when 
stock changes hands. 
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bought from War Assets Administra- 
tion. ‘The banks will be paid off in 
semiannual instalments by the end of 
1955. Interest rate is 34%. 

Eighteen insurance companies have 
committed themselves to buy $75-mil- 
lion mortgage bonds, due in 25 years, 
and paying 3§% interest. 

Kaiser Aluminum will spend _ this 
money: (1) to develop its bauxite prop- 
erties in Jamaica, in the British West 
Indies; (2) to expand and modify its 
bauxite plant at Baton Rouge to handle 
Jamaican ore, and to increase produc- 
tion of alumina by 80%, from 300,000 
tons to 540,000 tons a year; (3) to build 
a plant to reduce the alumina near New 
Orleans, with a capacity of 200-million 
Ib. a year; (4) to build its own power 
plant, using natural gas as fuel. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





The yield from investments of life in- 
surance companies continued to rise in 
1950, judging by early reports. Some 
examples: Sun Life of Canada, 3.61% 
compared with 3.48% in 1949; John 
Hancock, 3.02% compared — with 
2.96%; Mutual Life, 2.84% over 
2.82%; Provident Mutual, 3.11% over 
3.10%. 

* 
The big wind in the East in November 
was largely responsible for cutting net 
income of Home Insurance Co. from 
$21.4-million in 1949 to $12.6-million 
in 1950. The Home is the biggest U.S. 
fire insurance company. 

e 
New municipal flotations were off in 
January, says Daily Bond Buyer. ‘Total 
issues were $169-million, compared 
with $248-million in the same 1950 
period, and $171-million in December. 

« 
Limits on common trusts, the pooling 
devices banks use to handle small es- 
tates, have been raised from $50,000 to 
$100,000, as far as the Federal Reserve 
System is concerned. New York and 
several other states have lower limits, 
which may be raised before long. 

bd e 
Mother Bell has received $18-million 
already this year from bondholders, 
who have converted $48-million of de- 
bentures into stock. Last year AT&T 
got $75-million in equity money on 
conversion of $237-million of deben- 
tures. 

° 
Pacific Gas & Electric plans to offer 
stockholders about 1.4-million shares 
of common stock on the basis of one 
share for each seven held. Money 
would be used in the company’s $130- 
million 1951 construction program, 
which will round off a total postwar pro- 
gram costing about $800-million. 
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On guard when oil’s piped aboard 


Skyrocketing fuel demands make 
cuts in tanker turn-around time nec- 
essary. So today, ships are loaded 
through giant dock loading hose at 
high pressures ...so fast you can see 
them settle. To prevent failures of 
this important link in the loading 
equipment, refineries depend on hose 
made with Du Pont neoprene. 


One of the lengths of dock loading 
hose pictured above has already 
handled over 3,000,000 barrels of oil 
and solvents such as acetone, methyl- 
ethyl ketone and isopropyl! alcohol, 
and there’s no sign of deterioration 
in its neoprene tube. That’s because 
neoprene won’t crack or deteriorate 
from contact with gasoline, oil, most 
acids and corrosive liquids. 


Dock hose takes a beating from 
outside, too. And hose protected with 
a neoprene cover stays on the job in 
dock service which oil men will tell 
you is really tough. Sunlight, weath- 
ering, abrasion and extreme tempera- 
tures won’t knock neoprene out! Re- 
fineries report cases of neoprene cov- 
ered hose still in regular use after 9 
years’ service. 

For more information about neo- 
prene write for our booklet ‘‘Design 
for Success with Neoprene.” It de- 
scribes neoprene’s properties and 
many of its important uses. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Rubber Chemicals Division 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 


Tune in “Cavalcade of America” Tuesday nights--NBC coast to coast 


BETTER RUBBER PRODUCTS ARE MADE WITH 


NEOPRENE 


NEOPRENE RESISTS: 


REG. U. 5. PAT. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
++. THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


OXIDATION + HEAT + SUNLIGHT + OZONE + OILS + GREASE + FLAME + CHEMICALS » FLEX-CRACKING + AGING + ABRASION 
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HOW TO RUN A 
SMALL BUSINESS 


1 New guidebook shows how te buy, setl 
* manufacture. operate, contrat 
handle ali parte of your business better. 


4 ; azine 1 at's 











SMALL PLANT 
MANAGEMENT 


2 Shows how to organize, operate, and 
* eupervise the «mall plant 2 
’ . na 


“ u nag 

Prepared ander the awe 
pices of The American Society of Mechani 
cal Engineers. Edited by Dr. BE. Hempet. 
199 pages, $6.40 








Manpower Economics 
and Labor Problems 


3 New Third Edition shows the economic 
* processes affecting manpower - 
P ' 





By Dale Yoder, Prof 
of Economics and 
Dir., Indas. Retatic 
Center, Univ.of Minn 
645 pages, handred«} 
of graphs, charte. | 
and tables, 85.00 








THE 
TECHNIQUE! 
of EXECUTIVE CONTROL 


Just Out 


4 New Seventh Edition shows the simple 
” methods of executive leadership t 





By FE. H. 
Prof. of Business Met... 4.1.7 296 
20 ilines,., £3.50 


Schell 
pages 











SEE THESE BOOKS 
10 DAYS FREE 


Seaveneceesensecevecesenenseecenenes, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
330 W. 42nd St., N. Y 


r Ww 4-51 
This offer applies to UU. S. only. 
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Bulls Leave Autos for 


Sie 
1951 


Steel 


Conversion to war production, instalment buying curbs, 
controls, and inflation—they’re all making traders wary of auto 
shares. But steel looks good as an inflation hedge. 


bull One gr 
the consumer-good 


market 


other 

Sul 
bee nN 
Poor's index 
chart, above 
the war in Korea 
he gan falliy 
tock 1 1 
rig rhit on up 
© War Influence—Investor 
believed that total war wa 
the corner. That meant tl 
industry would convert to 
tion—with lower profit margir 
higher taxes. It also meant that a con 
siderable slice of steel production 
be carmarked for war order 

But the market caught glimpses of 
blue sky in the steel situation: Steel 
companies have fewer conversion prob 
lems; they would continue to sell some 
of their production to civilians; they 
would certainly continue to operate at 
capacity for years to come; and finally, 


‘A ould 


alued steel stocks quite 
did auto stocks, in the 
I market. 
'e Recovery— After a month of 
tocks reversed themselves, st 
“800 than the general mar- 
y picked up more speed after 
Nations’ forces got the upper 
Korea. It looked then as if 
it go more smoothly on the 
ene. 
‘hinge First, 
imposed 
Phen 


happened 
Reserve Board 

m instalment buying 
» troops moved into Korea 
blows hit auto stocks below 
the belt They meant more con- 
trols and allocations later on, and some 
onversion to war production. 

But they bounced right off steel 
tock You don’t buy steel on the 
instalment plan. And even though price 
controls are going to hurt profits of 
steel companies as well as auto manu- 
facturers, you can count on capacity 
tecl operations for a long time to 
come 
¢ Inflation Bogey—Furthermore, — to- 
ward the end of 1950, investors began 
to worry about long-term inflation. Steel 


Chin 


The two 
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tout CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


a 
A VITAL, EFFECTIVE SELLING TOOL... 
..FOR FABRICATORS, DESIGNERS AND CONSTRUCTORS 
SERVING THE CHEMI/CAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 





Sq Dy | j v4 x. s 
*FROM FLOW DIAGRAMS AND SLIDE RULE TO FABRICATION AND aR aa Tg 

ERECTION... THAT BEST DESCRIBES THE SCOPE OF OUR SERVICES,” ee OE, Le 
says EUGENE W. MOORE apverrisine Executive, FOSTER , tie 

WHEELER CORP «11's A copy LINE FROM A RECENT AD IN i‘ 

CHEMICAL ENGINEERING AND A‘REASON WHY’ WE USE|, F. 

THIS MAGAZINE TO ADVERTISE OUR WIDE RANGE OF PROCESS i 

EQUIPMENT AND CONSTRUCTION SERVICES. C.&. REACHES. KEY 
MEN WITH BUYING INFLUENCE IN DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION, OPERATION 
AND PLANT MANAGEMENT IN THE CHEM/CAL ROCESS FIELD.” 








~ INDUSTRY'S SUPERMARKET \\ i % 
¥ \ | /$ THE C.P/. ... MORE CONSTRUCTION ely 
/, “BND EQUIPMENT BUYING THAN ANY OTHER \| # “oP 
MANUFACTURING GROUP NEARS#S BULLION 

IN'SO/ THIS YEAR’S FORECAST EVEN HIGHER. 


“ALWAYS BUILDING 
NEVER BUILT !.© 
IT’S THE MOTTO OF THE PROCESS 
INDUSTRIES. AN APPROPRIATE 
SLOGAN, TOO... NEW PLANTS AND 
PRODUCTION METHODS 


CONSTANTLY NEEDED 

Cc TO MAKE YESTERDAY'S 
RESEARCH 

COMMERCIALLY 
°$ PRACTICABLE 
Tt TODAY. 


a 


C.E.’S EDITORS ARE ALWAYS 
/] ON THE MOVE.VISITING PLANTS 
AND SEEING THEM BUILT... 


PROVIDING“ON THE SPOT” COVERAGE 
OF ALLTHE C.PY/. 


FOR ie 
ENGINEERING ¢ 
5, | AND CONSTRUCTING 
FIRMS. C.E.’s 
READERS HAVE A 
REAL SAY \N 
PLANT BUILDING. 
8/% ARE WoRKS 
EXECUTIVES, PLANT 
MEN AND 
INDUSTRIAL 
CONSULTANTS. 
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CHRYSLER Aictemp 


Nir Conditioning brings 
added enjoyment to 
refreshment, time... 


| Oyster Aitemp 


AIR CONDITIONING + HEATING + REFRIGERATION 


Airtemp Division of Chrysler Corporation 
Dayton 1, Ohio 
In Canada: Therm-O-Rite Products Ltd., Toronto 


; @ 
CAN YOU USE 


Wood 


TO REPLACE STEEL? 


During World War II, this 94- 


year-old manufactured 
intricate wooden assemblies for 
military gliders, where almost un- 
believable strength and precision 
were required. 


company 


Study a piano for five minutes and 
you will agree that “a company 
which can build pianos can manu- 
facture anything.” 


Copper restrictions are reducing 
our normal output. If wood could 
solve any of your problems, we 
have a large and stable labor 
force — ultra-modern woodworking 
machinery and equipment, includ- 
ing hot-plate alert 
young management that is eager 
to develop any ideas you may have. 


presses — an 


How about letting us see if we 
can help you? Write or telephone 


PIANO COMPANY 


64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
124 





stocks looked like a better inflation 
hedge than did auto shares. Many steel 
companies own at least part of their 
own raw material. In an inflation period, 
that gives them an advantage over the 
auto companies, which must buy most 


of their raw materials from other in- 
dustrics. 

e Auto Comeback—Auto stocks haven’t 
lost all their friends, though. Standard 
& Poor’s index of auto shares is still 
doing better than most industrial stocks. 





Cash dividends on common 
stocks swelled considerably in 1950. 
On the Big Board, they shot up 
26% over 1949. That brought cash 
dividends to a record $5.4-billion 
(BW—Feb.10°51,p123). But that’s 
still not so fast as profits were ex- 
panding. 
¢ Smaller—As a group, common 
stock holders still seem to have a 
legitimate beef. Though their divi- 
dend-dollars did soar in 1950, as 
in prior postwar years, most com- 
mon holders continued to get a 
much smaller slice of the profits 
available for such payments than 
they used to get before World 
War II. 

In 1929 dividend payments 
‘ sopped up 69% of available earn 


Air Reduction 98 .5°% 104 
Bethlehem Steel - 71.2 65 
Black & Decker ; 62 
Caterpillar Tractor ‘ 101 91 


Cook Paint & Varnish 66 
~ Dan River Mills 


Firestone Tire & Rubber 75 


Hercules Powder 

Inland Steel ‘ 
International Harvester 
International Shoe 
Jewel Tea 

Johns- Manville 

S. S. Kresge 

B. Kuppenheimer 
Liggett & Myers Tob: 
Libbey-Owens-Ford 


Lion Oil 

Liquid Cart 
Lone Star C 
Mathieson ( r 
McCrory Stores 


Nash-Kelvinator 
National Steel 
Norwich Pharmacal 
Ohio Brass 

Purity Bakeries 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Rice-Stix, Inc 

Republic Steel 

Savage Arms 


Simonds Saw & Steel 


Standard Forgings 

Sun Oil 

Sutherland Paper 

Swift & Co 

Union Carbide & Carbon 
United States Rubber 
United States Steel 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Wheeling Steel t 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube. . 





Stockholders’ Cut: It Still Shrinks 


1936 1937 1946 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours 84.5 


ings. In 1939, they came to 76%; 
in 1940, to 63%. 

In 1950, despite record-breaking 
corporate profits, the pay-out rate 
probably didn’t exceed 42%. That's 
even less than 1949's 46% pay-out. 
And it is no great improvement 
over payments of other recent years: 
42% in 1942, 37% in 1947, 38% 
in 1948. 
¢ Less Cash to Spare—The reason? 
It takes a lot of cash to make the 
corporate mare go these days—for 
working capital, for plant moderni- 
zation and expansion, and the like 

Here’s a table showing the per 
centage of available earnings paid 
out to the common stockholders of 
a number of companies in 1936-37, 
1946-50: 
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Put this Remarkable Instrument 
to work! 


The most talked about new 
service offered by any supplier 


of Industrial Lubricants. 


"In less than two hours 
after installation, this 
instrument showed us how 
to increase our produc— 
tion by 18%." 

—Plant Superintendent 


Hundreds of industrial firms including 
leading steel, locomotive, truck, auto- 
mobile, aircraft, tool instrument manu- 
facturers and others have profited by 
this unique industrial service. A dem- 
onstration of this service is available to 
you without charge or obligation. Con- 
tact the office nearest you, or write for 
free booklet at right. 

A complete line of quality lubricants 
for industry: 


e Heavy Duty Motor Oils 

¢ Chillo Cutting Oils 

e Trojan Greases 

e Cisco Compounds 

e D-C Diesel Engine Oils 

e Plant Machinery Oils 

e Plus two hundred other 
petroleum products 


QUALITY 


FREE! 


Seed 
This helpful 
booklet! 


PETROLEUM 


PRODUCTS 


nn ee en ee ner es 
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The Industrial Heat Prover is a flue gas ana- 
lyzer. It tells quickly, accurately and continu- 
ously how much fuel is wasted by needlessly 
heating excess air .. . and how to correct this 


) loss. Send coupon today for more information. 


CITIES SERVICE OL COMPANY 

Sixty Wall Tower. Room 787 

New York 5, N. ¥ 

ond me without obligation your new booklet 


Please se 


entided ' 


Name 
Company 


Address 


‘Combustion Control for Industry.” 
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It pays to 


do business in 
New York State 


Your emergency expansion 
program can be expedited by 
New York State. The State 
is geared to provide detailed 
information on sites, build- 
ings, labor, transportation, 
strategic raw materials, wa- 
ter supply, power, fuel or 
any other factor affecting 
sound planning. For prompt 
and confidential assistance 


was unmistakable in the textile strikes 25 years ago. And violence marked 
RANCOR the walkouts in Passaic, N. J., as strikers picketed in helmets and gas masks. 


in planning plant locations, 
outline your needs to N. Y. 
State Dept. of Commerce, 
Room 133, 112 State St., 
Albany 7, N. Y. 














ssi 


appeared to be the keynote this year, as TWUA picketed woolen-worsted 
PEACE plants at Lawrence, Mass. But it was an outward peace only, because . . . 


Controls Embitter This Textile Strike 


Ceilings on wool prices and wage increases add to bar- 
gaining woes, so woolen industry loses its 11-year peace record. 


Contamination, moisture and corro- 
sion are continually after your 
packaged products. KEEPING them 
fresh and wholesome during transit, 
warehousing and shelf-life is impor- 
tant. Bareco Microcrystalline Waxes 
safeguard the purity of your perish- 


tension of the expiration date of major 
contracts in the industry. 
¢ Bottleneck Controls—But negotia- 


CIO’s Textile Workers Union of 
America shut down half the woolen 
and worsted industry this week. It was 


able produce, whether it’s foodstuffs, 
drugs, tobacco, or chemicals. Sealing 
dampness out, goodness in, the thin 
film of wax assures factory-fresh 
delivery to your customer. Sales go 
up when Bareco “wax packaging” 
methods are employed. Make your 
own tests with Bareco samples soon. 





TULSA, CKLAHOMA 


Write for samples, price lists, 
and “The Wax Story,” a new 
pamphlet series, courtesy of — 


Bo 121 S. Broad St 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 





the union’s first industrywide strike in 
its 1l-year history. The walkout—big- 
gest in woolen-worsted mills since the 
violent strikes of 1926-27—idled 70,000 
workers in 160 plants. 

But where the strikes 25 years ago 
were bloody ones—in Passaic, N. J., 
Lawrence, Fall River, and New Bed- 
ford, Mass., and Gastonia, N. C.— 
the new stoppages were peaceful. 

TWUA made its wage-hike demands 
last December. Later, it set a Feb. 15 
deadline on bargaining—a two-week ex- 


tions bogged down even before that 
deadline. Wage talks—never simple in 
the industry—were made even more 
complex by federal wage-price controls. 
Here’s why: 

Companies got caught in a cost-price 
squeeze when the price-stabilization or- 
ders came through in January, They 
complained to government price admin- 
istrators this week that present wool 
price ceilings are too low for profitable 
operations—even without considering 
higher labor costs (page 102). And they 
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told TWUA that its demands are im- 
practical as long as “low” price ceilings 
stayed on. 

The union, on the other hand, found 

itself fouled up in the new federal 
wage controls, first the outright “freeze” 
on wages, and later the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board’s 10% limit on raises given 
after Jan. 15, 1950. 
e Union Demands—Gist of the union’s 
demands were a_ 15¢-an-hour raise, 
quarterly cost-of-living pay adjustments, 
and an annual 6¢ “improvement factor” 
raise. 

In addition, TWUA demanded com- 
pany paid pensions amounting to at 
least $100 a month, including federal 
social-security benefits; and improve- 
ments in existing social insurance, vaca- 
tion, and holiday benefits. 
¢TWUA Near Ceiling—The textile 
union negotiated 12¢ raises when 
woolen-worsted employers opened con- 
tracts voluntarily last October. ‘The in- 
crease was the first for the union since 
Feb. 1, 1948. 'TWUA. had agreed to 
forego pay hikes in 1949 (while other 
unions were getting a round of raises) 
because textile business had turned soft, 
and unemployment was high. 

The late-1950 raise boosted the aver- 
age hourly rate in woolen-worsted mills 
from $1.30 to $1.42. And by WSB’s 
new standards, it very nearly gave 
TWUA the full amount of its permis- 
sible 10% raise. By the formula, 
TWUA has just about 1¢ coming. 

TWUA president Emil Rieve—one of 

the labor representatives who walked 
out on WSB (page 19)—contends his 
union shouldn’t be barred from an 
above-formula raise in 1951: It missed 
out on the round of increases in 1949, 
he says, so its members are behind the 
industry pattern of wage raises. 
e What Mills Say—Woolen-worsted 
employers don’t agree that workers are 
lagging behind in wages. They say 
the “historical relationship” between 
textile pay and that in other industries 
remains unchanged. 

Despite that, major employers in the 
struck group offered the union a 5¢- 
an-hour raise—if WSB would approve 
it. Such an increase, they said, would 
“definitely” bring mill wages up to the 
c-of-l level. TWUA turned it down. 

e War Orders Delayed—The New Eng- 

land Council, representing most of the 
woolen-worsted mills, warned that the 
union stoppage this week had come just 
when work should be starting on gov- 
ernment contracts placed in mid-Jan- 
uary (page 36). 

The council reported that the gov- 
ernment had placed about $50-million 
worth of military contracts in the mills 
since last Sept. 23. Most were for uni- 
form cloth, blankets, and cartridge-belt 
webbing. Curreny deliveries from the 
CIO mills—and all defense production 
—have been halted, the council said. 
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DEEP DRAWN SHAPES 
AND SHELLS 


Typical examples of Hackney Cold Drawing. (1) Seam- 
less Shell for dry chemical fire extinguisher unit, 74" 
in dia., 21” high. (2) 2-piece sphere, a reservoir for fire 
extinguishing chemical, made of Chrome Moly steel 
for strength and to keep tare weight at minimum. (3) 
Seamless tapered diffuser tube for steam jet refrigera- 
tion unit, diameter (at base) 41", height 32°. (4) Water 
tank for concrete mixers and pavers, sizes up to 60 gal. 
capacity. (5) Flanged seamless shell for reservoir for 








refrigerating unit, 82" in dia., 26" long. 


Can your product 
use these advantages S 


Perhaps, you, like the manufacturers of the products described 
above, can better your product with a Hackney Deep Drawn Shape or 
Shell. You can expect such advantages as: greater strength, decreased 
overall weight, improved appearance, elimination of expensive ma- 
chining operations, faster production and greater durability. Hackney 
Shapes and Shells have been made with capacities as small as 1 quart 


and as large as 110 gallons. 


Many other cost reducing Hackney products 


Shapes and shells are just one phase 
of Pressed Steel Tank Company man- 
ufacturing facilities. They also pro- 
duce cylinders, drums, barrels, kegs 
—products for vastly diversified in- 
dustries, chemical, LP-Gas, food prod- 
ucts, construction, etc. 

Whatever you manufacture, chances 
are there is a Hackney product that 


Manufacturer of Hackney Products 


can benefit you. Remember, Hackney 
products are backed by Pressed Steel 
Tank Company’s design and manu- 
facturing facilities—by almost 50 
years of specialized knowledge of 
metals and of the properties of gases, 
liquids and solids. 

For full information on the products 
that interest you, write us. 


Pressed Steel Tank Company | | f 


1493 S. 66th St., Milwaukee 14 

1397 Vanderbilt Concourse Bidg., New York 17 
207 Hanna Bidg., Cleveland 15 

936 W. Peachtree St., N.W., Room 115, Atlanta 3 
208 S. LaSalle St., Room 789, Chicago 4 

555 Roosevelt INdg., Los Angeles 14 


containers for gases, liquids and solids 


He 





PLASTIC PARTS 


Pioneers in the production of small, 
intricate, Nylon parts where the closest 
possible tolerances are required. 
Successful results achieved due to our 
exclusive type of equipment. Allow us 
to solve your problem. Write or phone 
Attleboro 1-1940. 


STANDARD PLASTICS Co. 


Attleboro, Massachusetts 


How to be sure of 
TOP-PRIORITY 
RESERVATIONS 


You know what happened last time! 
Travel will become more and more 
of a problem. You will be engaged 
in a constant struggle to get your 
men where they are needed . . . fast! 


Your own company Cessna 170 
gives you the mobility needed 
to do the job. This plane is fast, 
comfortable, easy to fly ... and 
economical. And it costs several 
thousand dollars less than any 
other 4-place, all-metal plane on 
the market. Your Cessna dealer 
can show you how it pays for 
itself in time savings. 


Cas 


eSsna 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Cessna Aircraft Co., Dept. BW-2, Wichita, Kan. 


1 wont to know more about the all-metal 
Cessnas and the man-hours they save. Please 
send detailed information 


ADDRESS —_ 
CITY STATE a 
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his chair. 


HE MAY WORK AGAIN, even if he’s past 65. Planners now look on aged as... 


A “Vast Reservoir” of Defense Manpower 


For the first time in its modern his- 
tory, the U.S. and its allies are out- 
numbered by their potential foes. Even 
in World War II, when this wasn’t so, 
U.S. industry was hard put to find 
enough workers. The problem today 
is: How can industry meet the threaten- 
ing shortage? 

e Search for Answers—Recently, Oscar 
R. Ewing, Federal Security Admin 
istrator, went to work on one angle 


of the problem. He appointed Clark 
libbitts as chairman of the agency’s 
committee on aging and geriatrics. ‘The 
committce’s aim will be to find out how 
to gear the skills of older people to the 
nation’s mobilization program. 

At about the same time, an expert on 
old age was plumping for just such a 
move—on the ground that America’s 
aged make up “a vast, untapped reser- 
voir of labor.”” He is Dr. Charles E. 
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Like the Peahen, 
People Sure Go for Good Looks 


T te bs 
Nature knew what she was about when she decked the peacock in his fine 
feathers: eye-appeal implies product superiority that must be investigated. 


Fine finishes are the “‘plumage’”’ of thousands of products seen on sales-floors and 
shelves every day. And making sure that good first impressions are lasting ones 
calls for consideration of finishing materials and procedures right from the outset 
of product planning. 

A wide variety of metal products in daily use get their “stop-look-and-buy” 
eye-appeal from Duranite Hammer and Duranite Wrinkle finishes. These dis- 
tinctive finishes possess not only durable good looks but have the ability to 
obliterate metal surface blemishes—an important consideration when it comes 
to production costs. 

A letter, wire, or phone call will bring a Zapon Customer Service representative 
to tackle finishing problems on your own production line. 


DURANITE—Trade Mark WRINKLE—Licensed by New Wrinkle, Inc. 


ATLAS Iucatnnt Bites 


POWDER COMPANY STAMFORD, CONN. 


FINISHES - WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE NORTH CHICAGO, ILL. 





Cold shower keeps cutting tools in trim 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF PRODUCTION IMPROVEMENT 
THROUGH REFRIGERATION 


A shower of oil is generally used to 
keep machine tools from overheat- 
ing when they bite into metal. But 
often heat from high-speed cutting 
operations becomes too great to be 
absorbed by the oil. When this hap- 
pens tools “‘burn’”’ or become blunted. 
To prevent this many shops today 
are using refrigerated cutting oils. 
Tools showered with refrigerated 
oil cut with greater precision at faster 
speeds. They need fewer redressings, 
remain keen and sharp up to 20% 
longer with a corresponding reduc- 
tion in machine down time. 
Industry has found hundreds of 
waystouserefrigeration—toimprove 
products, speed production, cut costs. 
Why not discuss the subject with 
your engineers? 
And when you’re ready to select 
industrial refrigeration or air condi- 


130 


tioning, ask about equipment de- 
signed to use ‘‘Freon’’ refrigerants. 
For safety, efficiency and economy, 
“Freon” refrigerants are the logical 
choice for any type of installation. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), ‘Kinetic’? Chemicals Div., 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


26. u §. pat. Off 


Better Things for Setter Living ... through Chemistry 


SAFE REFRIGERANTS 


“*Freon”’ is Du Pont’s registered trade-mark 
for its fluorinated hydrocarbon refrigerants 














Dutchess, medical director of Schenley 
Laboratories, Inc., and an authority on 
geriatrics (BW —Nov.11'50,p98). 
¢9-Million Workers—Dr. Dutchess 
pointed out that today there are 9-mil- 
lion Americans at age 65 or over 
who are not employed, but who easily 
could be. They are better equipped in 
health, background, training, and life 
expectancy than the 65-year-old of 
50 years ago. At that time, there were 
only 3-million in the 65-and-over group 
—and nearly all of them were working. 

In the past 50 years, said Dr. 
Dutchess, the human life span in the 
U.S. has increased by nearly 20 years. 
The average man over 65 now can “do 
nearly any task in a defense plant.” 
¢ Proven Fitness—The last war bore 
this out. During those years, said Dr. 
Dutchess, “The older worker proved 
his fitness to perform on the homefront 
production line.” 


Wives Strike to Teach 
Mates a Union Lesson 


Philadelphia transport workers got a 
rough lesson last weekend in home eco- 
nomics—and inflation prices. ‘They got 
it by doing the weekend shopping for 
their wives. 

The ‘Transport Workers Union 
(CIO) was responsible. It engineered a 
“housewives’ strike”” by members of its 
ladies’ auxiliary to show bus, trolley, 
and subway crewmen just how their 
weekly wages disappear in food stores. 

I'WU wanted to back up two union 
arguments: (1) A late-1950 wage boost 
by Philadelphia ‘Transportation Co. 
wasn’t enough to cover rising living 
costs; and (2) TWU members should 
demand tighter controls on food prices. 
e Mr. Shopper—About 200 wnion mem- 
bers agreed to do the family marketing 
for their wives. Jules Bacine, whose 
wife is secretary of the ladies’ auxiliary, 
was one of them. ‘WU says that what 
happened to him is about what hap- 
pened to all of the shoppers. 

Mrs. Bacine turned over to her hus- 
band the $26 she normally spends on 
food for a full week. In good house- 
wifely fashion, she warned him not to 
spend it all. He didn’t—but the 66¢ he 
carried home brought him a lecture on 
thrifty shopping from Mrs. Bacine. He 
had bought groceries enough for only 
five days—and the 66¢ also had to 
cover more milk and bread. 
¢ Just a Stunt—Andrew J. Kaclin, presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia TWU local, 
said the “housewives’ strike” was just a 
stunt to demonstrate how high prices 
are. Philadelphia Transportation Co., 
which has had frequent tough bargain- 
ing bouts with TWU since 1946, would 
like to feel sure the “stunt” wasn’t a 
prelude to a new set of wage demands. 
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ease the squeeze on your top executives 


Out-of-the-ordinary business problems consume 
valuable executive time. Epasco, by centralizing 
the specialized knowledge and skills of 

business consultants, engineers and constructors, 
can provide the right help as needed— 

quickly and effectively. You avoid the expense of 
adding permanently to your payroll. 


Esasco has a background of wide experience in 
improving production methods, industrial relations, 
sales and marketing, inventory and control systems. 


During the past half century, Epasco has engineered 


EBASCO TEAMWORK GETS THINGS DONE ANYWHERT 


IN THE WORLD 


and constructed projects in many parts of the 
world including industrial and power plants, 


dams and pipelines. 


These few examples give you an idea of the 

unique experience Esasco places at your command 
in solving any business problem that complicates 
your regular operations. We will be glad to send you 
The Inside Story of Outside Help” describing the 
many Epasco services available to you. 

Address Ebasco Services Incorporated, Dept. C., 
Two Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO - 
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Appraisal 

Budget 

Business Studies 
Consulting Engineering 
Design & Construction 
Financial 

Industrial Relations 
Inspection & Expediting 
Insurance & Pensions 
Office Modernization 
Purchasing 

Rates & Pricing 
Research 

Sales & Marketing 
Systems & Methods 
Taxes 

Traffic 


EBASCO SERVICES 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Turning the “Searchlight”’ 
on Opportunities 


clues: 


=——=—=Employment Service——————= 


Executives—Contemplating a Change? Your per- 
sonal req Y thru our flexible pro- 
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Kansas City 2 
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Mexico or Central American Long term employ- 
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the countries, people language Over 2 

ears exp. in administr ve work Is qualified 

1inist & instrument k Presently em- 

ed as Flight Test / A” major air- 

cr co sox =$2 Ambassador Sta., Los 
Angeles 5, Calif 

A Man Who Loves to Sell top management, with 

12 year record. Top ng con 

ntangible 

, America’s 

I for nationally known firm Age 

excellent appear € Executive ma- 

. r location. Box 


outstanding 


op references 


Technical management and development man 
des ‘eram Engineer skilled in 
machine design 
ence developing 

50 to 600 per- 


ncludes plant lay- 
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Manageriz 


esent specifications 
ences—Successful history Box 8968 
Advertising Mgr. 
iad annual keyed sales above $6 million, Client 
gone to war 4 agen AE); 20 yrs, experi- 
ence Age 45; , relocate Box 
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=== Selling Opportunity Offered ——— 
New England Salesman wanted having contacts 
with heating contractors, carry competitive line 
of Grilles & Registers. Box 8991 


=== Selling Opportunity Wanted ——— 
Sales Manager: Engineering graduate, 38, mar- 
15 years s¢ ind management experi- 
with Public Utilit ind electrical distribu- 
Valid reasons for desiring change. Would 
consider investment in going concern. Box 
8973 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Desi s of Machinery. Specializing in auto- 
=. = 


9 
matic machines and new developments 
MacCreadie, Ph.D., Lewisburg 


Need a confidential report from abroad? Spot 
hecks o et-upa 





distributing competition 

outlets ‘u cy regulations 

yresentatives all 

eta write Overseas 

McGraw-Hill International 
, 330 West 42, New York 18, N. Y. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


For Sale. Patent Rights for Fluid Driven squar- 
ng shear and press brake for sheet metal. Also 
a new line of O.B.I. pre s. A good sound com- 
pany in buy these rights for a small down 
payment and royalty Address Box 8821 
Large Well Known and Long Established British 
Engineering Organization offers fully equipped 
Manufa ig Capacity neluding Gear Cut- 
ting—all forms of Ma nery and Assembly) to 
1. S. Manufacturer shing produce and 
rket a stable produ n the Sterling Area at 
ri petitive Prices Full part ilars and all 
enquiries to Box 8&8 
Invest in Rural Real Estate .... see our new 
free Spring catalog r s in many states 
equipped farms att ve etirement 
homes, tourist courts, etc., many pictures, 
rite for free copy toda n i Farm Agency, 
282 3 Main St., Kansas City 8, Mo. 


PLANTS—PROPERTIES 


Manufacturing plant equipped for metal work- 
ing 7,000 sq. ft. on 2 acre site Sell or lease 
with/without equipment. Box V, Ridgefield, 


Conr 
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McGRAW-HILL RESEARCH 
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Factory earnings rose faster than living costs... 


A Quick Appraisal 
Of the Labor Market 


The cost of living jumped again in 
October, November, and December. 
But it didn’t jump so much as hourly 
earnings in factories. ‘Vhat’s the most 
significant fact in BUSINESS WEEK’S 
labor-market balance sheet for the final 
guarter of 1950. 

In the third quarter, the balance 
sheet showed the first impact of the 
nation’s mobilization drive (BW—Nov. 
18’50,p132). This time, the effect of 
stepped-up production is even more 
clear. 


|. Why Paychecks Grew 


Behind the mse in hourly earnings 
are three things: 
eA flurry of wage increases in 
stecl, rubber, electrical manufacturing, 
and other industries. Union and man- 
agement concern over the apparent im- 
minence of wage and price controls 
speeded wage adjustments that normally 
would not have been made until this 
year under many contracts. 
; e Another jump in the average 
work week—to 41.6 hours during De- 
cember—which meant more time-and- 
a-half overtime pay in workers’ checks. 
¢ More employment in durable- 
goods industries, where there is a higher 
base pay and a longer week. ‘The 
durable-goods industries got almost 
80% of all the nev production workers 
emploved during the vear. This trend 


was most noticeable in the early part 
of the year, but carried over into the 
final quarter. The percentage of work- 
ers in durable goods showed a big nse. 

The work-week increase—about two 
hours for all of 1950—meant that, at 
the end of the year, workers were put- 
ting in more hours each week than at 
any time since October, 1945. 


Il. More Went Than Came 


Vhe hiring rate skidded in the last 
three months of the year. Separations 
(quits and firings) averaged only slightly 
below the third quarter. As a result, 
December hirings trailed separations— 
for the first time in 1950. 

Separations stayed as high as they 
did because of increased job shopping 
(quits to look for better jobs and pay); 
scattered layoffs because of material 
shortages; and the rising rate of mili- 
tary separations. But the draft is 
still only a minor factor. 


Il. Strikes Quiet Down 


Ihe number of new strikes settled 
down to slightly more than seasonal 
normals in November and December. 
From August through October, when 
unions were pressing strong wage drives, 
they ran well above normal. 

On the whole, though, strike idleness 
dropped sharply. 
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End Counting losses! 


Productimeters register accurate count of 

every unit processed . . . eliminate profit- 

eating losses . . . insure economical plant 

operation and maximum use of man hours. 
DURANT MANUFACTURING co. 
1906 N. Buffum St. 106 Orange 


Milwaukee 1, Wis. Providence 3. 5 3, ®. 4 
Representatives in Principal Cities 


PRODUCTIMETERS 
SINCE 1879 | Count Everything } 


when it’s pumps 
think of Economy 


backed by over thirty years 
of specialized experience 


Type M Single Stage Double Suction 
Pump illustrated is just one of the meny 
in the line ed by 
Economy Pumps, Inc. Case records show 
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operating for fifteen to 
twenty “years vith of 
major parts. Write Dept. 'BW for your 
copy of Catalog A750. 


Centrifugal, Axial ond Mixed Flow 
Pumps for all applications 


Economy Pumps Inc, 


DIVISION OF HAMILTON-THOMAS CORP, 
HAMILTON, CHIO 
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THE ACCURATE CONTROL of this model E Bostitch 


stapler applies just enough pressure to the staple to 


hold the bottle tightly without fracturing the glass. Over four hundred models of Bostitch foot- and motor- 
operated staplers ... and four hundred other models — hammers, tackers, pliers, wire stitchers . . . offer 


tening problems, too. 
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SELF-CLOSING STAPLES, driven by Bostitch 
Autoclench, seal these cartons on the inside, en- 
tirely from the outside. Cut sealing time and costs as 
much as one-half. Guard against damage and 
pilferage. 


FASTENING IN TIGHT CORNERS is easy work 
with a Bostitch T-5 tacker. Drives staples within 
1/16” of inside edges, corners or other obstruc- 
tions. Saves valuable time for thousands of insu- 
lators, builders, woodworkers, shippers. 


SPEEDS FASTENING, CUTS COSTS . . . in merchandise carding, in carton sealing, in 
construction work. There are thousands of other cases where Bostitch fastens it 


better and faster with wire. Your tough 


est fastening problem may have been 


solved already with Bostitch machines. There are more than 800 Bostitch 


models .. . staplers, hammers, tackers, 
cut your fastening costs? 300 field men i 


pliers, wire stitchers. Which ones will 
n 112 key cities in the U.S. and 11 key 


cities in Canada make it easy for you to find out. Fill in and mail the coupon 
today and get full information about the specific Bostitch machines best suited 


to your requirements. 
ATTACH THIS COUPON 


i | 


My present fastening method utilizes: 
Nails Glue Tape Tacks [] Thr 
I fasten the following materials: 

Wood [|] Paper [] Rubber [| 


your free “Time and Money Saving" Book. 
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BOSTITCH, 706 Mechanic Street, Westerly, R. I. 
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Union Politics 


They overshadow possible 
wage gains, as UAW locals 
reject cost-of-living boost on eve 
of electing officials. 


Internal politics seemed more im- 
portant than wages inside the United 
Auto Workers (CIO) this week. Ap- 
parently for no other reason, a sizable 
bloc of UAW members in Electric 
Auto-Lite Co. plants turned down a 
company offer of a standard “escalator” 
contract. The action jolted UAW 
hopes of spreading the standard contract 
throughout the auto industry. 
¢ Company Offers Pact—Electric Auto- 
Lite recently agreed to sign a cost-of 
living and annual-raise contract with 
UAW. The proposed terms were the 
same that other UAW locals took 
guickly, almost eagerly: a 1¢ raise for 
each 1.14-point rise in the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics’ cost-of-living index; 
an annual 4¢ “improvement factor” 
raise; and a five-vear contract. 

Union negotiators put the terms be- 

fore local unions in 17 Electric Auto- 
Lite plants. A small group of dissenters 
urged the locals to say no and had 
an casy time swinging the vote their 
way. Asa result, the standard contract 
lost by a top-heavy vote. The bargainers 
were instructed to go back to Electric 
Auto-Lite to ask for further conces- 
sions. 
e Elections Coming Up—The locals 
said that they would not agree to a 
c-of-] plan based on a 164.6 BLS index 
figure, the standard provision. Contract 
dissenters had warned that could mean 
an 11¢ wage cut—if living costs should 
slump sharply. 

Insiders in Detroit offices of UAW 
took that reason with a big grain of 
salt. They said such an_ objection 
“makes a good argument’—but not a 
good enough one. They indicated that 
coming local union elections—a peren- 
nial stumbling block for contract ap- 
provals—probably caused the turndown. 
¢ Nobody for It—During the discus- 
sions of the contract, nobody stood up 
for the proposed terms. Local officers 
and bargaining-committee members ap- 
parently did not want to make them- 
selves vulnerable to opposition potshots 
by taking a firm stand. Leaders of the 
opposition slate were similarly reluctant 
to go on record, one way or the other. 
That left the field clear for the small, 
highly vocal faction opposing c-of-l con- 
tracts to pull together a majority. 
¢ What It Means—The rejection may 
cost Electric Auto-Lite workers money; 
it may, at the same time, cause the 
company trouble in the months ahead. 

Electric Auto-Lite is now expected 
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to stand pat on its offer. So, unless the 
locals change their minds, there will be 
no change in the existing contract until 
August, at least. That’s the date of the 
next contract wage reopening. 

Right now, Electric Auto-Lite rates 
are about the same as those under escala- 
tor contracts. But they won’t stay that 
wav if other UAW workers collect c-of-l 
and annual-raise increases due in the 
next few months. 


Happy Ending 


Crucible Steel gains union 
goodwill by dropping from 
union-shop contract “escape” 
clause no one noticed. 


When Crucible Steel and CIO’s 
United Steelworkers settled for a union 
shop on the General Motors plan, both 
sides thought they were getting what 
they wanted. But GM’s clause had 
one feature they hadn’t reckoned on. 
Until the mixup was straightened out, 
it gave both sides some bad moments. 
¢GM’s Formula—GM’s union shop 
formula provides: (1) that union mem- 
bers must stay union members for the 
life of the contract; (2) that nonunion 
employees who were at work when the 
contract was signed may continue to 
work without joining the union; (3) 
that new employees must become union 
members as soon as their period of 
probationary employment ends; and (4) 
that, one year after they become union 
members, new employees may elect to 
“escape” union membership by resign- 
ing from the union. 
¢ Trouble Spot—It was the fourth 
point in the GM deal that Crucible 
and its union were unaware of when 
they agreed to settle the demand for an 
all-out union shop on the basis of 
the GM formula. 

It didn’t stay unnoticed. According 

to the union, “one of our fellows” 
called attention to it, and the Crucible 
local of the Steelworkers’ protested 
bitterly. The first sharp criticism was 
directed at Crucible for “pulling a fast 
one.” It was blunted when the union’s 
negotiating team ruefully confessed to 
being careless. 
e Agreement—Crucible could have 
stood pat on its agreement as written. 
But it declined to capitalize on an ad- 
vantage it had got without intending 
to. Recently, at its quarterly confer- 
ence with union officials, it acknowl- 
edged that it hadn’t meant to pick up 
the “escape clause” in GM’s contract. 
It joined with the Steelworkers in 
amending the agreement to eliminate 
the clause. The company has reason 
to feel that by making this gesture it 
earned some union goodwill. 
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CHAMPION Homes... 


ABOUT MANPOWER! 


% With today's shift of emphasis from 
civilian to defense needs, the manpower 
factor becomes increasingly important in 


home construction. 


Even though your construction crews may be 
cut in half, you can build Gunnison Homes 
in half the time, without the headaches 
and uncertainties of conventional building! 
Gunnison's standardized modular construc- 
tion plan is designed for simplicity, ease 
and speed in erection. Skilled labor re- 
quired and total man-hours at the building 


site are cut to an absolute minimum! 


For further information, write Dept. W-14, 
Gunnison Homes, Inc., New Albany, Ind. 
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NATIONAL SECURITY 
AND INDIVIDUAL 
FREEDOM 


1. A factual, timely report on how we can 
maintain a proper balance between na- 
tional security and individual freedom in 
a continuing crisis of national defense 
Looks at today’s crisis as it may affect 
civilian supremacy, 
freedom of informa- 
oy civil liberties, 
a free economy, 
By Harold D. 
well, Professor 
Law, Yale U. 
pages, $3.50 
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Just Out! 
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er 
according to toy 
Ralph L. Woods. 268 pages, $4.00 








ECONOMICS OF 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
Just Published! 


roductory sur- 
nanufac turing in- 


e, .« of Beanayl 
vania, and H. E, 
Michl, formerly, U. of 
Pennsylvania. Second 
edition. 714 pages, 
illus., $5.50 











STREAMLINING 
BUSINESS 
PROCEDURES 


4. Here are the administrative tools and 
techniques for developing simple, orderly, 
and effective business systems and pro- 
Shows how to analyze your busi- 
gather facts and 
install 


y RICHARD F, HREORE 


cedures. 
ness procedures 
develop recommendations 
new or revised procedures develop 
and maintain procedures instruction 
manuals. By Richard Neuschel. 334 
pages, $5.00 
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10 DAYS FREE 





McGraw-Hill Book Co., 

330 W. 42nd St., N. 

Send me book(s) corresponding to 

numbers encircled below for 10 

days’ examination on approval. 

10 days I will remit for book(s) 
plus few cents for delivery, and return 
(We pay for delivery if 
turn privilege.) 
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TUE’S PRESIDENT Carey says a 10% 
raise from Jan. 15, 1950, pay isn’t enough. 


Electrical Storm 


It's a battle within a battle, 
as rival electrical unions fight 
10% formula—with each union 
out to best the other. 


The Wage Stabilization Board's 
10% formula (page 19) will get a lot 
of batting around by labor. But it'll 
run into a double-header in the elec- 
trical manufacturing industry, where 
two rival unions are involved. 

The unions, International Union of 

Electrical Workers (CIO) and_ the 
United Electrical Workers, are both 
fighting for above-formula pay hikes. 
But in addition, each union is out to 
better the terms made by its rival. 
e What IVE Wants—The CIO elec- 
trical workers want 12¢ to 15¢ raises 
from all employers not under cost-of- 
living and annual-raise contracts. [UE 
got 6¢ to 12¢ raises from most em- 
ployers last year. 

IUE wage analysts figure the union 
rates at least 5¢ an hour more under 
the 10% formula. But union president 
James B. Carey claims that isn’t enough. 
The 10% limit, he says, penalizes 
workers who have been modest in wage 
demands over the years. If wages were 
too low in January, 1950, workers can’t 
bring them up “to industry levels” now 
because of WSB curbs. 

Carey told 50,000 Westinghouse 
Electric workers that IUE wants to 
make wage ceilings “more reasonable.” 

IUE asked Westinghouse to discuss 
a wage hike last December. The firm 
refused, reminding IUE that a contract 
signed Oct. 1 barred wage reopenings 
for six months, or until Apr. 1, 1951. 
e Severance—IUE also wants a sever 
ance-pay program tied in with present 
pension plans. Under it, Workers leay- 
ing a company’s pavroll would get, as 


severance pay, a part of retirement 
funds accrued for them under company- 
financed pension plans. 

And IUE wants company payment 
of all hospital bills and medical and 
dental expenses of employees. 

The new wage-stabilization formula 
may also snag ” these demands. The 
formula says that the cost of new 
“fringe” benefits must be counted as 
part of the allowable 10% increase. 
¢ UE’s Demand—The United Electrical 
Workers also is angling for a big hike 
for its membership. It wants a straight 
20¢ raise. Its 1950 settlements were 
in about the same range as those of 
IUE, so it also has something like 
5¢ an hour coming under the WSB’s 
10% formula. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





Labor scored a victory in its first test in 
the 1951 Georgia legislature. A utility 
antistrike law, opposed by unions, was 
defeated 21-to-1 in committee. 

e 
Organizing drive aimed at nonunion 
coal mines got under way nationally 
last week—to be financed by John L. 
Lewis’ recent $20.assessment on union 
miners (BW —Feb.1051,p126). Mine 
operators are interested; nonunion 
mines, able to undersell union mines, 
have been gaining. 

* 
Sabotage death penalty proposed in 
Pennsylvania legislature is strongly op- 
posed by all unions. They warn that 
a worker might accidentally break a 
machine in a war plant and “war hys- 
teria” might turn the accident into a 
sabotage case. 


+ 
A guilty plea by the Brotherhood of 


Railroad Trainmen climaxed govern- 
ment contempt action against the 
union—charged with failing to end the 
recent “sick strike” of yardmen, as or- 
dered by federal court. Union paid a 
$75,000 fine. 
* 

No-strike pact running through Feb. 17, 
1952, will give 9,000 Republic Aircraft 
workers 15¢ raises—if WSB agrees. Con- 
tract is with the International Assn. of 
Machinists (AFL). 





The Pictures——Cover by James 
Cutter. Acme—136; Hans Basken 
—20 (rt.), 99; Cobean Cartoons— 
77, 84, 90; Lynn Crawford—108; 
Int. News—19, 32, 126 (bot.), 
142; Frederick Lewis—128 (bot.); 
Magnum—141; Newark News— 
126 (top); Wide World—128 
(top); Dick Wolters—42, 43, 46, 
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“MICRO Precision Switches 


saved us 


87'2% in cost 


oe « 85% in space” 


\ a i \ 
Any other switch, to do 
an equal job, would cost 8 times 


as much and require a control 


I: wu 
big! 


box 7 times as 


HERMAN GOLDBERG 


President 


SNOW MFG. CO. 


Dramatic proof of the many advantages 
in simplified design, dependability, 
operating accuracy, economy ... effected 


by use of MICRO precision switches in 


product design is furnished by Snow 


Manufacturing Co., Bellwood, Illinois. 


Every one of their drilling, tapping and 
threading machines has a MICRO pre- 
cision switch as the master control, with 
other MICRO units controlling various 
cycle operations. A single “on and off” 
MICRO precision switch on Snow's tap- 
ping machine must operate 96.000 times 
each day. under extremely close tolerance 


conditioas. How well these small snap- 


Copr. 1951 Minneapolis-Hcneywell Regulator Co, 


action precision switches do their job is 
revealed by Mr. Goldberg’s enthusiastic 
statement quoted above. 
* * * 

Are you and your design engineers fully 
aware of how MICRO precision switches 
and MICRO SWITCH engineering serv- 
ice can help solve vour product design or 


redesign problems involving precision- 


MICRO 


switeh applications? We make a line of 
over 4600 switehes, each with its own 
specifications. Perhaps one of these will 
fill your need... or perhaps a specially 
engineered and built MICRO precision 
switch will be indicated. In either event. 
consultation costs you nothing, and may 
he surprisingly profitable to you. Write 


or call our branch office nearest you. 


FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 


A DIVISION OF MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY 





Trucks powered with Gould “Thirty” 
batteries go at full power months 
after ordinary batteries have begun 
to slow down. 

96% of the entire working surface 
of Gould's new "Z" Plate is re- 
generative power-producing mate- 
rial. The grid itself is 66% more 
resistant to deterioration. Grid por- 
osity is reduced 85%. This is why the 


GOULD “THIRTY” BATTERY 
with new "'Z” Plates is 


“America’s Finest Industrial 
Truck Battery” 
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more work. Awe 
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Don’t underrate the statement Stalin made last week. 
True, London and Paris think it means Moscow is ready to make con- 
cessions. (Washington merely labels it ‘‘propaganda.”’) 

But more likely Stalin was preparing the ground for an even tougher 
Soviet policy. And that could make a full-blown crisis certain by summer, 
a 

Here are some of the threats Stalin made: 

e Soviet forces will intervene in Korea if the U.S. refuses much longer 
to accept Red China’s terms for a settlement. (Here Stalin was admitting 
that Peiping can’t win the Korean war alone.) 

e Western Europe must choose between neutrality and war. Stalin 
called on ‘‘the masses of the people” to take things in their own hands and 
defend to the end “‘the cause of peace’’—that is, Russian aims. 

It’s only a matter of time before Russia will walk out of the United 
Nations. The U.N. is so dominated by the U.S. that it no longer serves 

















Moscow’s purposes. 


a 
It's harder to figure why Stalin concentrated his personal attacks on 


Prime Minister Attlee. 








But here’s one explanation: The Kremlin is getting ready to revoke the 
Anglo-Soviet pact of 1941. This will frighten the French and encourage the 








trend toward neutrality there. Moreover, Moscow might openly offer Paris 
a renewal of the Franco-Soviet Friendship Pact, thus try to split the Atlantic 
alliance (BW-Feb.17'51,p139). 

Communist newspapers in France already have stepped up the “peace 
offensive.’’ They are quoting everyone from Lenin to Molotov to prove that 


Soviet communism and Western capitalism can ‘’coexist.”’ 
® 


The Chinese Communists are using Stalin’s statement as a spur to a 


bigger military effort. 








But the Mao government counts even more on the recent Soviet-Chinese 
pact. This is a revision of the deal made by Stalin and Mao just a year ago. 

Under the new pact, Red China is to get more Soviet jet fighters and 
more help in training pilots. (One report says that 300,000 Soviet troops 
will be moved into Manchuria.) 

Also the Russians have promised to give the Chinese most of the former 
Japanese property in Manchuria. And Peiping is to have a bigger say in 


Manchurian economic affairs. 
a 


Moscow is putting the squeeze on Czechoslovakia again. 





Marshal Koniev has taken over the country just as Rokossovsky took 
over Poland last year. 

In this way, Stalin hopes to (1) get the Czech army completely under 
Russian control; and (2) boost arms production. (The Czechs are helping 


supply the other satellites.) 
e 


Britain is worrying about the U. S. market. 

Price control here bothers British manufacturers who are trying to push 
dollar sales. They claim the freeze will put them in the red. Even recent 
sharp price hikes haven‘’t balanced higher raw material costs. 

That’s the case they are putting to the U.S. Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion, which has promised them a review. 

Also, British exporters wonder whether protectionism is on its way 
back in the U.S. They don’t like the way the House of Representatives has 
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revamped the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act (BW-Feb.17’51,p114). 
a 

The British government has another—even more urgent—problem in 
the U.S. That’s getting larger supplies of raw materials, especially copper, 
sulphur, and zinc. 

Harold Wilson, president of Britain's Board of Trade, is coming to 
Washington to ask for a better break on these materials. His amgument: 
The present shortage in Britain is holding back the defense effort. 

e 

By Apr. 1, you’ll see the Economic Cooperation Administration, Point 

4, and minor foreign aid agencies put under one roof. In effect, ECA will 














absorb the others. 

At least that’s what Administration leaders are shooting for. They 
want the merger complete before the new foreign-aid bill goes to Congress. 
e 

The Administration hasn’t decided yet how to keep essential exports 
moving. 

But pressure is mounting from our friends abroad—especially from raw 
material producers—for some firm assurance that they will get essential 
goods from the U.S. So don’t be surprised if export allocations become 
mandatory before long. 








e 

Inflation is reaching a gallop in France and Italy. 

Wholesale prices have risen 20% since Korea. Retail prices are up 
only 10%, but it’s merely a matter of time before they catch up. Mean- 
while, wages are still at the June, 1950, level. 

Both France and Italy are trying to hold prices down by boosting the 
supply of goods. The governments have stepped in to buy imports and divert 











some exports to the domestic markets. 

In France there’s even talk of using government subsidies to hold 
down prices. But nobody knows where the money would come from— 
unless the printing presses produce it. 

B 
De Gaulle is gaining new strength as elections approach in France. 





Here’s what’s happening: Deputies from all parties to the right of 
the Communists figure de Gaulle could win more votes than any other single 
party. So they have begun to shift their allegiance now. 

This movement could bring down the Pleven government any time. 
Then, if it snowballs, it might give de Gaulle enough strength in a new 


assembly to form a government. 
@ 


Congress will probably O. K. the Administration’s $190-million wheat- 
for-India program (page 141). ECA will handle the job. 

But getting the wheat to India will be a tough problem. ECA expedit- 
ers figure it will take about 100 ships making two trips each. That kind of 
shipping is scarce these days. 

So far, ECA has asked the Maritime Commission to break out 50 moth- 
balled ships for its regular cargoes. Some of these may end up on the India 
run. 








But first, the Maritime Commission has to decide who's to operate the 
vessels. As of now, the commission hasn‘t the authority to operate ships 
for the government. A new National Shipping Authority, now on President 
Truman’s desk, will probably tell the government it can run its own ships. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Feb. 24, 1951, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., Now Yerk, N. Y. 
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PRIMITIVE FARMING won't feed 350-million sala 


That’s one reason... 


India Can't Go It Alone 


Nehru’s goal—an aloof and independent neutrality—has 
run into a roadblock of hard reality: To eat, India must have 
help from abroad. 


This week in Washington, Congress is pondering India’s request fot 


million tons of free grain from the U.S. 


President ‘Truman has asked for 1-million tons right away, 
Though many congressmen distrust India’s fence straddling foreign 


later. 


another million 


policy, chances are India will get its grain—and soon. 


\s the issue comes to a head in the U.S. 


BUSINESS WEEK'S correspondent 


in Bombay cabled the following India-side view of the food crisis and what 
it means to Prime Minister Nehru’s government at New Delhi. 


Indians are on the horns of a di 
lemma. ‘They're just beginning to realize 
that a solution of India’ s main problem 
it home—food—has collided with _ its 
main goal abroad—to stay neutral in 
the cold war. 

On the one hand, India desperately 
needs 2-million tons of grain from the 
U.S. to avert famine. That’s not all: 
India must look to the West, and 
especially the U.S., if it’s to be in 
dependent of foreign food supplies by 
March, 1952, as Prime Minister Nehru 
vants. But on the other hand, India is 
bent on steering a middle course in 
world affairs, between the free world 
of the West and the Communist colos 
sus of the Fast. 

Ihe dangerous food shortage leads 
cven Indians to believe that Nehru will 
have to water down one policy or the 
ther. His government’s critics ask: 
Ilow can you stand aloof from the 
western democracies politically and at 
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the same time expect a 
cconomic handout from them? And 
already Nehru gives hints of taking a 
more tolerant attitude toward outside 
help. 


|. Crisis 


\cts of God get the 
chief cause for India’s present food 
troubles. One calamity after another 
has lost the country 6-million tons of 
its regular food production, which has 
averaged around 42-million tons over 
the last few years. Droughts, heavy 
rains and cyclones, floods, the disas 
trous earthquake in Assam, locust at 
tacks, and crop disease have all taken 


blame as the 


a heavy toll. 


Ihe trouble is deeper-rooted than 
that, though—and it has plagued India 
for centuries. Each year, India’s prolific 
peoples bring an additional 3-million 
mouths into the world. In the past, 


large-scale 


nature kept a brake on the population 
with famine and disease. But today, 
improved transport, medicine, and sani- 
tation are beginning to juggle nature's 
balance. 

Meantime, India’s birth rate has re 
mained the same, at a high 50 per 1,000 
per year. The current all-India cen 
sus, which got rolling a few weeks ago, 
is expected to tot up a population “of 
350-million persons, a whopping in 
crease of 30-million in a decade. 
¢ Nehru Under Fire—Many critics 
both inside India and outside—go fur 
ther yet to’ explain India’s plight. They 
put the blame principally on Nehru’s 
government, say the food crisis is en- 
tirely man-made. 

The self-sufficiency dogma has come 
in for a lot of fire. In line with its pol 
icv of ending food purchases abroad by 
1952, New Delhi has _ progressively 
scaled down imports of wheat and rice 
over the past three years. Critics call 
that policy stupid—it’s a wholesalc 
slashing of imports before adequate 
reserves are built up. And even now, 
when self-sufficiency by 1952 looks like 
a pipe dream, the government refuses 
to advance the target date. 
¢ Pakistan Trouble—India’s cold war 
with Pakistan has aggravated the food 
situation. Frayed tempers and sword 
rattling over the Kashmir problem hav« 
had a depressing effect on India-Paki 
stan trade. Moreover, India says it 
won't do business with Pakistan unless 
the Pakistani devalue their currency 
And the Pakistani are adamant in their 
rcfusal to accept India’s devalued cur 
rency in payment. 

Normally, India buys most of its 
long staple cotton and all its jut 
key raw materials for India’s export 
industries). from Pakistan. Now, with 
the Pakistan trade at a trickle, India 
has diverted 240,000 acres of food 
growing land to jute and 1.4-million 
icres to cotton. That means an annual 
loss of foodstuffs running to almost 
$00,000 tons. 

Besides, Pakistan’s surplus wheat, 
which normally would go to India, has 
been sold elsewhere. So India’s 1950 
wheat purchases have had to come from 
Australia, the U.S., Argentina, and 
Canada. That’s a lot more expensive 
than buving it from next-door Pakistan 


ll. Grow More Food 


l'wo-million tons of grain from the 
U.S., along with the other purchases, 
will solve the immediate food 
But they'll be only a drop in the bucket 
in solving India’s cver-all food problem. 

Theoretically, India has the potential 
to feed itself. Barring natural calamities, 
India right now can take care of all but 
10% of its population. Irrigation, land 
reclamation, modern farm methods, 
fertilizers, plus harder work and _ less 
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(Advertisement) 


Finds Valuable Ideas at 


British Industries Fair 
wee 


A. G. SHENNAN 


“T have attended the British Industries 


Fair for many years, and have always /fe- 
turned with at least one idea that has/paid 
for the time and expense involved,” says 
A. G. Shennan, Vice President of <he In- 
ternational Tag and Salesbook €o., Chi- 
cago. “I believe it is essential for every 
progressive concern to send a fepresenta- 
tive, and to allow sufficient time to visit 
both London and Birmingham.” 
British Industries Fair—London and 
Birmingham, April 30-May 11) For details 
phone or write nearest British Consulate, 


or British Embassy, Washington, D. C. 


GASOLINE ( 
“ENGINES 7 


This trade-mark is 
your guide co all chat 
is best in single-cylinder, 
4-cycle, air-cooled gasoline 
engine performance. 
BRIGGS & STRATTON CORPORATION 
Milwaukee |, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 
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Jobbers Everywhere \ “ EXCLUSIVELY 
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You advertise in Business Week when you 
want to influence management men 











waste should be able to swing the 
balance. 

But here’s the rub: India can’t 
achieve that potential on its own re- 
sources. ‘T’here’s a vicious circle. India 
not only needs foreign food to keep its 
head above water till it can grow more 
food of its own, but also it ‘must have 
outside help in growing that food. And 
the necessity of providing outside food 
for hungry people today uses up the 
very money needed to buy equipment 
that will relieve the necessity tomorrow. 
¢ Operation Bootstrap—Here are some 
of the projects that India is pushing: 

Dams and canals: India has 126 ir- 
rigation projects, planned or under way, 
to reclaim 42-million acres for food 
production. At best, these programs 
would take 15 years to complete. ‘otal 
expense would run close to $5-billion, 
far and away beyond the reach of In- 
dian capital. 

Wells: The big irrigation schemes 
must’be supplemented by thousands of 
small wells, with diesel engines to drive 
them, to beef up local farming. 

Tractors: Roughly 125-million acres 
of cultivable land are lying wild and 
fallow. To reclaim such land calls for 
large-scale mechanical cultivation. ‘hat 
means tractors—and thousands of them. 
¢ Help Needed—All these bootstrap 
projects need help. Point + technical 
and economic missions can advise, to be 
sure, but substantial investment in 


“equipment and materials must come, 


too. 


Even the ambitious Commonwealth- 
sponsored Colombo Plan (BW—Dec. 
16’50,p133), which proposes to spend 
$5-billion over six years in South Asia, 
looks to the U.S. as underwriter. India 
is down for the lion’s share of the 
Colombo investment—about two-thirds. 
¢ Other Steps—But there is much that 
India can do—and is doing—at home be- 
sides pushing development schemes. 
Foreign observers in India feel that the 
hereditary system of land fragmentation 
ought to go; so should the “vestiges of 
feudal landlordism. Waste of food 
must be eliminated. 

Many observers feel that India had 

better unbend and reconsider its target 
date for the end of the imports. And 
certainly the breach with Pakistan will 
have to be healed. 
e Off the Fence?—Prime Minister 
Nehru seems to be feeling more kindly 
toward outside assistance. Recently, he 
said: “I am not an isolationist. But 
from the point of view of stark reality, 
it is a dangerous thing for us to look 
abroad for help, whether it be in the 
matter of food, machinery, or whatever 
else. I am prepared to have these things 
from abroad, but to say that is the only 
way to get them is to shirk the prob- 
lem.” 

Whether it’s dangerous or not, India 
is looking abroad, and “abroad” means 
the U.S. The request for free grain 
certainly indicates that the Indian gov- 
ernment is beginning to climb down 
from its fence—on the western side. 


Dried Eggs for Hungry Allies 


In Zagreb, 
George Spiegler (right) watches as a barrel- 
ful of dried eggs gets to the people who 
need it most—hungry Yugoslav housewives. 


Yugoslavia, ECA _ observer 


Yugoslavia’s food production—just _ like 
India’s-was hit by a combination of 


drought and government mismanagement. 
The Yugoslays didn’t wait long for help: 
The U.S. rushed $70-million worth of 
emergency food to shore up the Tito re- 
gime, bitter enemy of Stalin’s imperialism 
(BW—Dec.9’50,p106). 
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A tailor-made answer to your 
material problem—glass by Corning 


Over 400 different glass compositions are in current 
production at Corning. The formulae for thousands 
more are on file. Among them are glasses with widely 
varying characteristics. Chances are there is one that 
can be tailored to fit your particular requirements... 
now and at low cost! 

Here is a material that can be highly resistant to 
corrosion or heat, that can be processed to give 
exceptional strength, that can be electrically conduc- 
tive or that can meet hundreds of other special needs. 


1851 


100 YEARS OF MAKING GLASS 
BETTER AND MORE USEFUL 


1951 


Councineg meant research ct Cledlt 


And it can be pressed, blown or drawn into a wide 
range of simple or intricate shapes for purposes rang- 
ing from machine parts to glass pipe lines. 

Corning engineers are well qualified not only to 
determine which glass best fits your needs, but to 
work with you on the design and application of glass 
for your product or process. Bulletin IZ-1 describes 
the many remarkable properties Corning technicians 
have built into glass, and the design services which go 
with this. Send for it today! 


Corning Glass Works 
20 Crystal St., Corning, N. Y. 
Please send me a copy of Bulletin 121. 
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BYRON WESTON CO..DALTON, MASS 


INDUSTRIES CONSIDERING 
NEW LOCATIONS... 
or branch plants 

will find exceptional advantages in the 


low priced industrial properties along this 
railroad. 


Buildings will be erected; all services con- 
nected; leased. 


Limitless power available. Extraordinary 
all water, highway, and rail traffic includ- 
ing car ferry short routes. Investigate. 
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# Business Week subscribers have 
an average annual income of $16,940 

90% cre major department heads or 
higher 


(from “Business Week's Audience’’—a 
survey of 10,000 subscribers) 


YOU ADVERTISE IN 
BUSINESS WEEK 
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the classified advertising of the world of 
business management. For information write, 
wire or phone BUSINESS WEEK 
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MORE BUT NOT ENOUGH: Capital spending overseas hasn’t matched postwar goal. 


Why Investment Falls Short 


Businessmen tell Washington it’s because of tax laws and 
U.S. scheme for government guarantees. Stand is preview of 


Point 4 report, due next month. 


Private U.S. capital won’t go abroad 
because it can make more money at 
home. That’s the opinion a group of 
top-flight business executives recently 
passed on to government officials at 
a closed meeting in Washington. 

The businessmen offered this advice: 
If the government wants to stimulate 
foreign investment, it must streamline 
its tax laws or, better still, grant in- 
creased tax benefits to overseas opera- 
tions. Further, it must forget the 
scheme for government guarantees of 
private investments abroad. 
¢ Big Business Talking—The confer- 
ence had the benefit of some of the best 
international business savvy in the U.S. 
Among the corporations present were 
American Express Co., American & 
Foreign Power Co., Inc., Arabian Amer- 
ican Oil Co., General Motors Overseas 
Corp., Kennecott Copper Corp., Rem- 
ington Rand, Inc., Schenley Interna 


tional Corp., Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 
Inc., Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), 
Westinghouse Electric International 
Co., United Fruit Co. 

Nelson Rockefeller, chairman of the 
President's Advisory Board on Interna- 
tional Development, was on hand, too. 
And out of the conference came a sort 
of preview of what Rockefeller’s board 
will have to say on Point 4 when it re- 
ports to the White House early next 
month. 
¢ Poor Show—What everyone found 
discouraging was the postwar record 
of private investment overseas. ‘Three 
years ago the talk was of $2-billion to 
$3-billion a year. The actual average 
from 1946 through 1949 was about 
$1-billion a year—and roughly 60% of 
this went into oil development alone 
(chart). 
¢ Tax Help—The business executives at 
the conference thought there was one 
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thing the government could do to im- 
prove this picture: Ease the foreign in- 
vestors’ tax problem. What bothered 
the executives most, they said, were 
the existing surtax laws. Right now for- 
cign investors can take a credit of about 


14% on their U.S. surtax—if they own. 


at least 50% of a foreign business and 
if that business operates 90% within 
the Western Hemisphere (outside of the 
U.S. and its possessions). 

But why, ask businessmen, should 
the benefits be arbitrarily confined to 
operations in the Western Hemisphere? 
And, why should an investor have to 
own half or more of the enterprise be- 
fore he can get a surtax benefit? Minor- 
ity ownership is becoming the rule 
rather than the exception in overseas in- 
vestments. For one thing, manv govern- 
ments are far too nationalist-minded to 
allow foreigners to own a controlling 
interest in kev industries. 
¢ Broader Benefits—The executives of- 
fered these suggestions: Broaden the 
benefits to include investments any- 
where in the world; grant all domestic 
corporations getting income from over- 
seas investments a surtax benefit based 
on their percentage of ownership in a 
forcign business. 

The businessmen also objected to the 
irbitrary distinction U.S. tax laws make 
between income derived from branch 
plants and income derived from sub 
sidiaries overseas. Income from branch 
plants is taxable each year, whether o1 
not it is repatriated. Income from sub 
sidiaries is only taxable when it reaches 
the U.S. Thus the possibilities for re- 
investment of subsidiary income are 
much greater than for branch-plant in 
come. 
¢ No Special Cases—The businessmen— 
all of whom represent established in- 
vestments—had little use for the idea of 
granting tax benefits only to new in- 
vestments. Quite apart from the dif- 
ficultv of separating the old from the 
new in many cases, they felt that spe- 
cial benefits to new investors went 
against the established principle of 
equitable taxation for all. Thev felt, 
too, of course, that new investors would 
have an unfair competitive position. 

The executives also poured cold water 
on the government’s idea of guarantee 
ing private investments abroad. Some 
felt that guarantees would encourage 
irresponsibility on the part of foreign 
governments. Others felt that it would 
be unfair to extend guarantees only to 
new investors; yet it would be totally 
impractical for the government to as 
sume the liabilities of established in- 
vestors. The load would be toc great 

Still others were frank enough to say 
that they felt the threat of nonconvert- 
ible currencies—the prime target of gov- 
crnment guarantees—should be con- 
sidered a “normal” risk of doing busi 
ness abroad in the 20th century. 
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American Blower... a time-honored name in air handling 


In Seattle, a leading university, as well as commerce, industry and public utilities, 
have made use of American Blower's Branch Office by calling Seneca 5860. To 
contact the American Blower Branch Office in your city, consult your phone book. 


PLEASANT IDEA... 


Apartment house owners realize that 
invigorating, fresh air indoors can do 
much to attract desirable tenants. 
American Blower Utility Sets do just this. 
The Utility Set is ideal for general 
ventilation where duct systems are 
required. It can be used as a supply or 
exhaust fan and is equipped with 
Aileron Control for regulation of air flow. 
They're available as standard packaged 
units ready for immediate installation. 


AAI 





PROFITABLE IDEA... 


Fuel savings alone often will pay for 

a new heating system when you replace 
obsolete equipment with American 
Blower Unit Heaters. For example, a 
manufacturer of specialty equipment 


investigated and found he could convert 
his whole plant to unit heaters and 

pay for the system in 3 years with the 
fuel savings alone. American Blower 
carries a complete line of Unit Heaters, 
including gas-fired models and models 
for steam or hot water heating 

systems, wall- or ceiling-mounted. 


FRESH IDEA... 

We know an advertising agency that 
recently moved their offices into one of 
those beautiful old homes. The 
ventilating system was adequate for a 
family, but converting it for commercial 
use posed some problems. American 
Blower equipment solved them nice ly. 
Acropel Fans now keep the conference 
rooms pleasantly fresh, Utility Blowers 
ventilate rest rooms, and Ventura Fans 
handle the large work areas. End result, 
they say—fresh air fosters fresh ideas. 





MAY WE SERVE YOU? 
American Blower heating, cooling, drying, 
air conditioning and air handling equip- 
ment can do much toward improving com- 
fort and efficiency in your business. For 
data, phone or write our nearest branch 
office. 











AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
Division of American Rapiator & Standard Sanitary coaroration 





YOUR BEST BUY 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


AIR HANDLING EQUIPMENT 





home and industy, 


AAA 


AMERICAN-STANDARD + AMERICAN BLOWER + CHURCH SEATS + DETROIT LUBRICATOR » KEWANEE BOILERS « ROSS HEATER + TONAWANDA IRON 
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New York 17 & Chicago 6 ® Los Angeles 14 ® 


Here's the answer to 


TIGHT 


working capital 


OUR PLAN CAN INCREASE WORKING CAPITAL 20%, 
30%, 40% OR MORE... USUALLY IN 3 TO 5 DAYS 


UNDREDS of manufacturers and wholesalers are using 

COMMERCIAL CREDIT as a source of working capital. 
According to their needs, they are using from a few thousand 
to several millions. They are using this money for normal 
operations, or to expand and speed up production as con- 
tractors on Government requirements. 


NO STRINGS ATTACHED. We offer you a flexible and simple 
arrangement. We will not buy or sell stock or other 
capital issues. We will not become a partner. You do not 
make any long term interest or dividend commitments. 
You retain complete control over ownership, manage- 
ment, profits. 

ONE REASONABLE CHARGE. There are no preliminary fees, 
commissions or other extras. We make only one charge 
which is well in line with the use and purpose of the 
extra funds, and it is a tax deductible business expense. 


A CONTINUING SOURCE. While ComMERCIAL CREDIT’S 
arrangement is continuous, you can increase or decrease 
the amount of money used automatically, as your needs 
vary. This minimizes costs because you pay only for the 
money you actually use. 

WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE. Assure yourself of a continuing 
supply of adequate working capital to buy more materials, 
to buy for ‘spot cash,”’ to meet bigger payrolls, to install 
modern equipment, to carry larger receivables, to pay 
heavier taxes, etc. Write, wire or phone the nearest 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT CORPORATION office below. Just 
say, ‘““Send me complete information about the plan 
referred to in Business Week.”? 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
ee} Na 


al and Surplus Over $100,000,000 


Capit 
BALTIMORE 2, MP- 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 1 
San Francisco 6 . . . and more than 300 other 


finoncing offices in principal cities of the United States and Canada 
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Allocations Plan 


International conference will 
map program for dividing scarce 
materials among U.S. and its 
allies. Six committees formed. 


The U.S. and its allies will take the 
first steps toward international alloca- 
tion of scarce materials next week. In 
Washington a special conference will 
tackle the problem of dividing up the 
free world’s supplies of raw materials 
—and possibly some of its basic manu- 
factures, too. 

It’s the International Materials Con- 

ference, the official title of the inter- 
Allied raw materials allocation pool set 
up as a result of the Truman-Attlee talks 
last December (BW —Jan.13’51,p28). It 
will blueprint machinery for allocating 
precious defense items among the vari- 
ous members of the conference. (So 
far, invitations have gone out to 20 
nations to sit in.) 
e Acenda—The first committee of the 
IMC-—representing major producers of 
copper, lead, and zinc—goes into ses- 
sion Feb. 26. Five other get-togethers 
are scheduled: sulphur, Mar. 1; cotton 
and cotton linters, Mar. 5; tunesten 
and molybdenum, Mar. 8; manganese, 
cobalt, and nickel, Mar. 12; wool, Apr. 
2. Rubber talks are going on right 
now in London between the United 
States and Great Britain, but they're 
outside IMC. 

There'll be more committees in the 
future. Plans for a tin group are in 
the mill. And future groups mav not 
be confined to raw materials. Some 
nations, particularly the raw material 
producers, are pressing the U.S. to ac- 
cept committees to study allocation of 
steel, tin plate, and newsprint. 
¢ Confusion in Washington—The com- 
mittees already set up will cover what 
Washington experts consider to be the 
really tough commodities—where world 
allocations are needed just as soon as 
machinery can be devised. 

Theoretically, allocations could be in 
effect by next tall on every item save 
wool. Nothing much can be done about 
that until next fall’s clip is in. But 
judging from the contusion in Wash- 
ington, don’t look for results too soon. 
For one thing, the commodity com 
mittees don’t have much powcr—they 
can only recommend to the various 
governments. 
¢ Foreign Requirements—But lack of 
authority isn’t going to botlicr the 
IMC at the start. The first move is up 
to the U.S. Washington has given 
little thought to the matter of forcign 
requirements. It has no plans cither for 
our big raw material exports (like sul- 
phur or cotton) or for essential civilian 
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goods and development equipment, 
which must be kept flowing abroad if 
we expect our suppliers to cooperate 
(BW—Jan.27’51,p125). 

Countries with just one thing to sell 
—like Australia with its wool and Brazil 
with its coffee—have warned the State 
Dept. they won’t squander their bar- 
gaining power before the U.S. does 
something to meet their needs. 





BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





A communications net, linking the U.S. 
with the Middle East, is being set up 
with the help of RCA Communications, 
Inc., worldwide wireless service of Radio 
Corp. of America. RCA is working with 
the governments of Turkey, Syria, and 
Iraq, installing new transmitters, receiv- 
ers, teleprinters. Completion date: sum- 
mer, 1951. 

s 
The 100th new industry for Puerto Rico 
since the war—a $1.5-million textile fac- 
tory—opens this week. It’s owned by 
Beacon Mfg. Co., Swannanoa, N. C. 

° 
Detroit businessmen—45 — strong—are 
taking off on a 15,000-mi. air tour of 
Latin America next month. The object: 

firsthand look at “the economic and 

political situation” there. Detroit's 
Board of Commerce will pick up the 
tab. 

« 
British drugs will make their debut in 
the U.S. soon. Boots Pure Drug Co., 
Ltd., largest drug house in Britain, has 
set up a subsidiary in New York. First 
product off the boat will be Blandlax, a 
gumdrop-like laxative, 

aa 
Canada’s copper: Noranda Mines, 
Ltd., is set to tackle a large, undeveloped 
copper deposit in the Gaspe peninsula. 
Estimated cost: $15-million. 

7 
Guns for cotton: Under a new trade deal 
with Spain, Pakistan will get $200,000 
worth of arms and ammunition, plus 
textiles and machinery. Pakistan will 
send cotton, hides, and jute in exchange 
(page 141). 

4 
Paint brush people are feeling the pinch 
of war with China. Brushes need hog 
bristles—and 90% of U.S. supply nor- 
mally comes from China. Chances are 
the National Production Authority will 
recommend some imports from the 
Reds before long. 

. 
Pan American World Airways has ap- 
plied for permission to serve ‘Tahiti, in 
the Society Islands. PanAm figures it 
will make a good stop for its U.S. 
Australia route; and ‘Tahitians have 
hopes of a tourist boom. 
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THE TREND 


Caesars Wife Must Be Above Suspicion 


must be reestablished as soon as possible. Any govern- 
ment lending has in it the seeds of political influence, 
graft, and scandal. Such lending is not under the kind of 
strict supervision that covers banks, insurance com- 
panies, and other private lenders. Laws on government 
lending are loose. Supervision by Congress, at best, is 


The Reconstruction Finance Corp. is in deep trouble. 
A Senate subcommittee has charged that favoritism and 
political influence dominate its operations. More than 
that, the RFC’s whole future is clouded until Congress 
and the White House agree on how it should be run 
and by whom. 

Since its creation back in 1932, the RFC has paid 
out over $37-billion for one purpose or another. At 
first its job was to bail out depression-hit banks, rail- 
roads, insurance companies, and other businesses. Later 
the emphasis shifted from salvage to financing various 
government projects and to business lending. 
and investments outstanding now exceed $900-million, 
including over $400-million in business loans. 

The RFC’s golden age under Jesse Jones ended shortly 
after the war. It was only following a tough battle that 
Congress renewed its charter. 

The agency’s present time of troubles began about a 
vear ago. A Senate subcommittee headed by Sen. Ful- 
bright, Democrat of Arkansas, aired complaints against 
the agency and dragged out a whole series of controver- 
sial loans: Kaiser-Frazer, Waltham Watch, Lustron, ‘Tex- 
mass Petroleum. There were the celebrated rattlesnake 
farm and cactus ranch loans and the famous loan to the 
Mapes Hotel in Reno. This hotel, whose top floor was a 
gambling casino, was needed, according to the RFC, by 
folks going to Reno to get a divorce. ‘That led a com- 
mittee member, Sen. Douglas, Democrat of Illinois, to 
explode, “I think this is extending the concept of the 
welfare state too far.” 

While these revelations were sapping RFC’s prestige, 
new trouble started. The President sent the Senate a 
plan to strip the agency of its independent status and 
put it in the Dept. of Commerce. The Senate wasn’t 
interested. Rebuffed on this point, the President shook 
up the fiveman RFC board, naming three new mem- 
bers. ‘The Senate took no action to confirm, because its 
RFC expert, Sen. Fulbright, was working on other plans 
for making the agency’s top command into a one-man 


Loans 


show. 


Muddy Waters 


Recent events made the impasse worse. Sen. Ful- 
bright’s report last month charging favoritism and politi- 
cal influence at RFC, and implicating three members 
of its board as well as a rankng Presidential aide, is 
very scrious. ‘The President went off the track in brand 
ing as “asinine” this report signed by some of the most 
respected members of the Senate. He only muddied 
the water still more by defiantly submitting for con- 
firmation as RFC directors the same nominees whom the 
Senators did not act upon last year, including those cited 
in the Fulbright report. 


This is a sorry mess. The reputation of the agency 


148 


likewise loose. 

There are those, like Jesse Jones, who believe the 
RFC should be given “a decent burial, lock, stock, and 
barrel.” But it’s clear that the RFC is here to stay— 
at least for now. 

If the government is going to be in the money lend- 
ing business it, like Pompeia, Caesar’s wife, must be 
above suspicion. To that end the Senate should satisfy 
itself as to the extent of the irregularities Sen. Fulbright 
savs exist in the RFC. Then Congress must see to it 
that the agency’s charter is sound. ‘The Senate sub- 
committee already has put a bill in the hopper on this 
(BW-—Jan.20°51,p25). The subcommittee’s suggestion 
that RFC be placed under a single governor, instead of 
its present five-man board, is a good way to fix respon- 
sibility. And it is a good way to attract to the job a first- 
rate financial man. 

Now that the President has dropped his belligerent 
attitude toward this solution, Congress can go ahead 
with its restoration of the RFC as a useful agency, hold- 
ing the people’s confidence. 


Achilles Heel 


Statistics are useful tools—but they can be tricky. 
Take the usual comparison of U.S. vs. U.S.S.R. war 
potential based on steel capacity. The figures now are 
about 102-million tons to about 28-million tons—a ratio 
of 4-1 in our favor. That is a telling margin; but it’s not 
so good as it looks. 

The key fact is that the Kremlin can devote a much 
larger slice of its steel to war than we can—and it does. 
Data from World War II tell this story: Per 1,000 tons 
of total steel production, Russian output of tanks and 
self-propelled guns and cars was double ours; artillery, 
rifles, and carbines was nine times ours; aircraft output 
was half again above ours. And so on down the list of 
military hardware. Today the Politburo is doing the 
same thing—channeling steel into production for war 
purposes. 

Because the Kremlin can hold down the standard of 
living of the Russian people, it has a partial offset to our 
greater capacity. But that low living standard is surely 
a weakness, as well as a strength. We must get at this 
Achilles heel. Our propaganda must somehow get over 
to the Soviet people the high price they are paying to 
further the war ambitions of their masters. That is a 
tough job, but it must be undertaken. 
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inspect it in action, is only e phi nation-wide basis through 263 Otis offices. All, 
many services that keep Otis itor because we never lose interest in the perform- 
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service— which is unequaled anywhere —to Otis 
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lies field-trained men hav- »f the world’s finest elevatoring. Otis Elevator 
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HOW TO RAISE *12,000,000,000 


Back of this familiar scene is twelve bil- 
lion dollars. That, in round numbers, is 
the annual value of America’s field crops. 


Farmers know that these crops don’t just 
grow. They require a lot of planting and 
a lot of raising. Also, a lot of planning. 
And, it’s at the planning season that 
chemistry should occupy the spotlight in 
the farmer’s thinking. 


Monsanto Chemistry comes to agriculture 
in many different formulations. Among 
these are insecticides and herbicides. In- 
secticides kill bugs; herbicides kill weeds 
... When bugs and weeds run wild, they 
destroy about one-tenth of the nation’s 
crops every year. Chemistry checks this 
waste—helps farmers save one bushel out 
of every ten, one dollar out of every ten. 
Definitely worth while! 


To increase fruit and vegetable yields, 
there are special bug-killing chemicals 


that are highly potent even when they 
are used in weak solutions. 

Other Monsanto chemicals are very effec- 
tive in destroying weeds that choke and 
smother growing grains, like wheat... 
Still other chemicals are especially valu- 
able for controlling corn borers ... The 
boll worm—active destroyer of cotton— 
is checked by chemistry. 

Here’s another benefit of chemistry: There 
are special herbicides used to destroy 
heavy, fibrous, woody weeds—thus clear- 
ing more acreage for productive use. 
These are but a few of the ways Monsanto 
Chemistry serves as a farming “tool”—- 
helps farmers raise better bushels, more 
dollars. 


Monsanto Chemical Company, 1724 
South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 
In Canada: Monsanto (Canada) Limited, 
Montreal and Vancouver. 








For larger yields of farm crops 
Described here are only a few 
Monsanto agricultural chemicals 
that contribute greatly to increased 
crop yields. Also, continuous 
development is constantly un- 
covering new Monsanto products 
and applications that benefit the 
farmer. 


Niran*—Monsanto’s parathion—is one 
of the most potent insecticidal chemicals 
for increasing both quality and yield of 
many fruits and vegetables. It is very 
toxic and must be formulated and handled 
with great care... Nifos*-T, 


Monsanto insecticidal chemical, is used 


another 


in formulations for effective control of 
aphids, mites. Very active in weak solu- 
tions; residual toxicity is short-lived. 


Formulations of Monsanto’s 2,4-D are 
highly effective in destroying weeds—for 
that choke and 

Although this 
“selective,” it 


instance, mustard 
smother growing grains 
important chemical is 
must be carefully controlled, since it is 


destructive to many valuable crops. 


Many farmers are turning to solutions of 
Monsanto’s 2,4,5-T as a means of clear- 
ing land that is overrun with heavy, 
fibrous, woody weeds such as brambles, 
briars and poison ivy. 2,4,5-T thus helps 
reclaim nonproductive acres for profit- 
bearing crops. Like 2,4-D, care must be 
taken in its application. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION —Formu!ators 
and others interested in the use of Mon- 
santo agricultural chemicals for insec- 
ticides and herbicides are invited to write 
for information on the following 

Niran, for insecticides...) Nifos-T, 
for insecticides... .4-D, for weed 
control... 2,4,5-T, 
brambles and briars.. 
corn-borer control... 


for weed control, 
= DDT, for 
DDT, for boll- 
worm control... Santomerse,* wet- 
ting agent... Choline chloride, sup- 
plement for poultry feeds...( Resins, 
for paint formulations, agricultural im- 
plements...0 invls, for hose and 
] Plastics, for machine parts. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


tubing... [ 


‘MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS PLASTICS 


Serving Industry... Which Serves Mankind 





